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AND WAR WORK IN 
ENGLAND 


by James M. Beck. Jr. 


HEN the history of the great It is a work which thus far has not re- 
world war comes to be written, ceived, in other countries, the attention 
not the least important chapter and recognition that it deserves. Since 

of it will be devoted to the work of the the war began a great and growing host of 
women of England in making munitions. Englishwomen have toiled with wonderful 


THE ENGRAVING ON THIS PAGE SHOWS WOMEN ASSEMBLING SHELL-FUSES IN AN ENGLISH 
MUNITION-WORKS 
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devotion, sometimes laboring twelve hours 
a day and seven days a week, performing 
every sort of task from the handling of 
dangerous explosives to the riveting of 
heavy boilers. As to the number now en- 
gaged, no exact figure can be given; but 
the total exceeded three-quarters of a mil- 
lion some time ago, and thousands of 
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them to lay down their individual interests 
for the moment, and to devote themselves 
to their country and their flag with an in- 
tensity of feeling that approaches the 
religious fervor of crusading days? 
“The women!” said a member of the 
British government not long _ ago. 
“ They’re saving the country. They don’t 
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HEAVY WORK FOR WOMEN, BUT NOT TOO HEAVY FOR STRONG AND WILLING HANDS-—-HYDRAULIC 
RIVETING IN A SCOTTISH IRON-WORKS WHERE LARGE BOILERS ARE MANUFACTURED 


women recruits are enlisting their services 
every week to equip and supply the armies 
of their sons, husbands, and brothers who 
have gone to the fighting-front. 

And what motive inspires this unprece- 
dented effort? Is it the dream of woman’s 
enfranchisement after the war? Is it a 
desire to avenge the deaths of their kins- 
men who have fallen under the deadly hail 
of the enemy’s artillery, which in the 
earlier stages of the war was so greatly 
superior to that of the Allies? Or is it 
that strange awakening which has taken 
possession of all the peoples of Europe— 
men and women, boys and girls—impelling 





mind what they do. Hours? They work 
ten and a half hours a day, or, with over- 
time, twelve hours a day, and often seven 
days a week. At least, that’s what they 
want to do. The government is insisting 
on one Sunday off—or two Sundays off, if 
possible—each month. I don’t say they’re 
not right; but the women resent it. ‘ We’re 
not tired!’ they say. And you look at 
them! They’re not tired!” 

The writer recently had an opportunity 
to see something of what these women 
workers are actually accomplishing, when 
it was arranged through the British War 
Office that he should visit one of the big 
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have saved in a year be- 
fore the war. 

The work was by no 
means easy, but every 
employee, whether man, 
woman, or boy, was 
smiling over it. All of 
them were contented and 
satisfied. If there was 
any impression which I 
carried away with me it 
was that I observed a 
silent, grim determina- 
tion on their part that 
through no fault of theirs 
should the soldiers in the 
trenches ever lack the 
necessary supplies. 

Such industrial evils 
as intemperance, strikes, 
and labor-rioting I could 
never imagine among 
these loyal and patriotic 
toilers. Never before did 
employer and employee 
work with such united 
purpose and in such har- 
mony as is now the case 
with the munition-mak- 

















A WOMAN MUNITION-WORKER OPERATING 
WHICH EFFECTS ONE OF THE 
PERFECTING THE TIME-RING OF 


establishments specially organized for war 
work, the name and location of which it 
is probably advisable not to give. 

It was a factory engaged more in the 
testing of munitions than in the making 


of them. More than two thousand women 
are employed there, and several hundred 
males, mostly boys. Great care is taken 
that no harm shall befall any of the 
workers. A small hospital, with surgeons, 
is connected with the plant, and up to the 
present time there has been only one 
accident. 

I saw one young boy working with a 
speed that I had not believed possible. 
He was earning two pounds a week, and 
was proud of it. He was one of the many 
fortunate English youngsters who can earn 
as much a week, nowadays, as they could 


A MILLING-MACHINE 
DELICATE PROCESSES IN 
A SHELL 


ers of England. 

Here is part of a de- 
scription of another fac- 
tory, quoted from Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
interesting book, ‘“ England’s_ Effort.” 
She is speaking of the work done in 
one of the most dangerous of all employ- 
ments, the manufacture of high-powered 
explosives: 


FUSE 


About five hundred women are at work here 
on difierent processes connected with the deli- 
cate mechanism and filling of the fuse and 
gaine. Only about eight girls are allowed in 
each room. 

The girls here all wear, for protection, green 
muslin veils and gloves. It gives them a curious, 
ghastly look that fits their occupation. For they 
are making small pellets for the charging of shells 
out of a high-explosive powder. Each girl uses 
a small copper ladle to take the powder out of 
a box before her, and puts it into a press, which 
stamps it ‘into a tiny block. She holds her hand 
over a little tray of water, lest any of the 
powder should escape. What the explosive and 
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AND WAR 


death-dealing power of it is, it does not do to 
think about. 

When one considers the other work that 
is being done by women in England, quite 
apart from the making of munitions— 
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lacking—it seems almost as if we had 
before our eyes the old story of the de- 
fense of ancient Babylon, when the 
women fought side by side with the men, 
cutting off their hair to make bows for the 





























A WOMAN WORKER IN A SCOTTISH IRON-FOUNDRY WHO SUCCESSFULLY OPERATES A HEAVY 
MACHINE FOR PLANING BOILER-PLATES 


such as the driving of vehicles, collecting 
fares on street-cars, and selling tickets in 
railroad-stations, their splendid work in 
hospitals, in banks, and in lending a hand 
in a thousand odd jobs where men are 





arrows to defend their children from death 
or bondage. 

As for the future, a great question is 
looming up before us. 
as the sunrise. 


It is as inevitable 
It is the logic of history. 
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A CORNER OF ONE OF THE NEW MUNITION-WORKS IN ENGLAND—MANY OF THESE ARE HUGE 
SHEDS OF CONCRETE, STEEL, AND GLASS, FILLED WITH LONG ROWS OF 
MACHINES OPERATED BY WOMEN 
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A GIRL MUNITION-WORKER OPERATING 








What will become of these steady and 
capable workers after the war? What 
will the men do when they return from the 
battle-field and go back to their benches, 
only to find them occupied by women? 

The problem immediately suggests three 
possibilities. First, will the women who 
have toiled so hard and so faithfully for 
their country demand, as their reward, the 
political changes that they have so long 
sought? Will the enlargement of the 
franchise to include women be the price 
that must be paid to those who have done 
men’s work at a critical time? 

Second, may not this contact with the 
stern and serious work of war have a last- 
ing influence on the thoughts and purposes 
of the women who stand as leaders of their 
sex in political affairs? Instead of the 
shocking scenes that were witnessed prior 
to the war, will not even the most radical 
and militant of suffragettes adopt legal 
and orderly methods of conducting their 





A DRILL WHICH MAKES SAFETY-PIN-HOLES IN SMALL FUSES 








propaganda? Will not street-riots, forci- 
ble feedings, and the like be relegated to 
the ignoble past? 

Third, and most important, is the in- 
dustrial question. How will the govern- 
ment solve the problem of the disposition 
of these hundreds of thousands of women? 
How will they be employed when the war 
work is finished? How can so sweeping a 
change be made without disrupting busi- 
ness and endangering the livelihood of 
countless numbers of poor families? 

The past holds no precedent for the 
present situation, and nothing to throw 
light upon the problem of the future. 
Hundreds of thousands of women, who 
now earn two or three pounds—ten or 
fifteen dollars—a week, will be thrown out 
of employment or forced to compete with 
men. Women who have once attained so 
strong a foothold on the industrial world 
will not be dislodged without a struggle. 

The impression that most Americans 
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form after studying the existing conditions 
in England is that the women will demand 
a fair return for their splendid and timely 
work. Some of the leading English states- 
men, however, hold the opposite opinion, 
and they are supported by prominent 
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“The women,” she told me recently, 
“are only beginning to realize what they 
owe to the men. We have seen the fate of 
Belgium and part of France. We know, 
and I speak for all British women, what 
fate awaits the inhabitants of a country 


























A GIRL MUNITION-WORKER OPERATING A MULTIPLE-SPINDLE DRILL IN AN ENGLISH 
SHELL-FACTORY 


women in England, who should speak with 


one can do so. 

Among these latter, for example, is 
Lady Colebrook, who was one of the first, 
at the beginning of the war, to realize the 
imperative need for workers, and to offer 
her services as a volunteer. She has no 
patience with those who would represent 
woman as a martyr in this war. 


authority, if any 


that the men have been unable to defend. 
As for demanding new political rights 
after the war, why,” she said with indig- 
nation, “the only right the suffragettes 
will want after the war is to deliver a 
prayer to God in gratitude for the courage 
of the soldiers and sailors who have de- 
fended their wives, their sisters, and moth- 
ers—their homes and country!” 
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UPID! They give wings to that 

little “September Morn” runt, 

and then portray poor old Satan 

with a forked tail and a Texas hat-rack 

protuberant from each fore corner of his 
battered old brow. 

Fore corner! Sounds as if I thought 

I do! 

He 


‘he was a squarehead, doesn’t it? 

He’s a dumb, doddering old simp! 
hasn’t any more sense than a football, 
and he leads much the same kind of 


life. Everybody takes a kick at him. 
Even his best friends—old cronies and 
lifelong intimates—spend a good part of 
their spare time in trying to convince 
people that they don’t know him. Why, 
he couldn’t get in a good word for him- 
self at space rates, even in a corner along- 
side the classified advertisements, in any 
paper in the land. 

Ha! Now we're getting down to ir- 
refutable proof of his imbecility. He’s 
a public character, and he never had a 
press agent! All newspapers have been 
opposition sheets to him, from the time 
when it used to take ten generations to 
chisel out an extra on a piece of moun- 
tain range, on down to the present when 
the boys up in the local room have got 
old Father Time whipped down to a 
whisper; when the afternoon edition 
comes out at 10.15 A.M., and the press 
is mightier than the clock! 
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avens MM Natt 


He’s a public character and he never 
had a press agent! Isn’t that enough to 
show? 

But Cupid—I salaam! He’s got him- 
self more favorable publicity than any 
character that’s ever been in the public 
eye. And he’s been in the public eye 
like an astigmatism ever since Adam 
woke up and took a look at what Cupid 
made him think Eve was. 

As a young fellow grows up he’s pretty 
sure to be warned against drink and the 
devil, but does any one ever tout him 
off about Cupid? A few bachelors, per- 
haps, but their pearls of truth are looked 
upon as rocks thrown in revenge during 
fits of jealous rage. He’s brought up to 
believe that Cupid is the guy who can 
and will crown him with happiness. 
Everything he hears leads him to look to 
Cupid for his reward. 

All the plays he sees kid him along the 
so-called primrose path; all the novels he 
reads confirm his growing belief that 
love is all. The moon and the poets do 
their little worst; and then when he 
finally fights his way to the tender throne 
of his dreams, and Cupid crowns him with 
a black-jack of misery, he thinks there 
must have been some kind of a mistake 
made that can’t possibly happen again, 
and meekly bows his head to take an- 
other blow. 
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What else can the poor zap do? All 
he’s ever heard or read has taught him 
that Cupid is a cute little cuss with a 
friendly disposition and a toy bow and 
arrow. How is he to know that if 
artists were honest instead of artists, 
they’d paint Cupid as an overgrown 
composite of Mars, Goliath, a fox, and 
Jim Jeffries at his best? How is he to 
know that the rosy little rascal that art, 
literature, and the drama have always 
presented as a true picture of Cupid, has 
a kick in each mitt like a forty-two- 
centimeter cannon, and a disposition like 
a March blizzard? 

He doesn’t know. And the reason he 
doesn’t know is that Cupid has had 
more press agents in all ages than all the 
politicians and actresses, past and pres- 
ent, combined. Novelists and play- 
wrights, historians and current liars, 
teachers and preachers, puritans and 
roués, old and young, black and white, 
yellow and brown—all press agents for 
Cupid! 

The old-time country circuses used to 
have a peculiarly successful fake. Prob- 
ably country circuses still have it. A 
circus wouldn’t be orthodox without 
everything it once had. A circus is the 
Peter Pan of the show business—it never 
grows up. 

A rare and wonderful thingamdoogus 
was advertised on the banners in front 
of the tent that housed this fake. There 
was class to the thingamdoogus, accord- 
ing to the more or less futuristic pictures 
of it on the banners. They weren’t 
really pictures of the thingamdoogus, 
you understand. Being futuristic, it is 
not to be supposed that they were pic- 
tures of the thing they were supposed to 
be pictures of. Futurism and post-im- 
pressionism are ancient arts among the 
side-show scenic painters. 

The yaps gazed awestruck at the pic- 
tures, presumably at least symbolic of 
the marvelous thingamdoogus—and some 
of them bit. They bit, paid their thin, 
worn dimes, and entered. They entered 
a narrow and tortuous canvas alleyway. 
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There were painted guide-fingers on the 
canvas walls, pointing ahead, and under- 
neath them the words: 


THIS WAY. 


The yaps trustingly this-wayed through 
the twisting canvas corridor, until at last 
they came to a door of cloth, stretched 
on a wooden frame and lettered with the 
welcome words: 


WALK IN. 


The lair of the thingamdoogus at last! 
They opened the door and walked in— 
out. That is, they walked out of in, 
out into the fresh green of the country- 
side, harmonizing perfectly with nature’s 
color-scheme, and acting strangely like a 
supposedly trusty sheep-dog caught with 
wool in his teeth. They came out within 
a few feet of the place where they had 
entered. 

Lined up before the ticket-stand they 
beheld men and women — friends and 
neighbors, belike—all holding thin dimes 
in their hands wherewith to buy them- 
selves a look at the thingamdoogus. And 
so, of course, the yaps who emerged 
from the fake after having been pried 
away from the tenth part of a dollar in 
return for nothing at all, immediately 
and loudly apprised their befooled breth- 
ren, who were about to invest, of the na- 
ture of the swindle, and so broke up the 
show. They spoke right up and told 
how they had been stung, thus saving 
those men and women—friends and 
neighbors, belike—from a similar trim- 
ming. Oh, yes, they did! Oh, yes, yes! 

“ What’s it like, Luke?” queries a yap 
waiting in line for a chance to spend his 
dime, of a brother yap who has just 
come out. 

* Seein’s believin’, Si,” says Luke with 
an awsome quiver in his voice. “ That’s 
my motto. I can’t hardly believe now 
that I really did see sech a thing with 
my own eyes!” 

“ Queer-lookin’ critter, hey?” 

“Dunno whether you’d azackly call it 
a critter or not. I'll wait right here for 














you till you come out, an’ see what you 
think about it!” 


II 


Att of which has to do with the fact 
that Fred Shattuck wanted to be an 
author. He had the writing itch, and 
all the editors scratched him. They 
scratched him off the list of possibilities 
and let him itch. And how he did itch! 
Um! His desire to write was equivalent 
to a hog’s instinct to root or a squirrel’s 
longing to whet his teeth on something 
hard. It was a vice for which he wasn’t 
to blame; an inherited instinct wished 
on him by some ancestor who had looked 
too long on the ink when it was black. 

Fred had a small income from a legacy 
—enough to live on—and I suggested 
to him that he should just live on it 
and write. Seemed simple enough to 
me; but it appeared that the disease 
had its complications. He not only 
wanted to write, but he wanted to write 
stuff that would sell. 

Of course, that made a difference. 
Perhaps even a hog might not be so en- 
thusiastic about delving in the sod if he 
failed to find an occasional toothsome 
worm or root. And I wonder if a squir- 
rel would busy itself on nuts did it know 
that none of them contained kernels! 

I felt sorry for Fred. I roomed with 
him at college, and liked him in spite of 
that. I didn’t see or hear of him for 
four years after graduation. Then I 
met him in New York. He was a re- 
porter on a morning newspaper — doing 
leg-work mostly—and I was just ashore 
after having stoked my way over from 
Liverpool in the blazing innards of a 
feverish old tramp steamer. 

I had been around the world, trav- 
eling on my nerve. I had hoboed and 
stoked; played steward to seasick cattle, 
worked as a foremast-hand and in many 
other capacities, to make the circle, and 
I was tired of the rough stuff. 

Oh, I didn’t begrudge myself the trip 
—no! Some get sold young to one spot, 
and sweat out their years there for the 
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price of a ransom to travel in their old 
age and discover that the places they’ve 
always thought they wanted to go to are 
disgustingly similar to the place where 


they’ve always been. I played a dif- 
ferent system. I took my trip while I 
was young and poor, so that if I ever 
get old and rich I can stay home and 
enjoy myself without having to wonder 
what Venice looks like by moonlight. 

But when I landed in New York I was 
tired of living as the other half ought 
not to, and I envied Fred, with his in- 
come and his job. I envied him till I 
learned the truth. He was as full of 
gloom as a Republican candidate in 
Mississippi. 

“T haven't lived, Cliff,’ he explained 
to me. ‘“ That’s the reason I can’t write. 
How can a man write if he hasn’t lived?” 

“You’ve got breath in your body and 
money in the bank,” I reminded him. 
“ Hop to it!” 

“ But I don’t know what to do,” he 
told me. “I don’t know whether to go 
out and buy wine, or live among the 
poor, or travel, or stay home, or what. 
You know, Cliff, the real trouble with 
me is that I’ve never been in love. That’s 
it! All creative work is born of love 
experience — I’m certain of that. And 
I’m ashamed to confess it, Cliff, but I’ve 
actually tried to fall in love so that I 
might be able to do something really 
worth while. I’ve tried to and can’t. I 
know lots of nice girls, but I don’t par- 
ticularly care whether I ever see any 
of them again or not. I’ve never met 
the real one, Cliff. I’ve never been 
stormed by the great, shattering passion 
that all of us are entitled to experience 
once. And I'll not be able to do any- 
thing worth while until that comes to 
me; I know I won’t!” 

“ You talk like a sissy sophomore with 
three beers aboard trying to fuss a col- 
lege widow,” I told him. “ You’ve been 
playing around with some of these rea- 
sons why barbers go bankrupt. ‘ Great, 
shattering passion!’ Bunk! What sort 
of stuff do you want to write?” 
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“T’m not sure,” he admitted. “ Some- 
thing big and vital. Something funda- 
mentally primitive and powerful that 
grips and crushes one with its—” 

“You’re giving a perfectly good de- 
scription of the first mate I sailed under 
from Frisco to Yokohama,” I told him; 
“but you don’t know that. You don’t 
know what you’re talking about. You 
mean something, but you haven’t the 
faintest idea what it is. You don’t need 
love, Fred—no! You need a good, swift 
clip alongside the jaw. You need a bat 
in the eye and a jolt on the beezer. You 
need the opportunity to be cold and 
hungry. Love, cold, and hunger are the 
three fundamentally primitive experi- 
ences, and the least ‘ shattering’ of the 
trio is love. You can stay alive for some 
little time minus the light of her smile, 
but you won’t last long without food and 
warmth. You’ve always had it too easy, 
Fred. You need roughening. You need 


it just as much as a weather-warped, 
sun-dried old prospector who’s struck it 


rich, needs refining. The only side of 
life you know is the one that’s thick with 
butter.” 

“Then why shouldn’t I be able to 
write well of that side?” he asked me. 

“ Because you’ve had so much butter 
that you don’t appreciate it, and you 
can’t tell of it in terms of its proper 
value to the whole loaf. How would you 
get the proper ‘ feel’ for writing a vivid 
description of the luxurious appointments 
of a big Atlantic liner?” 

“ Make a few trips on one and soak it 
up,” he answered. 

“Wrong!” I told him. ‘“ Go down in 
the stoke-hold and shovel your regular 
shift one way. Then, while you're still 
blistered and burned and racked with the 
pain of a thousand tortured nerves, take 
first-class passage back—and luxuriate.” 

“T see!” he said. “ Get the thing by 
contrast!” 

“That’s it,’ I told him. “ You’ve 
never experienced contrast. You play 
follow-the-leader with me for two or 
three months, and I'll see that you do. 
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I’ve been roughing it around the world 
for nearly four years, and I meant to 
cut it out now and settle down; but if 
you'll come with me, I'll devote a little 
time to your education before I bow my 
neck to the yoke of a regular job. We'll 
bum our way across these United States 
and have a look at things you’ve never 
seen!” 

“You mean ride on freight-trains?” 
he gasped. “ Be hoboes and beg and all 
that? Seems foolish! What good will 
it do me?” 

“Will you come with me and find 
out?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he said. “ By jingoes, I will! 
But it’s all rot, Cliff. What earthly good 
is it going to do me to go riding about 
in a dirty old box car? The trouble with 
me is that I haven’t lived, I tell you. I 
lack the creative genius to which only 
a great love can give life. That’s what 
I lack!” 

“Oh, tie a pink ribbon on that and 
hide it away in a drawer with some dried 
rose-leaves,” I advised him. “ You climb 
into some old clothes that will stand a 
lot of wear and tear, and come learn 
”? 


something! 
Ill 


I was wrong! Fred didn’t get a 
worth-while thing out of the experience. 
All it netted him was misery. Apprecia- 
tion of adventurous experience results 
from the ability to derive real enjoyment 
from the attendant hardships. Each lit- 
tle sordid detail must be transformed by 
instant mental dramatization, or it yields 
misery instead of pleasure. 

The actor is the only successful ad- 
venturer; the only successful adventure 
is acting. The imaginative boy crouch- 
ing behind a rose-bush in his back yard, 
with a trusty wooden rifle of his own 
whittling trained on the enemy in the 
person of his pet dog asleep by the barn, 
is more truly the participant in a great 
adventure than a stolid, fancyless sentry 
facing a night attack of Igorots alone in 
a Philippine swamp. 
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Fred had imagination, but if he had a 
cinder in his eye he didn’t want to play. 
Moonlight nights by a mulligan on a 
camp-fire surrounded by a motley crew 
of boes, listening to a slangily eloquent 
pair of old-time yeggs spin yarns of theft, 
capture, escape, conviction, and sudden 
death, meant nothing to Fred if his feet 
were sore—and they almost always were. 
In the face of physical discomfort he had 
no histrionic sense to lift him along and 
reward him with impressions. 

But he stuck! I'll credit him with 
perseverance! After the first two weeks 
I admitted that I was wrong and sug- 
gested that we should abandon the trip; 
but no! He had started with the idea 
of giving the plan two months’ trial, and 
he was bound to see it through. 

We rode the rods, with storms of dust 
and gravel showering up over us from the 
road-bed. We rode the deck of an ex- 


press, for half a night, with our arms 
wrapped around ventilators and our legs 
sluing ou: on the breeze like streaming 


banners when the old rattler took the 
curves. We were pinched in Cleveland, 
where I proved to Fred that the word 
is mightier than the law by conning the 
judge with a flow of rude eloquence that 
Patrick Henry could have signed his 
name to without fear of injuring his 
reputation as an orator. A couple of 
road detectives met us in Chicago, and 
fanned us on our way with the breeze 
from one dozen bullets that passed just 
as close to our nimbly fleeing persons as 
they could shoot them. 

And all Fred got out of it was a bad 
cold in the head, a touch of rheumatism, 
and a grouch! If it were possible for 
him, through inclusion in a miraculous re- 
version of time, to skip back through the 
ages, take a peep at Rome afire, and 
immediately thereafter reassume his pres- 
ent entity, he’d be able to remember 
only that the smoke hurt his eyes! 

A wonderful love experience — yes, 
that was what Fred wanted. That was 
the explosion that must take place to 
blow him into the upper realms of crea- 


tive exaltation, ere he could pound his 
typewriter to any profitable purpose. He 
didn’t put it just in those words, but 
that was what he meant. He needed 
love. Well, he got it! 

We were taking it easy in an empty 
box car out in western Iowa, when the 
train rumbledebumped to a stop, and we 
heard voices. The side doo: of our 
Pullman was open about a foot. Pres- 
ently the undesirable end of a shotgun 
appeared in the aperture, and we heard 
a voice. 

“ Rustle out o’ there, you bums!”’ it 
ordered. “I can’t see you, but I know 
you’re there. I’m goin’ to count five an’ 
then let fly with both barrels. I may 
miss you, but then again I may not. One, 
two, three—”’ 

That was as far as the count went. I 
interrupted it by my sudden appearance, 
and Fred was not behind me. He was 
right alongside, and would have been 
in front if he’d been strong enough to 
eibow me out of his way. 

The man with the shotgun was the 
man with the voice. He looked just the 
way he sounded. If Macbeth were to 
come to life as an Iowa farmer he’d look 
just like that fellow. 

“Out you come!” he prophesied, and 
cut came we. Any guy can make good 
as a clairvoyant foretelling action he’s 
able to compel with a shotgun! 

“All right,” said our captor to the 
conductor, who was standing near. “I 
guess these’ll do!” 

“ "By, boys,” the conductor said to us 
as he high-balled the driver. ‘“ You're 
in good hands. It won’t cost you more 
than a right eye and a leg or two to get 
away from this fellow!” 

The train started, and he swung onto 
a gondola. I took a peep around, look- 
ing for the town. There was no town in 
sight—nothing but a side-track, cattle- 
chute, and corral. 

The rock-faced old bandit, who had us 
covered, turned a piece of his vest inside 
out and showed us all we wanted to see 
of a shiny star. 
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“My name’s McCracken,” he growled. 
“I’m deppity sheriff. We're pretty 
rough on vagrants in this county!” 

“We're not vagrants,” I explained. 
“We're working men on our way West 
looking for jobs.” 

“ That a fact?” he asked. 

“Straight goods,” I assured him. 

“Want work, do you?” 

I saw the marked cards in the deck 
right then, but it was too late to do any- 
thing but play the hand out. 

“That’s what we’re looking for,” I 
told him. 

“T need a couple o’ hands to kind o’ 
help out around the place till the fall 
plowin’s finished,” he confessed. ‘“ Course, 
I s’pose I had ought to take you in to 
the lockup, but—” 

“But you’re going to shanghai us 
aboard the good ship Farm instead,” I 
finished for him. “ Do you get all your 
help this way?” 

“ Just the special, hands I only need 
for a little while at a time,” he said. 


“ My cattle-chute’s right at the top of 
a bit of a grade, an’ the west-bound way- 
freight’s most generally travelin’ pretty 


slow when she fetches over the rise. An’ 
o’ course, me bein’ a deppity, it’s my duty 
to arrest vagrants, an’—” 

“ And put them to work on your own 
farm,” I cut in. “If a bunch of you 
farmers went into Wall Street in earnest, 
the brokers doing business there now 
would have to go back to the land to get 
a living. Lead on, master; we’re yours!” 

“T’ll let you two go ahead,” he said. 
“T can shoot straighter in front of me 
than I can behind.” 

We struck out across the fields toward 
where we could see his house and barns 
beside a nice little grove of shade-trees. 
Fred thought of explaining to the old 
goat that he was a scholar and a gentle- 
man as well as a taxpayer and a citizen 
with rights and things like that, but I 
talked him out of the idea. 

“ We'll stay for a few square meals,” 
I whispered to him, “and then make 
a moonlight getaway.” 
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How I misjudged Deputy Sheriff Mc- 
Cracken! 

We reached the barns, and near by, 
chained to a couple of kennels big enough 
to house full-grown mules, we beheld two 
great Danes, plenty big enough to fill a 
kennel apiece. From the savage way 
those brutes tugged at their chains, try- 
ing to get within testing distance of Fred 
and me, I concluded that McCracken must 
be stingy with his dog-feed. 

“Don’t be afraid of ’em,” the farmer 
said. “They can’t get loose—leastwise 
not in daytime. I only unchain ’em at 
night, after all the help’s gone to bed. 
Of course, if you should go trapesin’ 
around out of doors after that—”’ 

No moonlight getaway! 

There was a bunk-shack for the hands 
just behind the farmhouse. He shooed 
us in there and told us to wash up for 
dinner. 

“It’s a half-hour or so yet till noon,” 
he said; “but you can rest up for that 
time. I ain’t hard on my help. There 
ain’t many men would let a couple o’ 
hands set an’ do nothin’ for a half-hour.” 

We washed up, and along about noon 
the rest of the help came in and laughed 
at us. There were five of them, the 
regular crew that worked on the place 
all the time of their own free will and 
accord. Men do funny things for a 
living! 

We learned that while the help slept 
in the bunk-house they ate in the kitchen, 
just like dogs or members of the family. 

The bell rang, we trooped .nto the 
kitchen to scofi—and Fred Shattuck fell 
in love! Spluff—just like that! Stepped 
right off and splashed from sight, just 
like a man walking off a dock in the 
dark! 

IV 


Sue was the farmer’s daughter, but 
she didn’t look it. If Venus and Sam- 
son had got married and had a daughter 
that looked like that girl, every one who 
knew her parents would have said she in- 
herited the physical characteristics of 

















both of them. What there was of her 
was very pleasing to the eye—and there 
was such a lot of her! 

She was the biggest pretty girl—or the 
prettiest big girl, as you choose—that I 
ever saw. She was just about an inch 
shy of being six feet tall, and any pair 
of scales she stepped on that wouldn’t 
register one hundred and eighty plus 
needed repairing. Her eyes were as 
black as her hair—that being the blackest 
thing I can think of to compare them 
to. Her features were perfect, and her 
complexion was — well, if Mark Antony 
had got a flash at anything like her be- 
fore he left Rome, Cleopatra might have 
lived to a lonely old age and died a 
natural death! 

She was as haughty as she was big. 
She served the grub to us underlings, and 
did it in the manner of a dyspeptic judge 
doling out life sentences. I wasn’t real 
sure that she knew we were at the table 
until she happened to catch Fred staring 
at her. 

She stopped across the table from him 
and stood with her hands on her hips, 
looking him square in the eye, for a full 
half-minute. He got red and then white 
and then red again, burned his tongue 
with a hot potato, choked on a bite of 
sausage, and finished by sitting perfectly 
still and staring helplessly at his plate 
until she had silently scorned him to her 
own satisfaction. 

“ Better not go makin’ no sheep’s-eyes 
at Belle McCracken, hobo,” one of thé 
hands warned him when we gathered in 
the bunk-house after dinner. “I bet she 
could lick two o’ you with one hand tied 
behind her, an’ anything she left o’ you 
the old man would sure finish. There 
ain’t a man in this county but what’s 
scared o’ her.” 

Being a farm-hand, he told us more. 
She was the old man’s only daughter, and 
her mother was not living. She’d grad- 
uated the previous year from the State 
university, and she was a dad-binged 
suffragette and full of uppity notions. 
She thought herself too good for her 
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friends and neighbors. She had a tem- 
per like a wildcat with the toothache, 
and no steady fellers, and while nothing 
had ever been proved against her, folks 
lid say that while she was down to the 
university—ei cetera, ad nauseam! 

The farm-hand’s hints at scandal were 
just getting real spicy when Fred gave 
me a shock. He bristled up to that foul- 
minded rube with his jaw hard set and his 
clenched fists waving pugnaciously, al- 
beit unscientifically, in front of him. 

“You say one more word about that 
young lady, and T’ll—I’ll knock your 
head off!” he threatened as savagely as 
he could. 

“You'll punch me?” the farm-hand 
jeered. ‘“ Why, say, hobo, I’ll just—” 

“You'll lick me first!” I interrupted 
him. “If you can—and you can’t—then 
you can tackle my friend.” 

That made it different. I can hold up 
my end in a Donnybrook, and I look 
worse than I actually am. The farm- 
hand sized me up, and threw in his lot 
with the pacifists right then and there. 

Even then I didn’t tumble to Fred’s 
condition of heart; but three days later 
I got wise. 

Fred and I were working in the barn. 
The old man and the hands were all out 
in the fields, and the Amazonian Belle 
had gone to town in father’s flivver. A 
big touring-car snored up in front of the 
place and stopped. The driver, who was 
the only occupant of the machine, called 
to ask me for a drink of water. There 
was a Chicago pennant on the side of 
the car, and the driver looked like a 
regular person to me. 

“ Live in the county?” I asked him. 

“No.” he said; “but I have rheu- 
matism, and the doctor’s cut me down to 
three cigars a day. We all have our 
troubles!” 

I spun him a short yarn descriptive of 
our situation, and the laugh he had was 
easily worth the lift I asked of him. He 
was motoring through to Denver, but I 
was modest, and only begged him to 
smuggle us out of the county. 
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“ Get your friend and pile in,” he in- 
vited me. “ The old bus isn’t rolling as 
smooth as she might, but I’ll guarantee 
she’ll keep her tail-light in front of any- 
thing that your slave-running deputy 
sheriff can dig up in this county!” 

I ran back into the yard to get Fred, 
and got a shock instead. 

“ We're — we're c-comfortable here, 
Cliff,’ he stammered, trying hard to 
act natural. “ The — the food is good, 
and — and the work is —is interesting, 
and—and—” 

“And the girl is mighty good-look- 
ing!” I put in, saying just what he was 
trying not to say. “Well, I'll be 
darned!” 

I went back to the car and told our 
would-be benefactor we’d come to love 
our chains so well that we couldn’t bear 
the thought of being loosed from them. 

“This place doesn’t look like an 
asylum,” the motorist said; “ But then 
you don’t look like a nut. Good-by, 
Napoleon. Give my best regards to your 


'»? 


friend, the King of Spain! 
“ See what comes of knowing you!” I 
pointed out to Fred, as the car purred 


away down the road. “ Just because 
you’re my friend and foolish, that fellow 
thinks I’m a kernel with a shell around 
it also!” 

“T don’t care what you think,” Fred 
said, abandoning all shame. “ It’s come 
to me at last, Cliff, and it’s wonderful! 
It’s wonderful! Cliff, do—do you think 
she—that there’s any chance for me to— 
to win her and—”’ 

“Would you want a girl who had no 
more sense than to accept a hobo as a 
suitor?” I asked him. “If you must 
sink. Fred, strike the ragged flag of 
vagrancy you're sailing under and go 
down with your own true colors flying. 
Tell her who and what and why you 
are, and then, if she'll have anything to 
do with you, I don’t see any hope for 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t joke about it, Cliff!” he 
begged. ‘“‘ There—there’s nothing funny 
about it. I don’t want to tell her who 
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I am, Cliff. If—if this is the reality of 
romance, she’ll know me in any disguise. 
She’ll—” 

“She'll sick the dogs on you, if you 
get to Shelleyizing within hearing dis- 
tance of her and she discovers who you’re 
raving about,” I warned him. “ But 
play the hand in your own sweet way, 
because love’s the one game that can 
neither be learned nor taught. I hope 
you'll win, and I know you'll lose. Go 
to it!” 


V 


Anp to it he went. He was foxy—oh, 
very! He began by rousing her curiosity. 
While we were at dinner, he suddenly 
started discussing Shaw with me. 

Now I'll leave it to any one if a hobo 
discussing Shaw isn’t worth a second 
look. Of course, Miss Belle was the only 
one present aside from Fred and myself 
who knew whether the Shaw in question 
was a horse, a breakfast food, or an ex- 
clamation. And Fred certainly attracted 
her attention. She stopped bustling 
around the kitchen and looked at him 
as astounded as if he’d turned from a 
man to a bottle of ink before her eyes. 

That night at supper Fred casually 
took up Ibsen with me. When he worked 
back to the influence of the early Greek 
dramatists on the modern stage, you 
could almost have hung things on the 
young lady’s eyes. 

The next day he got into the parlor to 
take up a carpet that needed beating, 
and humbly asked her if he might try 
the piano. When she said yes he sat 
down and played snatches from Chopin 
and Beethoven and Grieg and difficult 
bits from various operas. That got a 
rise out of her. 

“You scem to know something about 
music!” she snapped. 

“ Yes,” he admitted in a sad, quivery 
voice. “ Ah, yes! Once upon a time I 
—ah, well! It’s long since I had the 
opportunity of playing.” 

He didn’t press his bet then. He let 
it ride as it was, and beat the carpet. 























That night she asked him in to play 
something. She asked him in the same 
way she would have ordered him to feed 
the hogs or clean out the milk-house— 
but she asked him. 

He permitted her to acquire the im- 
pression that he was a scholar and a gen- 
tleman fallen from his proper position in 
the world through some mysterious and 
romantic cause for which he was really 
not to blame. She secretly sympathized 
with him, and she conceived a virulent 
dislike for me. I think her woman’s in- 
tuition told her that I was in some way 
responsible for Fred’s degradation. 

Fred’s concerts in the front parlor at 
night got to be a regular thing, and then 
they ceased altogether. When they 
ceased, I stopped wondering about the 
outcome. Instead, I wondered whether 
they’d have a church wedding or a simple 
ceremony in the old farmhouse with 
only a few relatives and friends present. 
For in place of the concerts they had 
taken to sitting out on the front porch 
together in the moonlight, discussing 
literature; and when a young man and 
a young woman get to discussing litera- 
ture on the front porch in the moonlight— 

And the work she found for Fred to 
do around the house! He never went 
to the fields now. She was always dis- 
covering doors that needed fixing and 
floors that needed painting. 

Papa never tumbled. Why should he? 
Was it possible that his haughty daugh- 
ter, who was so proud that none of the 
young men of the neighborhood would 
do even as casual callers, was interested 
in a stray hobo? Of course not! Absurd! 
Such a thought never entered his head. 

And then Fred threw the monkey- 
wrench into the machinery! One of the 
regular hands and I were mending har- 
ness out in the bunk-house when he 
staggered in, looking like something a 
cyclone had got tired of playing with. 
One eye was an imitation of a fat, dark 
mouse, and his nose resembled a ripe 
tomato that had not been handled with 
care in shipment. 
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“Oh, why did I do it?” he groaned. 


“ Oh, why did I do it? 
have been mad!” 

“From your appearance I judge some- 
body else must have been mad, too,” I 
told him. “ What hit you?” 

“T kissed her!” he confessed, like a 
man admitting premeditated murder and 
arson. “TI kissed her!” 

“You look as if you’d kissed a pile- 
driver,” I said, and then I ducked. 

The boys that held the pass at Ther- 
mopyle would have ducked if they’d 
seen what I did. Oof! 

Belle McCracken stood in the doorway 
of the bunk-house. Her hair was mussed, 
her face was white, and her eyes were 
blazing. I know eves don’t really blaze, 
but hers did. And in her right hand she 
held a nice little blue automatic that 
wasn’t nearly little enough or nice enough 
to assure me that I wasn’t soon going to 
be bluer than it was. 

“You beast!” she raged at Fred. 
“You insulting beast! You thought 
that because I felt sorry for you you 
could—ugh! You thought that!” 

Blam! She lifted the nose of that 
automatic and let drive at poor Fred. 

He gave a little grunt and his legs 
wabbled. I got to him before he slipped 
to the floor, and held him in my arms. 
I started to breathe again when I saw 
that he’d got it in the left shoulder, and 
realized that he would live if she was 
satisfied with the one shot. 

I laid him on a cot, and was turning 
to plead with her for his life, when she 
shouldered me out of the way like the 
Twentieth Century Limited disassembling 
a flivver at a grade crossing, and thumped 
down on her knees beside Fred. 


Oh, Cliff, I must 


“Oh, my darling!” she wailed. “I’ve 
killed you! Oh, forgive me! I love you! 


Forgive me! Oh, I’ve killed you!” 

I heard a noise behind me, and turn- 
ing, saw more trouble in the doorway. 
Yes, father was there — Deputy Sheriff 
McCracken, by heck! 

“Fred shot himself by accident,” I 
lied to him. 
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It wasn’t a clever lie, but I had to tell 
it quick. It might have done some good 
at that if that pesky farm-hand hadn’t 
been there to speak the truth. 

“No sech a thing, Mr. McCracken!” 
he shrilled. ‘“ No, sirree, sir! He tried 
to kiss Belle, an’ Belle she ups an’ shoots 
him for it—that’s what she done. Then, 
after she went an’ shot him for tryin’ to 
kiss her, she went an’ begun kissin’ him, 
an’—an’ everything, Mr. McCracken!” 

“ Belle!” the old man roared. “ Get 
away from there! If he ain’t dead, he 
soon will be!” 

He started toward Fred, and I started 
my right for the point of his jaw, but his 
daughter beat us both to the play. She 
grabbed up her gun and covered the old 
boy. 

“Stay back, or I'll shoot!” she said. 
“T mean it. It—it was all my fault. I 
—I love him!” 

“Love him?” McCracken shouted. 
“Love him? Why, the filthy hobo, 
T'll—” 

“You'll let him alone, father! Keep 
back—I’ll shoot if I have to! I love 
him, father!” 

Father stamped and swore and stole 
some lines from “ Way Down East” to 
explain to his daughter how unwelcome 
she’d be around the old farm home if 
she didn’t come loose from that tramp 
immediately. Daughter listened, and 
said she didn’t care—she loved him! 

“You carry Fred to the car,” she or- 
dered me. “We must get him to a 
doctor!” 

I picked the poor boy up, and that 
girl backed her parent right out of the 
place at the muzzle of her gun. I got 
Fred into the car, cranked it up, and 
took the wheel. Belle McCracken 
climbed in beside Fred, still keeping the 
business end of the gat pointed in the 
general direction of father. 

“T love him, father!” she told the old 
boy. “I don’t know who or what he is, 
and I don’t care. He’s the man I love, 
and that’s enough!” 

Fred did a lot of explaining on the 
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way into town, and Miss McCracken 
interpreted his confession to the old man 
later to some purpose. When her father 
found that Fred really had some money 
and was only an amateur hobo, he wilted 
somewhat. He wasn’t warmly enthu- 
siastic about the marriage, but he was 
present. 

So was I. I had a few minutes alone 
with Fred just before his departure with 
his bride. 

“Our trip brought me what I sought, 
after all, Cliff,” he declared. “ This is 
the reality of romance. She knew me, 
even though I came to her as a poor 
tramp. She knew me!” 

VI 

I went to China soon after that to 
work in the Shanghai branch of a Chi- 
cago house, and heard nothing of Fred 
for more than four years. Then I picked 
up one of Fred Shattuck’s novels that a 
tourist friend of mine had with him. 

“Wonderful writer!” my friend as- 
sured me. “ Achieved a most phenom- 
enal success within the past two years. 
Foremost romantic novelist of his time, 
I say!” 

I read the book. It was a little too 
sweet for my taste. Beautiful thing, 
though — full of eyes and hair and lips 
and teeth and flowers and moonlight and 
sighs and caresses. Quest of food and 
raiment, power and position, got an awful 
panning between the covers of that book. 
According to Fred’s dope therein set 
forth, the guy that wasted his breath 
chasing aught but love was a vulgar boob 
with no soul, and the land of such a 
man’s nativity never took any glad 
holidays on the date of his birth. 

I read two or three more of Fred’s 
books while I was knocking around the 
East. They had different titles, and 
he’d thoughtfully changed the names of 
the characters, but the main theme of 
them all was identical. They all went 
to show that love was it; and lots of 
people paid money to read in those books 
of his that such was indeed the fact. 
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Fred had had the proper dope on him- 
self, after all. What he had needed was 
love experience! 

I got back to New York at last, and 
looked him up. I found him in his study, 
and we had just got through hammering 
each other on the back when Mrs. Shat- 
tuck walked in. 

No doubt she’s a very estimable lady 
in some ways. I understand, for ex- 
ample, that she’s most kind to her pet 
Pekingese pest. I’ve mentioned that she 
was a very big girl. Some very big girls 
develop into fat, motherly women. Mrs. 
Shattuck had developed into a fat wo- 
man, but she was more military than 
motherly. 

She was dressed for the street and but- 
tcning her gloves when she came into the 
rcom. She didn’t seem to recognize me. 

“Don’t you remember Cliff Ludlow, 
my dear?” Fred asked. 

“ Perfectly,” she said coldly—oh, very 
coldly! ‘“ You might have spared me the 
necessity of speaking to or of him; but 
since I must speak, I will. You were 
always an evil influence in my husband’s 
life, Mr. Ludlow. I hoped that you 
might have the decency not to force 
yourself on us. Since you have done so, 
I must say that you are most unwelcome. 
Frederick, I forbid you — mind, I say I 
forbid you—to go about with Mr. Lud- 
low, and I trust you to see that he leaves 
the house before I return. After he has 
gone, take Lucille’s puppies over to the 
park for a romp. The poor doggy be- 
comes positively ill if I entrust her little 
ones to any of the servants. Now mind, 
Frederick—if you leave the house with 
Mr. Ludlow, you shall answer to me!” 

She left the room, and I looked at a 
picture on the wall as long as I could 
stand the strain. I had to look at Fred 
at last. If only he had been angry! But 
no; he was merely embarrassed. 

“T’m sorry she’s so—so prejudiced 
against you, Cliff,” he muttered. “ I— 
I’d like to have a good visit with you.” 

“Yes,” I said. “It would be nice if 
she’d let you, wouldn’t it?” 
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““She’s obstinate at times,” he went 
on. “ Really—er—obstinate. I’m sorry, 
Cliff!” 

We talked at random for a few min- 
utes, and then I rose to go. Fred didn’t 
press me to remain. He smiled a sad 
little smile, shook his head meaningly, 
and sighed. 

“Well, you’re quite a success as a 
novelist, anyhow, Fred,” I said aloud in 
answer to the purport of his pantomime. 

“In a—er—way,” he admitted. 
“ Yes, I’ve had—er—some success.” 

“ Great Scott!” I boiled over. “ How 
ao you write the stuff you do, when— 
when you—” 

“ Oh, it isn’t so bad, Cliff!” he assured 
me. “ Really it isn’t. I’m not—er—al- 
together unhappy. No, really! She’s a 
little overbearing, but we — er — care a 
great deal for each other, and—and all 
that, you know. Yes, really!” 

“ But where do you get your ideas for 
these blue-eyed moonlight tales of tender 
passion that you turn out so fast?” I 
pressed him. 

“ Oh!” he said contemptuously. “ That 
slush! I don’t know. Lots of people 
seem to like it, and—oh, I suppose I just 
write of—of things as I once dreamed 
they might — er — turn out to be. Used 
to have a lot of wild, superheated ideas 
about — about young love and all that 
sort of thing, you know, before I—er— 
that is, once. Got them from—er— 
reading romantic novels, I suppose. I’m 
quite aware that the stuff I do is a lot 
of honeyed rot, but a great many people 
seem to like that sort of thing, you know, 
and—er—” 

He was standing by his desk. He 
picked up a number of sheets of manu- 
script and glanced through them wearily. 
Then he swore — not very loud, to be 








sure, but a real swear word — and tore 
them up. 
“ Bunk!” he said. “ Pure bunk! I’m 


not an author, Cliff. I’m a subsidized 
hack. A press agent—that’s what I am 
—just a servile, paid press agent for 
Cupid!” 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


between Bradford Vinton, the son of a rich Back Bay family, and Sylvia Alden, a girl of 

much lower social station. Sylvia is a ship-captain’s daughter, and since her father’s death 
at sea she has supported herself and helped to support her aunt and a younger brother. Besides 
doing clerical work in Cordwain & McCutcheon’s sail-loft, on Commercial Street, she sells 
tickets in a motion-picture theater and does odd jobs as an accountant. Bradford admires her not 
only for her beauty, but also for her cheerful energy and efficiency, which put to shame his life of 
cultured leisure; and before long he realizes that he is deeply in love with her. When he tells her 
so, she warns him that they belong to different worlds, and that he cannot marry her without 
suffering social disaster; but his passion overpowers her resistance, and she admits that she has loved 
him almost from their first meeting. 


A CHANCE meeting at a “ gospel mission” in the slums of Boston develops into a friendship 





CHAPTER VI he felt the strength of ten. Success could 
not be denied him now; with her and by 
her he would conquer. Together they 
RADFORD returned home that would meet and solve every problem, in- 
night supremely happy in the  vincible each in the other’s love and help. 
sense of loving and being loved. Wrapped in this thought, he entered 
Now that the great step had -2en taken, his father’s somber and aristocratic house. 
and Sylvia and he had embarked together He hung his hat and coat on the rack in 
on life’s most splendid adventuring, self- the hall, and—still inspired by his sublime 
revelation had cleared away all doubts, visionings—started up-stairs. All at once 
fears, and hesitations. He realized the he heard his father’s voice calling him 
truth at last that the girl was indispen- from the library. 
sable to him, that she fulfilled his every “ Bradford, is that you?” 
ideal of womanhood, that she would “ Yes, father. What is it?” 
supplement and strengthen his character. ““ Come here!” 
Through her his soul reached out toward Vinton sensed a certain hardness in his 
life yet unborn—strong, vigorous life father’s tone, which at best was never 
which should regenerate his race. He gentle. Even through the buoyancy of 
thrilled with lofty aspirations and vast his mood uneasy premonitions of trouble 
longings. forced themselves upon him. A chill 
Difficulties hitherto seemingly insur- passed through the glow of his exultation 
mountable he now brushed valiantly aside. as he turned, walked down the hallway, 
In his vivified hopes and quickened pulses and entered the library. 
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The sight of his father’s face, stern, 
hard, and uncompromising, transfixed his 
heart with sudden anxiety. Troubled, he 
approached the old gentleman, who sat 
there in his reading-chair under the 
drench of light from the desk-lamp. 

“You wanted to see me, father?” he 
inquired, with a premonition of the 
reason. 

“Yes. Sit down,” directed Eliot Vin- 
ton, nodding austerely at a chair across 
the desk from his own. 

Bradford sat down, looked appraisingly 
at his father, and waited in silence for the 
attack, which he now felt positive was 
about to break. The old shipping-master 
peered a moment at his son through gold- 
rimmed pince-nez. Then, frowning, he 
opened a drawer in the desk and took out 
a folded newspaper which showed an item 
marked with blue pencil. 

“ Read that!” directed Eliot, pushing 
the paper across the desk. 

Bradford picked it up and read: 


The Observer has noticed, of late, that a 
certain Back Bay young man, here nameless, 
but of irreproachable family, has of late been 
frequently seen in the company of a certain 
North End mission singer. Can a romance be 
developing in real life between Salvation Army 
Nell and Marlborough Street? Have a care, 
Marlborough Street; there’s a Delilah for every 
Samson! 


read the 


through Bradford 
malicious bit of gossip, while his face 


Twice 


began to burn. Then, gazing with defi- 
ant eyes at his father, he dropped the 
paper on the desk. 

There came a little silence in the 
library, a silence so profound that the 
ticking of the clock on the stairs was 
plainly to be heard. Then the elder 
Vinton, drumming on the desk with 
nervous fingers, shot a keen bolt: 

“Of course I know who is referred to 
in this paragraph,” rasped he. “ You 
need not deny it, Bradford! Even if I 
failed to read the truth in your face, I 
have other proofs.” 

Still Bradford made no answer. His 
face had ceased to burn. In silence he 


eyed his father, who was looking at him 
with frigid and scornful displeasure. 

“Well?” suddenly demanded 
“You have nothing to say?” 

“ Nothing at all,” answered Bradford. 
“ Have you anything?” 

“Much! That is why I have sum- 
moned you. I am glad your mother is 
not at home and will not return till to- 
morrow. We have a highly painful matter 
to discuss, and her presence would only 
complicate the interview.” 

Eliot paused a moment, removed his 
glasses, put them on again, as was his 
habit when agitated, and demanded: 

“ Well, sir, what do you think of your 
actions? What do you think of a line of 
conduct which has resulted in this?” He 
pointed at the newspaper. “And in 
this?” He drew a clipping from his 
waistcoat-pocket and laid it before his son. 
“ Here, sir,” he added, “is something that 
completely proves your infamy!” 

Bradford pushed the clipping aside. 

“ More back-stairs gossip, I suppose?” 
he sneered. 

“Yes; quite appropriate for a back- 
stairs liaison,” retorted the old gentleman. 

Bradford flushed again, this time with 
anger, but held his peace. His father eyed 
him narrowly for a moment, and then 
began again: 

“TI tried to overlook the first reference 
to your misconduct. I disapproved, but 
I was willing to pardon it on the grounds 
of youth and inexperience. This, however, 
is going too far!” He pointed at the bit 
of print. “ As a Vinton I cannot and will 
not have any aspersions cast on our name. 
You have done your mother and me a 
great wrong. Now, Bradford, you must 
make amends.” 

“Amends? What do you mean?” 

“You must dismiss this creature. You 
must break with her at once, permanently 
and for all time. You must—” 

“ Wait, father!” interrupted Bradford, 
beginning to tremble with a nervous chill. 
“ Wait!” 

“You must pay her whatever she de- 
mands, if necessary to free yourself from 


Eliot. 
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her grip. I will settle the bill. And after 
that—” 

“ Father, do you know what you’re 
saying?” exclaimed Bradford, suddenly 
standing up. He gripped the edge of the 
desk, leaned over it, and peered into the 
old gentleman’s face. “ Do you realize 
you’re asking an impossibility?” 

“ An impossibility? How so?” 

“ Because this girl has just promised to 
marry me!” 

Eliot Vinton stiffened in every muscle. 

“Eh? What?” he stammered. “ What 
did you say?” 

“You heard me the first time. It’s 
true. I’ve asked her and been accepted.” 

The shipping-master stared at his son 
with widening eyes. His body relaxed: he 
sank back into his chair. 

“ Bradford,” said he, “are you— 
insane?” 

“ Far from it.” 

“ But you—you don’t mean—” 

“Yes, I do. I’m telling you the abso- 
lute truth. I asked her this afternoon, 
at her home in East Boston, and she 
accepted me—after making some objec- 
tions. To-morrow I’m going to give her 
a ring. I tell you we’re engaged—en- 
gaged to be married.” 

“ What?” exhaled the old gentleman 
with growing stupefaction. “You, a 
Vinton, intend to marry a—a woman of 
the street? No, no, no, impossible!” 

Bradford’s face grew a dull red. 

“ That’s a gratuitous insult,” he retort- 
ed, “ for the best and purest girl I ever 
knew!” 

“A North End slum mission hanger- 
on,” said his father; “ and you—you, a 
Vinton—” 

“ Oh, I hate the name of Vinton!” the 
young man passionately exploded. “ I’ve 
heard it dinned into my ears ever since 
I could remember—Vinton this and 
Vinton that, till it sickens me. What do 
I care who I am, or who she is, if I love 
her and she loves me? If I’ve found a 
true, good, intelligent girl, the most 
capable and energetic I’ve ever known— 
a real companion and a mate?” 
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“* My son,” his father replied, “let us 
not lose our heads. It is evident you are 
laboring under a delusion from which I 
must awaken you. You are young and 
I am old. I understand the world and its 
ways far better than you can. Perhaps I 
understand you, too. I am therefore will- 
ing to make allowances. But I pray you, 
for your mother’s sake, if not for mine 
—don’t bring disgrace upon our stock. 
Don’t rush madly into ruin for the sake 
of a woman of that class!” 

“What class do you mean?” retorted 
Bradford. 

“Why, naturally, an inferior class to 
ours.” 

“ How inferior? This girl comes of 
Scottish-English ancestry. She is sturdy 
with the blood of forebears who have 
cleared the woods and fields, sailed the 
sea, and dominated nature. She has 
virtue, brains, energy, and high principles. 
She is physically perfect and mentally 
acute. Is that inferiority?” 

Eliot Vinton made a weary gesture 
with both hands and sat down again. 

“ Even granting all this, and assuming 
you are correctly informed,” he answered, 
“she nevertheless belongs to the working 
class. She is a proletarian. You, Brad- 
ford, have had twenty-five years of high 
breeding, and back of you stand centuries 
of culture. Do you realize that the name 
of Vinton appeared in the passenger-list 
of the Mayflower? That the first surgeon 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony was a 
Vinton? That our family has produced 
a long list of men who have been social, 
political, and intellectual leaders in New 
England?” 

“ Hers has produced hardy pioneers— 
men, as I have told you, who have hewn 
the forests, tilled the soil, built the stone 
walls of New England, and battled with 
the ocean. She’s inherited vigor of mind 
and body from them, end faith and 
loyalty, and the kindness of her minister- 
ing hands. Somewhere in the Rig Veda 
it says that the upgathered waters of the 
ages shall be poured in floods of blessing 
on the arid plain, to lose themselves once 
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more in the shining sea. That’s the way 
I look upon this woman. Her strength, 
patience, and courage will give a new 
vigor to our stock. That’s why I’ve 
chosen her.” 

“So, then,” demanded Eliot, with a 
note of relief in his voice—‘ so, then, it 
is merely a eugenic proposition? Mis- 
taken as you are, that is your motive? 
You do not really love her?” 

“T do love her, but I wouldn’t have 
loved her if she hadn’t been as I’m 
describing her. Now do you understand 
me, father?” 

“No,” answered the old shipmaster 
wearily, “I do not understand. In our 
own class, surely, there are women of good 
blood, of vigor and attainments, who 
would have served the same ends, and in 
addition—”’ 

“Tt’s no use talking, father,” inter- 
rupted Bradford. “I love her, and I’m 
going to marry her. My word is pledged, 
and that settles it!” 

For a long minute Eliot Vinton gazed 
at his son with eyes wherein smoldered 
the anger he had tried to quell. Then all 
at once he demanded: 

“What is the name of this person?” 

“ Sylvia Alden.” 

“Ah, Sylvia Alden! And she lives 
somewhere in the exclusive purlieus of 
the North End?” 

“She lives in East Boston, in a very 
good and pleasant home of her own.” 

“T see! She is a mission hanger-on, 
I believe?” 

“ She sings once or twice a week in a 
mission,” explained Bradford, holding his 
increasing anger with something of an 
effort. ‘‘ That’s only an incident, however. 
She has regular work, lots of it, more than 
any three women ought to do. She works 
like a slave, earning her own living, help- 
ing to support her aunt and to keep her 
brother in school, and also paying off 
a lot of old debts. What more do you 
want as a guarantee of uprightness?” 

Briefly he recounted Sylvia’s many 
activities, while Eliot listened with indif- 
ference. At mention of the sail-loft, how- 
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ever, the old shipmaster leaned forward 
with frowning brows. 

“What’s that? She works for Cord- 
wain & McCutcheon?” he demanded. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“What was her father’s name? Was 
it David Alden?” 

“Yes, it was,” answered Bradford, 
astonished. ‘ You didn’t know him, did 
you?” 

“To my sorrow, yes,” said Eliot bit- 
terly. ‘“ Very much indeed to my sorrow! 
This caps the climax, Bradford. Not only 
do you want to marry a working woman, 
but you choose the daughter of one of my 
former employees—and such an em- 
ployee! Naturally, she never told you 
about it?” 

“No,” admitted Bradford. 

“I don’t wonder! She certainly showed 
her wisdom in concealing so damaging a 
fact. Let this be a gage of her whole 
character.” 

“ What damaging fact?” Bradford de- 
manded, peering keenly at his father, as 
if to penetrate some ruse. “ What’s 
damaging about her father having worked 
for you?” 

“ He cheated me out of some four thou- 
sand dollars, that’s all!” said Eliot, a note 
of triumph in his voice. 

“He cheated you? How so?” de- 
manded the young man, his mind in con- 
fusion. “ Sylvia’s father cheated you?” 

The old shipmaster nodded in affirma- 
tion. 

“It’s susceptible of proof,” he said. 
“Tt’s a matter of record; you needn’t 
take my word for it, though my word has 
never yet needed any _ corroboration. 
David Alden was one of my captains, in 
the coastwise trade. He had ambitions; 
looked above his proper station in life. 
Wanted to become a capitalist, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“ What then?” 

“ Well, he saved his wages, and bought 
a share in one of my ships—the Elmeda 
C., a six-masted schooner, launched at 
Bath in 1899. Three years ago last No- 
vember he lost the schooner—piled her 
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up on Rum Reef in a snow-storm. He 
and his wife, who was aboard, went down; 
but not the girl—more’s the pity!” 

“ See here, father—” 

“ Keep still! He’d paid me only twelve 
hundred dollars. There remained forty- 
three hundred due me. Insurance was 
underwritten by two companies. He let 
his share run out. The details are too 
complicated to give now; but when the 
thing was settled I lost a little more than 
four thousand.” 

“ And how much does Sylvia owe you 
now?” Bradford demanded pointblank, as 
a sudden understanding dawned on him. 
“ How much has she paid you already, 
by the sweat of her brow? You, you, 
worth your half-million or so, I believe?” 

“What do you mean, sir?’”’ demanded 
the shipmaster with sudden heat. Intol- 
erant in many things, he was most keenly 
so in regard to any criticism of his 
business methods. ‘“ Have you the ef- 
frontery to stand. there and attack my 
honest dealings with a lawful debtor?” 

“ Bah!” retorted Bradford angrily. 
“You and your ‘ honest dealings’ make 
my flesh creep! Do you know what you’re 
doing to that girl? Understand the in- 
human slavery you’re keeping her in? 
The—” 

“ That’s enough, sir!’ 
Vinton with vehemence. “ This is be- 
yond all bounds of endurance! You not 
only outrage every social convention, dis- 
grace the name of Vinton, and involve us 
in an impossible situation, but you 
defend a scoundrel’s actions and take his 
daughter’s part against your own father! 
What?” He raised a shaking hand 
against his son. “‘ You stand there and 
dare blame me for claiming my just dues? 
I warn you—” 

“ All right, go ahead and warn!” re- 
torted Bradford. “I see how things are. 
I’m beginning to understand. Sylvia was 
too proud to tell me, but now—” 

“ Bradford!” cried the shipmaster, his 
voice crisp and hard. “I cannot and will 
not tolerate such insolence! You and 
your anarchistic idiocies, your low-lived 
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social preferences and perverted sense of 
values, are wholly out of place on Marl- 
borough Street. You belong with your 
Uncle Galen—in the gutter, in the slum!” 

“ You’re right-—I do, rather than in the 
ranks of those who gouge the ultimate 
pound of flesh and drain the final drop 
of blood from poor debtors, from women, 
from—” 

“* Silence!”’ shouted Eliot in a voice his 
son had never yet heard. “ Not another 
word of this! Go to your room, sir, before 
I forget myself. Go!” 

“All right, governor, I’m going,” as- 
sented Bradford. “I’m going. But I'll 
tell you one thing—I’m going farther than 
that. You and I are just about at the 
parting of the ways!” 

He drew a dollar bill from his pocket, 
held it up in front of his father’s face, and 
laughed bitterly. 

“See that?” he demanded. “ Well, 
every dollar I’ve had from you, just like 
this one, has contained some pennies 
sweated out of fer! A part of every idle 
dollar I’ve been spending the past three 
years—no matter how small a part—has 
come from that girl’s infernal slavery to 
you! If I needed anything more to open 
my eyes, I’ve got it now.” 

“T repudiate you,” said the old man 
icily and without a quiver in his voice. “ I 
disown you. You are not a Vinton!” 

“ Oh, all right! If I can’t be a Vinton, 
as you understand it, I can at least try to 
be a man. If I don’t marry Sylvia, and 
help her pay this infamous debt to you 
—a debt which any man with a real heart 
would have forgiven her long ago—may 
I forfeit that title!” 

Eliot Vinton stood up and faced his 
son. He had become hard, inflexible, and 
arrogant. His face, paler than ever, was 
set in harsh lines. 

“* Are you determined to do this thing?” 
he asked. 

“* Absolutely!” 

“You understand, of course, that if 
you leave my house with this intention 
I shall disinherit you?” 

“IT understand.” 
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“ And that all our relations cease from 
that moment?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Very well, sir, there is no more to say. 
From now on you must depend absolutely 
on yourself. I shall be responsible for 
nothing, either socially or financially; nor 
will your mother. She bears my name and 
shares my sentiments.” 

Bradford bit his lip till it purpled. 
Then, nodding, he replied: 

“T think we’ve said quite enough. 
Good-by!” 

Trembling and weak-kneed, but with 
an absolutely unshakable determination, 
he returned to his study. There he packed 
a suit-case with linen, pajamas, and a few 
other necessary articles. He also put in 
the manuscript on which he was working, 
and clamped his typewriter into its 
carrying-case. 

On the table he piled all his ready 
money and loose change, a matter of be- 
tween forty and fifty dollars. Not a cent 
of this, partly drawn from Sylvia’s labors, 
would he keep. He shuddered at sight of 
what seemed to him blood-money. 

From his desk-drawer he took an en- 
velope and pocketed it. It contained a 
check for twelve dollars—the money he 
had received for his Transcript article— 
the only money he had ever earned. He 
had not cashed the check, but had kept 
it with the idea of having it framed. 
Now, however, he would have to sacrifice 
his first-born to the god of necessity. He 
thanked his stars for that check. The 
money was all his, anyhow, and it was all 
clean. 

He scribbled a little note, directing that 
his books and clothing should be packed 
and held ready for him until he sent for 
them. Then, all his preparations made, 
he cast a final, lingering, farewell glance 
about the familiar room. 

“ Good-by!” said he. “I’ve been a 
parasite and blood-sucker long enough! 
I’ve been a weakling long enough. It’s 
time I tried to be a man!” 

A few minutes later, with his suit-case 
in one hand and his typewriter in the 
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other, le let himself out at the front door 
and, planless and an outcast, departed 
silently into the night. 





CHAPTER VII 
THE PLEDGE OF PARTNERSHIP 


WITHOUT any very definite idea whither 
he was bound, his mind in a turmoil, and 
his heart glowing within him like red coals 
of anger, Bradford Vinton struck into 
Clarendon Street and turned toward 
Boylston. He crossed the spacious width 
of Commonwealth Avenue, wondering, as 
he looked up at the windows of two or 
three houses well-known to him, what 
their dwellers would think now if they 
could see who passed that way, and why. 

It didn’t matter what they might think, 
after all, reflected Bradford. He felt that 
he was forever done with all this aristo- 
cratic nonsense; all this white-fingered 
Shylocking under the guise of respecta- 
bility. Done with it, for good and all! 

Doggedly he kept on and on, through 
the dim, misty murk of the spring night. 
The weight of his suit-case and typewriter 
began to drag painfully at his shoulders. 
He only tightened his hold and pushed 
onward. 

Just where he was going he did not 
clearly know. He felt a singular lack of 
excitement as soon as the crisis of passion 
had begun to ebb and the volcano of rage 
to die. Memories of Sylvia calmed him. 
He now sensed less the violent turmoil 
of emotion that he had expected to feel 
than a kind of dull, wondering ache; a 
large surprise at this astounding turn of 
events. 

What would Sylvia say when she 
learned that he had given up his home for 
her, perhaps his patrimony? He felt pride 
in his determination, and knew that she, 
too, would be proud. 

He skirted the dark-looming structures 
of Technology and reached Boylston 
Street. His burden had become severe. 
He felt the need of rest and shelter. In- 
stinctively he turned his footsteps toward 
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the Copley-Plaza; but, reflecting that he 
was now “on his own,” he resisted the 
lure of luxury. Crossing the street, he 
mounted the steps of the Brunswick. It 
was not just what he would otherwise 
have chosen; but any port in a storm. 

The fact that he had not a penny of 
cash in his pocket did not disturb him. 
He felt sure that his suit-case, plastered 
with foreign stickers, and the éclat of his 
signature, would give him unquestioning 
credit. 

“With bath, of course,” remarked the 
clerk, in an it-couldn’t-be-otherwise tone 
of finality. 

Vinton nodded. 

“ Of course,” said he. 

He felt a bit vexed at not being able 
to tip the boy who escorted him aloft, for 
he had always strewn largess with a free 
hand; but he expected there would be an- 
noyances until he could get himself estab- 
lished in this new manner of life. 

Alone in his room, he lighted his pipe 
again and sat down for a good think. He 
leaned back in the Morris chair, blew 
smoke at the chandelier, and pondered 


deeply. Regrets he felt none; fears he 
scorned. Anyhow, the thing had been in- 
evitable. Sooner or later it was bound to 
come. It was merely another case of the 


new blood conflicting with the old. 

Now, what was the next move to be? 
His mind logically considered the prob- 
lem of life as an independent, self- 
supporting unit of society. Obviously he 
would have to find a job—a position, he 
mentally called it. Yes, of course; but 
at what work? 

No doubt he could annex a gilded sine- 
cure by applying to some of his father’s 
friends or business associates. None of 
them would dare refuse him. But this 
indirect levying on the governor’s re- 
sources profoundly repelled him. No— 
nothing of that sort would do. 

He must, then, shift for himself, en- 


tirely outside the familiar paths of 
acquaintance. Naturally he turned to his 
hoped-for profession, writing. He would 


He would devote himself ardu- 


write! 
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ously to the game, and make good! 
With this determination in mind, and 
with many pure and lofty thoughts of 
Sylvia, the exile laid himself down to 
sleep that night, glad in the consciousness 
that to-day had closed the old era; that 
to-morrow would open a new one. 

Morning found him less optimistic. 
Something in the raw and blustery day— 
a bad one, even for Boston—and in 
awakening outside his own quarters de- 
pressed him. As he lay pondering the 
new turn of events, uneasy doubts began 
to creep upon him. Had he been diplo- 
matic enough? Had he exhausted all the 
possibilities of compromise before having 
made the break? Had not anger and a 
certain quixotic romanticism driven him 
overhastily to this step? 

He thrust these fancies from him as 
being unworthy of a man. A cold shower 
and a hot breakfast revived his courage 
and his energies. After all, life was good. 
Thoughts of his mother still troubled him, 
to be sure, but he suppressed them. Now 
that his decision had been made, nothing 
in the world should turn him from it. 

After breakfast he sat pondering for a 
few minutes in the hotel lobby. He would 
not see Sylvia till afternoon, at the little 
East Boston flat. Before telling her the 
news he must find some foothold. Pride 
dictated this resolution. Once he could 
make connections with some magazine or 
newspaper, the rest would be easy. 

At about half past nine he sallied forth, 
looking for a job—a novel experience, 
thought he, and by no means displeasing. 
A red March sun had burned through the 
earlier morning haze. Under the fresh 
breeze the puddled streets were rapidly 
drying. The city seemed brisk, hopeful, 
energetic. 

Gladdened by the thought that he now 
had some right among all these busy folk 
—for he, too, was going to work—he 
struck down Boylston Street at a good 
pace. He crossed the Public Garden, 
where already the flower-beds were being 
prepared for crocuses and tulips, traversed 
the Common, over which flocks of pigeons 




















were flying in the morning sun, and so 
reached Park Street. Some few minutes 
later Hosmer Gilmartin, editor of the 
Continental Review, was handing back to 
him three of his most careful essays with 
an infinitude of regrets. 

Still optimistic, Bradford went the 
rounds of all the offices where he had 
sent manuscripts, or where he thought he 
might try leaving some. Net results of 
the morning’s exertions—nothing but 
promises, excuses, and regrets. 

Noon found him hungry and a little 
worried. Puzzled, he returned to the hotel 
for lunch, where he economized as best 
he knew how. His bill came to only 
seventy-five cents, which he regarded as 
a notable instance of frugality. 

After lunch he called Sylvia on the 
telephone, apologized for not having com- 
municated with her sooner, and begged 
her to cut short her work late that after- 
noon and see him. She sensed trouble in 
his voice, and asked what it might be; 
but he evaded the question. With a 
little message of love he said good-by and 
once more resumed his quest for work. 

The afternoon proved as fruitless as 
the morning had been. He found nothing. 
Toward five o’clock he was at Sylvia’s 
door. In the little hallway of the flat 
he took her in his arms and kissed her— 
kissed her and felt her kisses in return, 
and knew that the penalty exacted of him 
for such joy was nothing. 

The girl’s intuition told her that what 
she had divined that morning was real. 
Bradford was in trouble! She held his 
face between her hands, looked anxiously 
at him in the vague light, and questioned: 

“What’s happened, Bradford? Is it 
what I knew would happen? So soon?” 

“ Yes, dear—the inevitable! What do 
I care, if I have you?” 

“ Your father—” 

“Yes. Hard as iron. 
got the mater going, too.” 
“ How did he know?” 

“ Oh, he saw a couple of fool items in a 
paper. Wretched gossip! He accused 
me, and I told him everything, of course. 


I suppose he’s 
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He got very ugly, said things I couldn’t 
stand for, and—well, I quit, that’s all. 
You might as well try to buck a stone 
wall as to budge him where his infernal 
family pride is concerned. I won’t try 
any more. We’ve had it all out, and I’ve 
left, that’s all. You come first now, Syl- 
via. I don’t care what they do, I’m going 
to stick!” 

She drew his head down and kissed his 
eyes and then his mouth. 

“You mustn’t!” she whispered in a 
voice that thrilled his soul. “I can’t let 
you, Bradford! It seems romantic now, 
just at the beginning, to come down to my 
level—” 

“Up to it, you mean!” he exclaimed 
passionately. 

“ But when you're disinherited, dis- 
owned, and—”’ 

“What do I care for all that?” he re- 
torted, his arms tightening about her. 
“Do you mean to tell me I could ever be 
happy if I abandoned you, Sylvia, and 
went back to that miserable, parasitic 
existence? Happy spending money, part 
of which was wrung out of your very life 
and blood? Happy—” 

“Oh!” she gasped. “ He—he told you 
that? ‘Told you about the—” 

“ Yes, everything!” 

“Oh, I didn’t want you to know that, 
Bradford, I didn’t want you to!” she 
passionately exclaimed. ‘I owe him the 
money, all fair enough. It’s a debt of 
honor—” 

“That I’m going to help you pay, if 
there’s a spark of manhood in me! Tell 
me one thing, Sylvia. How long have you 
known I was his son—son of the man 
who’s been grinding you half to death for 
three years?” 

“Almost from the beginning, Brad- 
ford,” she replied, smiling. 

“And you never told me?” 

“What good would it have done? It 
would only have complicated matters, 
dear. It would have put into your head 
ideas of pity and chivalry and help and 
—oh, lots of things that would not have 
bettered the situation. No, Bradford, I 
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didn’t want you to know it, and I’m sorry 
you do.” 

“I’m glad I know!” he exulted, laugh- 
ing. “I want to know everything about 
you, Sylvia! And about the way girls 
are exploited and abused when they hap- 
pen to be poor. And about how they, up 
there in the Back Bay—”’ 

“Hush! You mustn’t!” she soothed 
him, covering his mouth with her firm, 
cool hand. “ You’re all excited, Brad- 
ford. Now don’t let’s think of that any 
more, but of something more practical. 
You’re really determined not to go back 
to—to everything that’s yours?” 

“Why do you ask, Sylvia?” he smiled. 
“ That’s a question I needn’t answer. 
You know what I’m going to do!” 

At sight of the bright happiness that 
suffused her face, warm as the quickening 
blood in her throat and cheek, he gath- 
ered her in his arms again and held her 
head to his breast, patting her hair with 
his hand and kissing it, and whispering 
words of endearment that still came 
awkwardly from his unaccustomed lips. 

“ We’re both going to stick, aren’t we?” 
he asked finally. 

“ Yes!” she whispered and put an arm 
about his neck. “ As long as you want 
me, Bradford, you never need doubt me. 
You're true blue—I can’t be less. But 
tell me,” and she freed herself from his 
arms, “just what are your plans now? 
Come in here and sit down and tell me 
everything. We can’t play the part of 
irresponsible children. We’ve got to know 
where we’re going, and how to get there.” 

By the hand she led him into the little 
parlor, its walls reddened by shafts of 
the sun now dropping through the haze 
and smoke of Boston, across the harbor. 
They sat down on the sofa, under the in- 
spection of the stuffed parrot, and looked 
at each other frankly, appraisingly, stead- 
ily, as if to read what each could give 
the other in the battle that lay ahead. 

She still held his hand. He felt hers 
tremble a little, but her voice was steady 
as she asked: 

“ Now tell me, what are your plans?” 
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“ My plans? Well, first and foremost, 
I’m not going to accept any favors from 
him, even if he offers them. I’m done 
with all that. From now on I’m going to 
play the game alone. That much is set- 
tled, anyhow!” 

She smiled at his vehemence, nodded 
comprehension, and waited for him to 
continue. 

“ That’s settled,” he repeated, “ and it 
means that I’ve got to begin paddling 
my own canoe. I’ve made a start already, 
though I own it’s not a very brilliant 
one.” Briefly he outlined the day’s at- 
tempts—and failures. “ But I’m going 
to stick to it, Sylvia,” he concluded. 
“ There’s no quitting now!” 

She nodded approval, her eyes eloquent 
of pride. 

“On a pinch,” said she, “ I can prob- 
ably get you something to do.” 

“No,” he denied her, “I couldn’t let 
you. I couldn’t stand that, Sylvia! I’ve 
got my own row to hoe. If I can’t do 
it, I’ve no right to be called a man.” 

“Well, Bradford, perhaps that’s so 
she answered seriously. ‘“ What can you 
do—besides articles which don’t seem to 
have much of a market? Bookkeeping? 
Shorthand?” 

“No; they don’t teach those at uni- 
versities.” 

“ Know how to sell anything?” 

“1 doubt if I could sell gold dollars 
for a nickel apiece. It’s this way, Sylvia; 
I know all kinds of classical junk, art, 
philosophy, and such trimmings; but as 
for earning any money, well—” He 
shrugged his shoulders eloquently. 

“How much money have you?” she 
demanded with practical directness. 

He showed her the check for twelve 
dollars. 

“Nothing but that,” he admitted, 
“but it’s all mine, anyhow. None of it 
came from the governor. I owe part of it 
already, though, at the hotel.” 

“The hotel? You mean to say you're 
stopping at a hotel?” 

“Yes, the Brunswick.” 

“Good gracious, Bradford, that will 
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never do! You must leave there at once 
and get a room somewhere.” 

“ A room?” 

“Yes, and a mighty cheap one, too. 
There are lots to be had in the South 
End. Don’t you dare pay more than two 
fifty a week. Remember, Bradford, the 
days of Fortunatus’s purse are ended. 
You’ve got to pull in your belt and face 
the hard realities of life. Your clothes will 
do for a good while. It’s bread and butter 
you’ve got to look out for now; and if 
you go at it right you'll soon be on your 
feet again.”’ 

“T’d be all right from the beginning, 
if those confounded editors would only 
buy my stuff!” he exclaimed, voicing a 
plaint as old as the art of printing. 

“ They will, if you’ll cut out the essays 
and ‘ trimmings,’ as you call them, and 
get down to business. Try reporting for 
some daily at space rates. Pick up what- 
ever items you can. It will lead to some- 
thing better. And remember, every penny 
counts now. You’ve got to readjust your- 
self to absolutely new conditions. I’m 
going to take you in hand and make you 
do it, too!” 

He laughed heartily—his first laugh 
that day—and drew her to him. 

“Miss Business Manager, eh?” he 
chaffed, strengthened and calmed by her 
level-headed way of attacking the greatest 
problem that had ever confronted him. 

““ No, not that,” she answered, stroking 
back his hair, as she looked into his face 
with pride and a kind of maternal love 
which seemed to mother him in the em- 
brace of her soul. ‘“‘ Not that, Bradford. 
Sha’n’t we say partner?” 

““ Now and forever, yes!” he whispered, 
as he sealed the compact with a kiss. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SHYSTER AND HIS BREED 


In the austere house of Vinton that 
morning’s breakfast was a sad and cheer- 
less mockery. The night before, at half 
past eleven o'clock, the old shipmaster’s 
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wife had returned from a_ protracted 
meeting of the Society for the Ameliora- 
tion of Poverty, to find her husband in a 


white rage, and Bradford gone. There 
had been a harsh scene, in which Vinton 
had refused to concede a single point. 
Neither one had slept much that night. 

Morning brought gloom to the silent 
old mansion, through which the slow- 
measured ticking of the clock on the pol- 
ished stairs told off the beads of their 
lives’ shortening rosaries. Eliot Vinton 
showed the strain in his sunken eyes and 
flaccid, sallow cheeks; but his face had 
become a carved mask of implacability. 
His wife realized the futility of further 
argument and held her peace. 

Moreover, Martha Vinton understood 
that her son had disgraced one of the 
oldest and most eminent names in the 
commonwealth. Not even her mother- 
love could submerge that damning fact. 
Noblesse oblige had always been the 
motto of her family—the Tillotsons, of 
Newbury Street. 

Nevertheless, as the shipping-master 
made ready to depart for his office, there 
came some little discussion of a possible 
remedy for the evil that had befallen. 

“You understand, of course,” said 
Eliot Vinton, as he took his silk hat from 
the rack in the gloomy hall, “that you 
and I must stand together as a unit in 
this crisis. You must continue to support 
me in the decision that no proletarian 
scum shall ever contaminate our blood!” 

“I will,” the wife answered wearily. 
“Your judgment is quite right. But, 
Eliot, may there not be some way to 
bring him to his senses and restore him 
to us before that woman shall have abso- 
lutely ruined him and disgraced our 
name?” 

“ Possibly. In fact, Martha, I already 
have a plan—” 

‘“‘ What is it?” she interrupted with an 
eagerness that belied her outward as- 
sumption of firmness. 

“ I cannot tell you just yet,” he denied 
her, shaking his head. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I 
am beginning to see a way.” 
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“ You mean to try to force him?” Mrs. 
Vinton asked. 

“No. If Bradford returns, it will be 
because he will be willing to abandon the 
creature and redeem his manhood. There 
shall be no coercion. So now, Martha,” 
he added, moving toward the door, “ do 
not question me any further. You need 
only trust in me.” 

Then he left her alone with the silent, 
impassive servants—removed from any 
possibility of human sympathy or comfort 
from them by vast reaches of social sepa- 
ration; alone in the big, empty house; 
alone with the heart-chilling comfort that 
she bore the name of Vinton. 

The shipmaster, his plan now assuming 
definite outlines, ordered his chauffeur to 
drive him to Pemberton Square, that 
quiet backwater near the city’s streaming 
tides of life, where the massive court- 
house dominates the nests of lawyers’ 
offices that cluster in the buildings all 
about. 

“Irvin Stagg — Investigations,” an- 
nounced an inconspicuous sign painted on 
a marble slab at the doorway of one of 
the older and meaner of these buildings. 
Here Eliot Vinton entered. With the 
decision of a man whose mind is fully 
made up, and who knows precisely what 
he intends to do, he climbed three 
curving flights of stairs, reached Stagg’s 
office, and walked in. 

Stagg looked up from a desk littered 
with papers in a sodden disorder which 
harmonized with the untidy clutter of the 
legal den where for many years he had 
spun webs of iniquity. A gross, red-faced 
man, this Stagg, with protuberant brown 
eyes and a double chin—a man of large 
girth and small morals, a man known in 
the underworld as a “right guy,” but 
viewed with suspicion in the world of 
legitimate affairs. 

He was not now a practising lawyer, 
but was what is known in cant speech as 
a “law-ghost.” Some years before he 
had been expelled from the Massachusetts 
bar; the record against his name, in the 
near-by court-house, read: “ Bad moral 
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character.” Nevertheless, he still did 
business in more or less devious ways. 

“ Mr. Vinton, I believe?” said he, nod- 
ding at his visitor with an oleaginous 
smile. ‘ What gives me the pleasure of 
such an early call? I haven’t had the 
privilege of seeing you since that little 
matter of the Seamen’s Liability Bill.” 

He put his cigar down on the desk, 
arose, and shook hands with Vinton, who 
submitted to the formality with very bad 
grace. Then he motioned the visitor to a 
chair. 

“ Well, Mr. Vinton, what can we do 
for you this morning?” he queried. 

Vinton put his top-hat on the cleanest 
part of the desk, drew up the proffered 
chair, and sat down. For a moment he 
eyed Stagg with a kind of chill superiority 
that seemed to shrink from contact with 
the presence of the man he perforce must 
use; then, forcing himself to speak, he 
answered the shyster’s question. 

“I have a matter of some importance 
for you to handle.” 

“Ah, yes? Matters of importance are 
what I’m looking for, Mr. Vinton. Now 
just what might be the nature of this 
work?” 

“ Before we discuss it,” said the ship- 
master, “ you must understand the ne- 
cessity for absolute discretion.” 

Stagg nodded, leaned back in his chair, 
and scratched his double chin, which for 
two or three days had not made the ac- 
quaintance of the razor. With narrowing 
eyes that seemed almost black as the 
heavy, puffed lids closed, he studied 
Vinton. 

“I’m your man!” he assented. 
a whisper gets by me.” 

“ Very well,” continued Vinton. “ You 
are to investigate a certain person at 
once, and give me all the facts.” 

“ Facts are my strong point. 
this party—a woman?” 
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“ H-m!” grunted the law-ghost, smiling 
shrewdly. His intuitions had not misled 
him: “ What name, please?” 

“ Sylvia Alden.” 
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“Miss or Mrs.?” 
“ Unmarried—at present.” 


“T see!’’ commented Stagg, nodding 
again. ‘“‘ And you want me to get her, so 
that—”’ 


“T want all the facts concerning her; 
nothing but the facts. Your methods of 
obtaining facts are of no importance to 
me, and I do not wish to know of them. 
They concern only yourself. All that 
interests me is the result. I direct you 
to investigate her fully and report to me 
inside of a week.” 

“ Nothing easier,” affirmed Stagg, tap- 
ping on the desk with a paper-cutter. 
“It’s all a matter of dollars and cents, 
like everything else.”’ 

“Tt may facilitate the investigation,” 
continued the shipmaster, “ to state that 
she is employed by Cordwain & Mc- 
Cutcheon, the sailmakers, on Commercial 
Street. Her father was at one time 
employed by me, much to my detriment.” 

“ Very well! Can you give me anything 
else?” 

“Ves. She is engaged in work at a 
North End gospel mission.” 

“T understand,” said the shyster. He 
leaned forward, picked up a chewed stub 
of a pencil, and noted all these facts on 
the back of an old envelope. “ Slum 
mission, eh? Very significant! I’ve got 
quite enough to start on, Mr. Vinton. I’m 
sure a week will suffice to get all the 
facts. Great things, facts are—stubborn 
things, as Josh Billings said. Never neg- 
lect facts, whatever you do!” 

Vinton regarded him with hard impas- 
siveness. 

‘I will give you,” said he, “an 
honorarium of two thousand dollars if 
you perform your work satisfactorily.” 

* All right, sir!” answered Stagg, his 
eyes glinting avidly. ‘I’m safe in guar- 
anteeing satisfaction. I know all that 
mission gang. If she travels with that 
crowd—” 

“ Kindly make no assumptions,” Vin- 
ton interrupted coldly. “I want nothing 
but the truth. Your investigation must 
be full, comprehensive, and final. In 
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addition to your honorarium, I will allow 
you five hundred dollars for expenses.” 

Only with difficulty could the law- 
ghost dissemble the greedy joy that pos- 
sessed his soul. Vinton drew out his 
check-book, but Stagg waved this away 
with a warning hand. 

“Cash only, if you please,” said he, 
“in a personal matter of this sort.” 

Silently Vinton put the check-book into 
his pocket again and took out his wallet. 
He counted out five hundred dollars in 
bills and laid them on the desk. Stagg 
eyed the money greedily, but let it lie 
untouched. 

“ Keep me informed of all important 
developments,” directed the shipmaster, 
reaching for his hat, “ but do not tele- 
phone me.” 

“ Certainly not! 

“ Begin your investigation at once, 
without a minute’s delay. Communicate 
with me only by letter, addressing me at 
my office in the Exchange Building. Be 
sure to mark every letter ‘ personal.’ ” 

“ Needless instructions, Mr. Vinton!” 
the law-shark assured him. “I quite 
understand éverything.” 

“Very well,” answered the visitor, 
rising. “‘ There is only one thing more to 
say. My son Bradford has left my house. 
Find out where he is lodging, and let me 
know at once. If he changes his quarters, 
notify me.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the shyster, also 
getting up. He hesitated on the brink of 
an embarrassing question, but thought 
better of it in time, and merely scratched 
his chin once more. 

“ Good day,” said Vinton crisply. 

“ Good day, sir, and thank you for the 
commission,” answered Stagg, rubbing his 
hands together. 

He bowed his client from the office; 
then, gloating, returned to his desk. With 
eager fingers he counted the money, found 
the amount correct, and thrust: the bills 
into his pocketbook. 

“Still in the game!” he muttered. 
‘Still in the game! When that gang of 
dress-suit burglars up there in the court- 
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house threw me out they thought they’d 
put a permanent crimp in me; but they’ve 
got another think coming. I’m still in 
the game!” 

Chuckling to himself, he walked heavily 
to the door of a private inner room and 
opened it. 

Within this room sat a man, his feet 
on a table, his chair sagging back against 
the wall. This man, of indeterminate 
age, but probably not over twenty-five 
—though his mottled, drink-reddened, 
pimply face and his bulbous nose were 
those of an old toper—was idly picking 
his teeth with a brassy safety-pin and 
reading the Police Gazette. He turned 
bleary eyes toward Stagg, sniffed noisily, 
rubbed his nose with the back of his hand, 
and emitted a single monosyllable: 

* Job?” 

“ Job is right, Meiny,” answered Stagg, 
winking with satisfaction. “And it’s a 
pippin this time!” He beckoned the inert 
one with a commanding finger. “ Meiny,” 
bade he, “‘ come here!” 

Thus adjured, the pimply one lowered 
his feet from the table, unkinked his 
flaccid body, arose, and trailed into the 
outer office. He slumped wearily into the 
chair that Vinton had just vacated, spat 
on the floor, leered at Stagg, and in- 
quired: 

“ What’s the lay, old gent?” 

“ Investigation of a lady’s character,” 
grinned the shyster, sitting down on the 
edge of the desk and swinging a fat leg. 

* Put her on the bum, huh?” 

“Surest thing you know! Old man 
Vinton, you savvy—he’s the fish we’ve 
landed this time—isn’t offering me a fee 
of two hundred and fifty bucks, plus a 
hundred expense money, to dig into the 
past of a Nellie, the Beautiful Shop-Girl, 
and give her a clean bill of health; 
especially when by putting two and two 
together it’s a cinch his son is bugs about 
her, and has blown the home nest on 
account of her. So it stands to 
reason—”’ 

“Tf you wouldn’t lie so like thunder,” 
interrupted Meiny, leering up at Stagg, 
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“we'd go to it stronger. It ain’t right 
for you to try an’ double-cross your only 
son!” 

“Lie?” demanded Stagg angrily. 
“What d’you mean, lie?” 

“Oh, I’m on, all right! I was Johnny- 
on-the-Spot, at the keyhole,” retorted . 
Meiny. “ He said two thousand, an’ you 
got five hundred in your kick, right now, 
that he shoved you. What’s more, I’m 
goin’ to pull down half, or—you know 
what I can do. If you double-cross son, 
I'll double-cross dad. That’s fifty-fifty. 
Pungle out the rhino now, old gent, an’ 
no more bull!” 

Stagg reddened till his jowls glowed 
like a turkey’s wattles. . 

“ You—you—” he stammered. 

“ Pedal that stuff and shove me two 
fifty,” said Meiny, his voice a kind of 
unctuous, vicious whine; “or this game 
is crabbed before it starts. Get me, dad?” 

With an evil look the shyster produced 
the expense money. 

“Take a hundred, Meiny,” pleaded 
Stagg, “and call it a bargain! If you 
get more, you'll stay soused for a week, 
and I need you on this lay—need you 
bad. So—” 

“ Two fifty, mow!” snarled the shy- 
ster’s spawn. 

Stagg capitulated. 

“ Well, well!” he bluffed. “I won’t 
be hard on my own flesh and blood. Only, 
go easy on the booze. Hold off for a week 
or two, anyhow. There’s big stakes in 
this, if we work itO. K. I’m going to put 
you right on the job, and you'll need all 
the brains you’ve still got left. Here, 
Meiny, take it—and for the Lord’s sake, 
go slow!” 

Impassively the puffy-faced one shoved 
into his pocket the bills his father counted 
out to him. Then, lighting a cigarette, 
he inhaled a lungful of smoke, leaned back 
in his chair, put his feet on the desk, and 
leered with evil eyes at his progenitor. 

“ Now, old gent,” said he, “ we'll get 
down to tacks an’ frame this thing right. 
Who is the skirt you want to get, an’ 
where, an’ what? Hand me the dope 




















straight, an’ I'll guarantee to produce 
results. Let’s have it, dad!” 





CHAPTER IX 


ANOTHER FATHER AND HIS SON 


HEARTENED by Stagg’s positive as- 
surances, the shipmaster returned home, 
not only pondering the campaign for 
breaking up his son’s “ mad folly,” as he 
characterized it, but also thinking of ven- 
geance on Sylvia. 

Before he reached the big, gray house 
in Marlborough Street he had mapped out 
a vicious plan of attack. He would press 
his claim against her father, would fasten 
it on her, get judgment, sell her up, take 
away whatever home she had, and throw 
her out of employment. He might not be 
able to deprive her of all her occupations, 
but certainly Cordwain & McCutcheon 
would come to heel. His business rela- 
tions with the firm would enable him to 
secure her dismissal. 

“We shall see,” he growled as he 
mounted the steps of his home, “ whether 
a woman of that class can come between 
my son and me, and go unscathed!” 

Martha Vinton greeted him anxiously, 
with reddened eyes and a face of pale 
grief. Much moved, Eliot took her into 
the library. He kissed her, and—keeping 
his arm about her with unaccustomed 
gentleness—bade her be of good courage. 

“ T beg you, my dear,” he reassured her, 
“do not allow this unfortunate affair to 
prey on your mind. I have already taken 
steps to bring Bradford to his seyses. In 
a very few days, I feel positive, he will be 
at home with us again. A man of my 
resources does not allow himself to be 
thwarted by petty difficulties.” 

She looked up at him, relieved, yet 
anxious. 

“You’re quite sure,” she questioned, 
“ that he’ll come back?” 

“ Quite sure. With the developments 
already taking place—” 

“What developments? Tell me, have 
you already started something?” 
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“ Yes, he 


responded. 
“ Everything is being done that skill and 


my dear,” 


money can do. The result is assured.” 

“ You really think so, Eliot?” 

“Tdo. I know human nature, Martha; 
and, better still, I know our son. I can 
almost guarantee that in a week he will be 
back here with us—back here to stay.” 

“God grant you may be right!” she 


exclaimed, clasping her hands. “ And 
there will be no scandal, after all?” 
“T am sure there will be none. Calm 


yourself, my dear. Wait. Trust me. You 
shall see, this time if never before, what 
it means to be a Vinton!” 


Evening—the evening of the third day. 

It was late, after the closing of the 
motion-picture theater. Sylvia and Brad- 
ford, sitting in the little parlor of the East 
Boston flat, were anxiously taking counsel 
of each other. Disappointment and some 
touch of deprivation had already come to 
him; misfortune to her. Bradford looked 
a trifle thinner. One could now see just 
a hint of his cheek-bones, and something 
of his fresh color had faded. Quick-lunch 
emporiums and beaneries do not ade- 
quately replace the diet afforded by a 
home on Marlborough Street. 

Also, his unpressed suit had lost its 
tailor-made smartness. Pride had for- 
bidden him to send for his other clothing 
—that, and a shortage of money to pay 
even the trifling express charge. In the 
cheap room on Appleton Street that he 
had rented for a week—cash in advance 
——he now had only his typewriter and the 
effects he had carried away in his suit- 
case. Hence the slight though percepti- 
ble change in his appearance, which even 
a careful shave, well-blacked boots, and 
fresh linen could not wholly conceal. 

“So you didn’t sell anything to-day,” 
the girl was saying. “I wonder what’s 


the matter with these newspapers! [| 


thought anybody could report for them 
—that is, anybody who knew what news 
is and how to write.” 

“That’s more or less a myth,” an- 
swered Bradford, “ or else I don’t know 
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news and can’t write, or else everything 
I’ve tackled has been covered already. I 
don’t know what to think, Sylvia.” He 
shook his head, puzzled and discouraged. 
“ Something’s wrong somewhere. Surely 
it can’t be that the governor is stabbing 
me in the back?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled oddly. 

“T hate to say anything against him, 
Bradford,” she answered, “ but I’m sus- 
picious. I—I guess I'll have to tell you 
what happened to me this morning. 
We're partners, you know, and you'll find 
it out later anyhow, so I might as well 
tell you now. I’ve lost my job!” 

“ Lost your job? Which one?” he de- 
manded, starting forward in his chair. 

“ At the sail-loft.” 

“ What? You don’t mean to say—” 

“ Yes, Bradford, it’s a fact. I was dis- 
charged this morning.” 

“ No!” 

“ Yes, it’s true. I’ve lost a job that’s 
been paying me five dollars a week, and 
work is terribly hard to get.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“Oh, it was simple enough, and it 
looks all right on the surface; but— 
however, no matter about that. Mr. Cord- 
wain just told me that he was very sorry, 
but my work wasn’t satisfactory—that 
was a lie, of course, for I’ve been there 
three years, and he’s never had a com- 
plaint to make—and then he told me he’d 
have to let me go on Saturday. Of course 
he gave me a little something—a few dol- 
lars extra; but what are a few dollars, 
with all this expense here, and with that 
big debt? Well—” 

“What a rotten shame!” ejaculated 
bradford hotly. Then, as understanding 
dawned: “ You don’t suppose the gov- 
ernor—” 

“Do you?” 

“T don’t know, 


Sylvia. It doesn’t 


seem possible that he’d stoop to perse- 
cuting a woman; but he could have had 
you fired easily enough, if he wanted to. 
Those people do lots of business with him. 
By Jove, Sylvia, if I thought—” 
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“ Never mind, Bradford,” she tried to 


calm him, smiling. “It’s only one more 
little obstacle to face. I'll find something 
else to do. I’ve still got my other jobs, 
anyhow. I’m going on just the same as 
before, mission and all. I’m not afraid, 
though if anything should happen to 
throw me out of my other work—” 

Bradford stood up, paced the little 
room for a moment or two, and then 
returned to her. He sat down beside her 
on the worn sofa, took her hand in his, 
and earnestly studied her face. 

“Don’t worry, little girl,” said he. 
“ Everything will come out all right in 
the end. If I can’t make a go of the 
newspaper game, I'll tackle something 
else. There’s always work somewhere for 
a man who’s willing to work—at least, 
I’ve heard that said a great many times. 
We'll pull through somehow.” 

“So long as we stay partners!” she 
answered with a smile. 

“Which means—forever!” he whis- 
pered, drawing her head down on his 
shoulder and kissing the tawny-golden 
masses of her hair 


One week later, on a drizzly April 
morning, the old shipmaster went to see 
his son. He went partly because of 
Martha Vinton’s expressed determination 
to seek out the young man herself if he 
refused—a contingency which the old gen- 
tleman very greatly feared—and partly 
because he hoped some compromise might 
still be effected and some result attained 
without. pushing Bradford to the very 
brink.. Though he by no means shared 
Martha’s fears that their son might be 
ill, starving, perhaps dying, he had been 
so worn down by her importunities and 
his own longings that he had decided to 
humble his pride to the extent of once 
more interviewing Bradford. And s0, 
on the tenth morning after his son had 
left home, he climbed into his limousine 
with the curt order to the chauffeur: 

“ Appleton Street!” 

He knew where and when to find Brad- 
ford. Stagg had told him that much at 
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least, even though he had as yet made 
no report on Sylvia. 

The shipmaster felt an odd contraction 
at his heart as the car swung into Apple- 
ton Street and stopped. Looking askance 
at the shabby-genteel row of red-brick 
houses that confronted him as he got out, 
he stood there staring for a moment in 
the rain; then he perceived the number 
he wanted, mounted the long, cracked, 
sandstone steps, and rang the jangling 
bell. 

“To think,” he muttered, “that it 
should have come to this! To think that 
I, Eliot Chandler Vinton, should be seek- 
ing my son in this environment!” 

A slattern in a dirty kimono admitted 
him and pointed his way up a staircase 
reminiscent of departed onions. 

“ Third floor back,” she informed him, 
amazed at the presence of the limousine 
and the appearance of a silk hat in her 
hallway; then she vanished into lower 
regions. 

Eliot climbed the dark stairs and pres- 
ently reached a door behind which he 
heard, with some emotion, the click-click- 
click of a typewriter hard at work. He 
rapped with gloved knuckles. The 
machine ceased clattering. A key turned. 
The door swung inward, and the two 
Vintons came face to face; the father im- 
maculate, the son in shirt-sleeves, with 
tousled hair and a pipe in his mouth. 

“ Good morning, Bradford,” said the 
shipmaster, trying to make his tone quite 
matter-of-fact, though really it trembled 
just a little. With a yearning eagerness 
of which he felt ashamed, he looked on 
his son, noting the unmistakable signs of 
change visible in the young man’s face. 
He profféred his hand, which Bradford did 
not appear to see. “ Pardon my intru- 
sion, but if you are not too busy, I should 
appreciate a brief conversation with you. 
You can spare a few minutes for your 
father, can you not?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bradford, un- 
moved. “Come in!” His eyes grew hard 
as he tried to fathom the other’s purpose. 
“I didn’t expect you, governor,” he add- 
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ed; “ but since you’ve come, I’m glad to 
see you. What can I do for you?” 

Eliot’s mouth tightened, but for the 
moment he made no answer as he walked 
into the room. He stood peering about 
him at the tumbled bed, the dingy wall- 
paper, the chromos and out-of-date calen- 
dars on the walls, the shoddy furniture 
pretending to be what it was not, the 
cheap curtains at the rain-wet windows 
overlooking an alley—sad contrast with 
the Marlborough Street home! 

He observed the shaky-legged pine 
table that held his son’s typewriter, and 
the litter of papers on the floor—scorn- 
fully observed all this, yet with a certain 
relief. For there was here no hint or sign 
of the feminine; no hairpin on the 
bureau, no tag-end of lace or ribbon 
trailing from the bureau-drawer, no evi- 
dence of the kind that he had feared. 

Thankful for this, at least, he walked 
over to the table, laid his hat on it, and 
picked up a little printed bit of paper. 

“ These constitute most of your mail, so 
far?” he queried, looking at the magazine 
rejection-slip. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bradford, closing 
the door and facing Eliot. ‘“ Why do you 
ask?” 

“Why? Oh, I am always interested in 
your progress, my son—more interested 
than you care to believe. So, then, the 
literary career is not opening out very aus- 
piciously ?” 

‘“* Did mother send you, sir?” demanded 
Bradford, ignoring the question. 

“Yes, in a way. And I came partly 
on my own account, for—” 

“‘ How is she? Reconciled to the inevi- 
table?” 

“She is very sad and very anxious. 
She loves you, Bradford, more than you 
know; just as I do. This is a hard thing 
for me to do, after what has taken place. 
I am a proud man, as you understand, 
and not prone to make compromises. 
Nevertheless, for your mother’s sake and 
yours—and my own, too; yes, I admit it 
—TI have come to ask you a question or 
two. Will you answer them?” 
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“Yes, sir. Will you answer mine?” 
demanded Bradford, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe and reaching for his box of 
tobacco—cheap tobacco now, instead of 
his favorite Latakia. 

“Yours?” asked the _ shipmaster. 
“ What can you have to ask?” 

“ Oh, one or two little things. Sit down, 
governor ”; and he pointed to one of the 
two chairs. 

He lighted his pipe, blew out a volume 
of smoke, and regarded his father. 

“ Well, what is it you want to know?” 
he asked again. 

Eliot Vinton sat down and reflected for 
a moment before replying. Then, with 
some deliberation, he said: 

“ A man of your intelligence need not 
be told that there is only one subject for 
discussion under the present painful cir- 
cumstances. I am here to reopen that 
subject. In fact, I may add ’—he chose 
his words with extreme care—‘ to inform 
you that your mother and your home are 
waiting for you.” 

“On what terms?” 

“You know the terms, my son. 
Judging by all appearances here, an in- 
dependent career, in your present condi- 
tion of unpreparedness, is not developing 
very successfully. Such being the case—” 

“ There’s no use in discussing all that,” 
interrupted Bradford with a wave of his 
pipe. ‘ My decision still stands. I’m 
going to fight this thing out to the end!” 


“ Ah, indeed! And that—person—” 

“T prefer not to discuss her at all.” 

“You mean—” demanded _ Eliot 
sharply. 


“You know what I mean!” 

“ Still deaf to all reason, are you?” 

“T prefer not to argue that point; but 
there’s something I’d like to ask you, and 
I expect an answer, too.” 

“Well, what is it?” queried the ship- 
master. 

“ How much did it cost you, in time 
and money, to have Sylvia discharged by 
Cordwain & McCutcheon?” 

Stunned by this facer, the old gentle- 
man stared blankly at his son. Then, 


with a tinge of color mounting to his 
cheeks, he retorted: 

“I came here to offer you a final op- 
portunity, not to receive insults!” 

“And I,” rejoined Bradford, smiling 
dangerously, “decline that opportunity, 
with thanks, and demand information!” 

The shipmaster got up suddenly from 
his chair. The effort he was making to 
master himself was obvious. He had 
grown very pale, and his lean, corded 
hands were clenched at his sides as he 
made a last appeal. 

“ Bradford, the irrevocable step of dis- 
inheriting you has not yet been taken. It 
is not too late for you to save yourself. 
Return with me this morning, and every- 
thing shall be as it was. Refuse, and—” 

“Don’t waste any more time and 
breath, governor,” interrupted Bradford, 
also standing up. “I’m just as much a 
Vinton as you are, in spite of your deny- 
ing it, and what I undertake I mean to 
do. When I left home my plans were 
vague; now they’re fixed. They do not 
include going back, heritage or no heri- 
tage. They do include marrying Sylvia, 
blacklist or no blacklist. Do you under- 
stand me fully?” 

He paused, puffed out a little contem- 
plative smoke, and then, while the old 
shipmaster stared at him with hard eyes, 
continued: . 

“If we are prevented from making a 
living here in Boston, there are plenty of 
other places; but we’re not going to be 
driven out of Boston just yet. I’ve already 
got a job where I don’t think your influ- 
ence will count for much, and—” 

“A job?” demanded Eliot suddenly. 
“What kind of a job?” 

“ Well, father, I don’t mind telling you 
it’s in Holcomb Brothers’ shop, on Bat- 
terymarch Street.” 

“A shop? A factory, you mean? Are 
you—going to disgrace our name by 
working in a factory?” 

“ The disgracing part of it depends on 
the point of view; but it’s a factory, all 
right, and a good one,” answered Brad- 
ford, smiling again. ‘“ My highbrow stuff 











doesn’t seem to sell, so I’m taking the 
first thing I can find, doing the old 
familiar stunt dear to novelists, and going 
into overalls. To-morrow morning at 
seven I’ll be on the job. Do you know, 
father,” he added, “ that I’m rather look- 
ing forward to it? We’re always prating 
about the dignity of labor—now I’m going 
to find out for myself. I’m going to see 
if Emerson was right when he said: ‘I 
hear, therefore, with joy whatever is be- 
ginning to be told of the dignity and 
necessity of labor to every citizen.’ I’m 
going to—”’ 

“You are going to perdition at top 
speed, that is quite obvious!” snarled 
Eliot Vinton savagely. ‘‘ What sort of 
menial toil have you chosen as the pre- 
liminary?” 

“T don’t just know; but Holcomb 
Brothers make printers’ rollers, the best 
on the market, I understand. I’m going 
to begin at the bottom and work up. 
And—” 

“ Printers’ rollers?” 

“Yes. If I can’t get my stuff into 
print, I can at least help to make the 
rollers that print other people’s stuff. I 
start at nine per. When I get up to 
twelve Sylvia and I are going to be 
married.”” The word brought a thrill to 
Bradford’s voice. ‘“ With what we both 
earn, we can get by—and no matter how 
little we have, we'll have each other. I'll 
keep on writing, evenings and Sundays. 
I'll strike it some time. Meanwhile, 
Sylvia needs me and I need her, and— 
that’s my answer, governor!” 

The old gentleman stood staring at his 
son, silent and pale. Then, with an effort, 
he stammered: 

“ Menial labor for a Vinton? Poverty 
—ostracism—degradation? And all for 
—for a—” 

“That ‘Il do, father!” interrupted 
Bradford in a different tone. “ Tell 
mother that I’m all right in every way. 
Tell her that I think of her every day. 
Tell her that some time she’s going to 
know Sylvia and love her. That’s all. 


Now ”—he turned back toward his ma- 
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chine—“ now I won’t detain you any 
longer.” 

“Tt never shall be!” exclaimed the 
shipmaster savagely. “You hear me, 
Bradford? Never, never, never!” 

“Oh, yes, it will,” answered Bradford, 
laughing oddly. “‘When man and woman 
are agreed, what can the cadi do?’ ” 

He sat down-at his typewriter, glanced 
at his manuscript, and began writing 
again where he had left off. He heard the 
door open, then close; heard his father’s 
retreating steps on the stairway; heard the 
outer door slam; heard the drrrrr of the 
motor and the clash of gears as the 
limousine started. 

Doggedly he still kept at his work; but 
had you asked him what he was writing, 
I doubt if he could have told you. 





CHAPTER X 
IMPORTANT NEGOTIATIONS 


StunGc by these revelations to the 
urgent necessity of some immediate and 
drastic action, Eliot Vinton gave his 
chauffeur the order: 

“ Pemberton Square!” 

Badly shaken, he lay back in his car as 
it sped toward the office of Irvin Stagg— 
where, at that very moment, a conference 
was going forward which would have vi- 
tally interested the old shipmaster had he 
known of it. 

Four persons were present in the dis- 
ordered room. Three of them we al- 
ready know—Stagg, the law-ghost, seated 
flatly at his desk; his offspring, Meiny, 
tilted back against the wall with a ciga- 
rette dangling from his loose lips; and, 
squarely emplaced in a chair facing the 
lawyer, Mrs. Lula Hession, whom we last 
beheld at the antique organ in the Boggs 
Court mission. The fourth person, a new- 
comer to this narrative, was a woman— 
Agnes Coffey, daughter of the redoubta- 
ble Mrs. Hession, by some entanglement, 
matrimonial or otherwise. 

A youngish woman she was, not more 
than thirty-five in years, but in her look 
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and manner old and emaciated with the 
age that comes from long immersion in 
the pit of moral degradation. She sat by 
one of the dirty windows, near her 
mother. The dim light of that rainy April 
morning seemed even duller as it fell on 
her cheap and tawdry clothing and on her 
sullen, vicious face. One must have looked 
far to find a more depraved countenance. 
Over a rather low forehead straggled hair 
which had once been thick, fine, and of a 
lustrous brown, but which now, coarsened 
and thinned, showed dirty streaks of 
gray. 

Her very broad and prominent cheek- 
bones, almost like those of an Indian, 
accentuated the hollows of cheeks cov- 
ered with a yellowish, leathery skin. She 
seemed to have an ugly gash in her face, 
rather than a proper human mouth; her 
evil lips constantly twisted and twitched 
sidewise and downward as she sat there 
listening to the conference now in prog- 
ress. The upper lip was thin and cruel; 
the lower protruded mulishly, falling 
away to a chin that sharply retreated, the 
jaw being malformed and weak. 

But the eyes of this repellent creature 
formed her worst feature. Brown and 
shifty, with strongly contracted pupils 
that seemed glazed or varnished, they 
never looked at any one or anything for 
more than a second; then they shifted, 
sliding and evasive. Always moving, 
never at rest, they seemed to search the 
walls, the ceiling, the empty air itself, for 
something they could never find. 

Her hands, heavy with pinchbeck jew- 
elry, lay in her lap. The index and 
middle fingers of her right hand showed 
heavy cigarette-stains. From moment to 
moment her left shoulder twitched with 
a kind of nervous spasm, uncontrollable 
and chronic. She coughed, now and then, 


a dry cough of bad omen. 

Gray-streaked hair, parchment skin, 
contracted pupils, and nervous twitchings 
all proclaimed one cause so eloquently 
that any tyro would have understood— 
morphin. 
Coffey. 


Such was the woman, Agnes 
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“That’s all very well and _ good, 
Meiny,” Irvin Stagg was saying with 
obvious displeasure, as he fixed an angry 
glance on the pulpy young man. “ All 
very well and good, but it don’t get us 
anywhere. This guy has got the mazu, 
and he’s willing to shove it across, proper, 
if we deliver the goods; but we’re not 
delivering ‘em. What you and _ these 
skirts here have dug up so far isn’t worth 
the powder to blow it. You don’t suppose 
I can put that up to him, do you ”—he 
tapped a paper on the desk with a fat 
finger—‘‘ and expect him to dig? Not so 
you’d notice it! You and they ”—with 
a glance at the ladies—‘‘ have had ten 
days on this job, and what have you got 
to show for it? That! Say, you give me 
the cramps!” 

Meiny snuffed, grinned fatuously, 
flipped his cigarette-butt into a cuspidor, 
and lighted another. His father’s temper 
always delighted him. Agnes Coffey’s 
eyes brightened for a moment as she 
leaned forward with outstretched hand. 

“ Don’t be a crab, Meiny,” she adjured 
him. “ Give us a drag, can’t you?” 

“ Sure, kid! Surest thing you know!” 

The pulpy one handed her a cigarette 
and a match. She lighted up, inhaled 
deeply, and sent a thin cloud of smoke 
gusting into the close air of the office. 
Then she leaned back again, with a sour 
smile that showed large, ill-kept teeth. 

“Tf there ain’t anything to get, how 
can we get it?” she demanded. “ You 
said’ yourself this had to be a right propo- 
sition, with no phony stuff. Well, the 
old lady and me ”’—she jerked her head 
at her edifying parent—“ ain’t made good 
because there’s nothing to make good on. 
Is there, ma?” she demanded, inhaling 
another gulp of smoke. 

“ Not a blamed thing!” affirmed the 
mission organist, nodding her jet-trimmed 
bonnet with decision. “ Her and me have 
went among all the best people we know, 
here and in East Boston—and there’s no 
better than the elity we travel with—but 
we ain’t dug out nothing yet. Of course, 
Mr. Stagg, if you want a good, strong 











frame-up, all right, we’ll give it to you; 
but if you stick to a bawl-out on the level 
—well, I don’t know.” 

“ You make me sick!” retorted Stagg, 
thumping a heavy fist on the table. 
* You’re a healthy pair of molls, you are! 
I’ve got a real bundle to pull down, I tell 
you, and I’m willing to split liberally with 
you. And what are you doing? Nothing! 
Arh!” 

Disgustedly he spat on the floor, then 
fixed a baleful eye on his remiss em- 
ployees, and continued: 

“Go on, get busy and find something, 
can’t you? Everybody in the world has 
got something on ’em—something that 
can be framed to look cheesy, even if it 
isn’t. Well, that’s the kind of goods 
you’ve got to go after. It’s all a matter 
of dollars and cents. Go to it!” 

Meiny leered and chuckled, well pleased 
by his old man’s displeasure. 

“ Well, how about what we got you 
already?” demanded Agnes, with a surly 
and oblique glance. ‘“ Couldn’t you maybe 
doctor it a little, so it would get by?” 

“Get by, nothing!” retorted Stagg. 
“Tt wouldn’t stand up for a minute, if 
looked into. It’s on the fritz, I tell you!” 
Contemptuously he took the paper from 
his desk, tore it into fragments, and flung 
them into the basket. “ You’ve got to 
go to it again,” he directed, “ and you’ve 
got to make good. Look here, Meiny, 
and you two dames—if you'd all of you 
cut the hop and the booze, you might get 
somewhere. I wish I had some live wires 
on this lay! Think I can afford to miss 
such a piece of change, even if you can? 
Nixy! Now, get busy, and by to-morrow 
or next day, at the outside, you bring 
home the stuff, or I'll can the three of 
you, and that goes! Beat it!” 

He waved his hand at them in sign of 
dismissal, but Mrs. Hession evidently had 
no mind to depart without argument. 

“You got a nerve, I must say,” she 
indignantly rebutted, “to address ladies 
in them terms! I want you to under- 
stand I’m one of the most respectable 
mission—”’ 
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“Aw, cut that, ma!” interrupted 
Agnes with a sneer. “ None o’ that in- 
jured stuff goes in this bunch. Stagg’s 
right. We ain’t got the goods yet, an’ it’s 
up to us. Come on, you an’ Meiny, let’s 
skate while the skatin’s good!” 

She arose, took a last long pull at her 
cigarette, and threw it after Meiny’s 
previous one; but still her mother did not 
stir. Instead, fixing a greedy glance on 
the law-ghost, she asked with a sudden 
sweetening of tone: 

“Could you please oblige us, Mr. 
Stagg, with just a little more expense 
money? This investigatin’ work costs 
somethin’ awful. There’s so many people 
to fix, an’—” 

“ Get out!” roared Stagg, redder-faced 
than ever and seemingly in a passion. 
“'You’ve had three hundred and eighty 
bucks already, and no results. Think 
you’re going to bleed me to death, do you? 
Nix on that! Not another plugged cop- 
per do you get till I see results. After 
I do, we'll talk business. Now, blow! 
Get out!” 

The mission organist seemed about to 
retort in kind to this tempestuous rebuff; 
but now Meiny took a hand in the affray 
by seizing the lady’s arm and dragging 
her to her feet—huge feet, flat-soled and 
misshapen. 

““Come on,” he whispered in her ear. 
“ Chop the rough stuff, Lula! There’s a 
gold-mine in this if we work my old gent 
right. Don’t queer it!” 

Thus adjured, the formidable Lula 
yielded. Flanked by Meiny and Agnes, 
she reached the door, gave a backward 
glance, observed Stagg already bent over 
his papers, and, making a hideous gri- 
mace of scorn and hate, passed through. 
Together, all three of these sweet charac- 
ters descended the stairs, engaged in 
muffled recriminations and in maledictions 
on the head of Stagg. 

“ Though, after all, we’re pretty near 
all clear money ahead o’ the game, at 
that,” said Mrs. Hession, “ seein’ as we 
ain’t had to spend out nothin’ at all to 
speak of.” 
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As they were half-way down the last 
flight, a gentleman passed them going 
up—an aristocratic gentleman, with a top- 
hat, pince-nez, and gaiters. 

“ Gee, what a nob!” commented Agnes, 
peering back at him with narrowed eyes. 
“ Don’t suppose that’s the fall guy, do 


you?”’ 
“Right you are, kid!” whispered 
Meiny. “ Ain’t he some cheese, though? 


Work him right, and we can shake down 
a basketful!” 

Then, as Eliot Chandler Vinton, of 
Marlborough Street, ascended to the 
office of Irvin Stagg, the trio of workers 
in the abyss issued into the mud and 
drizzle of Pemberton Square. 


Stagg greeted his client with apologetic 
suavity. 

“T’m very sorry to inform you,” said 
he, when Vintorm had curtly demanded 
information, “that nothing of vital 
importance has been obtained as yet. 
Trivialities, yes—we have learned much 
about her family, her employments, and 
various other details; but essential facts 
—well, no.” 

“H-m!” said the shipmaster non 
committally, peering through his glasses. 
He made as if to speak, then thought 
better of it, and stood there by the desk, 
drumming on it with nervous fingers. 

“ Don’t be discouraged, Mr. Vinton,” 
the law-ghost reassured him. “ It really 
signifies nothing. Slow and sure is the 
best way. I have several investigators on 
the trail—high-priced workers of long ex- 
perience. Any facts they may discover—”’ 

“ When will you produce your report?” 
demanded Vinton coldly. “ Your person- 
nel and methods are matters of no impor- 
tance. Kindly do. not inflict unnecessary 
details on me.” 

“T shall have something for you in 
a day or two at the outside.” 

“Very well! See that you do.” 

“T will, sir,” the law-ghost assured 
him, smiling. “ A day more or less won’t 
matter. I’m doing the best I can, sir; 
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positively the very best that anybody 
could possibly do for you. Rest assured 
that—” 

“Do you need any more money?” in- 
terrupted the shipmaster. 

“Well, of course, a little more would 
facilitate matters. All this work is cost- 
ing heavily, you understand. There are 
records to be looked up, lodging-house 
keepers to be interviewed, trips to 
Gloucester and elsewhere to be—” 

“You will oblige me by omitting all 
these trivialities,” remarked Vinton, eying 
Stagg with irritation. 

To hide his confusion, the shyster took 
a little account-book from his desk- 
drawer, opened it, and consulted certain 
figures. 

“TI beg pardon,” said he. “I was 
merely explaining why this investigation 
is costing so much. I have already ex- 
pended the entire sum you gave me for 
contingencies, and have, in fact, put in 
a little money from my own pocket. 
These figures, as you see—” 

“They do not interest me,” inter- 
rupted the shipmaster. “Your word 
alone is sufficient.” He drew out his 
wallet and counted over a sheaf of bills, 
while Stagg lowered his fat lids to veil 
the gleam of covetousness in his eyes. 
“Here are three hundred dollars more. 
And now, understand me clearly, I expect 
and must have some definite results at 
once. There must be no further delay.” 

““ There shall be none, sir,” affirmed the 
shyster. “I promise you that inside of 
three or four days at the outside you 
shall have some definite, positive informa- 
tion—facts, sir, facts!” 

“Very well, see to it that I do,” an- 
swered Vinton. “Good day.” 

He put on his hat and departed. When 
he was gone, Stagg leaned back fatly in 
his creaking chair and laughed a silent, 
double-chinned laugh. 

“So he don’t want any figures, eh?” 
said he. “Trusts my word, does he? 
Well, there’s one born every minute, and 
by rights some of ’em belong to me!” 


(To be continued in the March number of Munsey’s Macazine) 











‘ASKING FOR PEACE,” 
MODELED BY 
J. MASSEY RHIND 


. ‘HE American Indian has always, 


since the discovery of the New 

World, made a strong appeal to 
the imagination. The unsolved mystery 
of his origin, his splendid physical devel- 
opment, and his superiority over all other 
savage races, are sufficient to invest him 
with romantic interest; and that interest 
is greatly heightened by the important 
part he played in the history of the 
American colonies, and by the tragic 
story of his downfall from the lordship of 
a vast continent. 

Hermon MacNeil, the well-known 
sculptor, who has paid special attention 
to Indian subjects, has declared that the 
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THIS FINE FIGURE WAS MODELED BY MR. RHIND FOR THE 
CORNING FOUNTAIN, HARTFORD, AND THERE IS A REP- 
LICA ON THE WISSAHICKON DRIVE, PHILADELPHIA 


American aborigine is as fine a type as 
the Greek warrior of antiquity, and no 
less worthy to be immortalized in marblé 
or bronze. He undoubtedly offers an ap- 
propriate and attractive theme for our 


native art, and it is gratifying to see that — 


so. many of our painters and sculptors, 
especially in recent years, have tried their 
hand in this fascinating line of work. 
What model could be more appealing 
to the artist than the sinewy body of the 
tireless huntsman of the forests and prai- 
ries? What could be more picturesque 
than the primitive fighting man in his 
panoply of paint and feathers? What 
could be more tenderly human then his 
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squaw engaged about her simple house- 
hold occupations, or defending her chil- 
dren from the attack of wild beasts? 
Our earlier Indian sculptures, however, 
were not the result of studies of real 
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Q. A. Ward’s “ Indian Hunter,” in Cen- 
tral Park, New York—in which, contrary 
to Indian custom, the red man is shown 
‘in pursuit of game with a dog; to Ru- 
dolph Siemering’s allegorical Indians, 









































“ AMERICA," BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, ONE OF THE DECORATIVE GROUPS OF THE 
NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE, IN WHICH THE FIGURE OF AN 
INDIAN IS AN IMPORTANT ACCESSORY 


tribesmen. Plastic art was too much a 
creature of tradition to produce results 
true to wild nature. The comparatively 
few representations of aboriginal subjects 
were classicized and idealized beyond the 
power to recognize the genuine type. 
This criticism must be applied to J. 


forming part of the Washington Monu- 
ment in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia; 
to Augustus Saint-Gaudens’s graceful and 
poetic “ Hiawatha,” at Saratoga; to the 
numerous Indian figures in the decora- 
tions of the Capitol at Washington; and 
to the conventional red men of so many 
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“ SACAJAWEA, THE BIRD WOMAN,” BY ALICE COOPER—THIS MONUMENT, IN A PARK AT 
PORTLAND, OREGON, COMMEMORATES THE SHOSHONE GIRL WHO GUIDED THE 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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coins, medals, and memorial tablets. 
Practically all of these are merely Greek 
heroes represented with the scanty cos- 
tume accessories of the American savage. 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD REALISM 


One of the first works that showed a 
tendency to shake off the fetters of tra- 
dition was a statue by Carl Miiller shown 
at the Crystal Palace in New York, in 
1848. This was a realistic Indian figure, 
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executed in spelter, which received much 
praise in its day, but which is said to 
have subsequently fallen to so low an es- 
tate that it was used as the sign of a 
small tobacco-shop. 

In some of his later work Ward also 
forsook the classic poses, and produced 
Indians that were statuesque in quality, 
but far more like the real red man. 
Among our living sculptors one of the 
first to move in the same direction was 









































“ GUYASUTA, THE MINGO CHIEF,” MODELED BY GIUSEPPE MORETTI FOR 
HIGHLAND PARK, PITTSBURGH 














John J. Boyle, who, 
a good many years 
ago, modeled “ The 
Stone Age” for 
Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, and 
“ The Indian Fam- 
ily” for Lincoln 
Park, Chicago. 
More recently Her- 
mon MacNeil, Cy- 
rus Dallin, Phimis- 
ter Proctor, Fred- 
eric Remington, 
Adolph Weinmann, 
Solon Borglum, and 
others have come 
to know the Indian 
at first hand, and 
to represent him as 
he actually is in al- 
most every phase 
of aboriginal life. 

Had space per- 
mitted, a much 
more extensive se- 
ries of sculptures 
portraying’ the 
American Indian 
might have been 
given here, but it 
is possible to pre- 
sent only nine of 
the most typical 
and interesting 
specimens. One of 
the most striking 
and successful of 
these is J. Massey 
Rhind’s “ Asking 
for Peace,” which 
appears at the head 
of this article. 


MASSEY RHIND’S 
FINE INDIANS 


Although not an 
American by birth, 


Mr. Rhind has won a high place by his 
treatment of distinctively American sub- 
jects. One of the most thoroughly artis- 
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INDIAN IN SCULPTURE 












































** POCAHONTAS,” THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL PORTRAYAL OF THE FAMOUS IN- 
DIAN PRINCESS IN SCULPTURE, MODELED BY WILLIAM ORDWAY PAR- 
TRIDGE FOR THE JAMESTOWN TERCENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


tic and satisfactory monuments in the 
United States is his fountain in Bushnell 
Park, Hartford, Connecticut, with its he- 
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roic Indian figures, which was pictured 
in detail in an article published in this 
magazine several years ago. Around the 
ample basin of the fountain stand four 
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something afar off—the coming of the 
white man. The third, with tomahawk 
raised aloft to strike, is the defiant war- 
rior of a race that could more easily be 









































“THE DEFIANCE,’ BY CYRUS DALLIN—DALLIN IS ONE OF THE SCULPTORS WHO HAVE 
STUDIED INDIANS AND INDIAN LIFE AT FIRST HAND 


aborigines representing four stages in the 
history of their race. 

The first, dressed in a skin robe, is 
spearing fish as in the primitive days of 
his tribe. The second, shading his eyes 
with his right hand, gazes forth to descry 


exterminated than conquered. The fourth 
was thus described by the late Charles 
Dudley Warner: 


With the fourth and last figure a great 
change comes. The Indian is making signs of 
amity and asking for peace. The war-hatchet 
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“THE CHIEF PADUCAH,’ A FOUNTAIN AT 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY, DESIGNED 
BY LORADO TAFT 


is underneath the sitting figure. In his right 
hand he holds the pipe of peace, and the left 
1s held up in a deprecatory attitude. The face is 
very noble, the finest type of the aboriginal 
character. 


Of this figure an enlarged and slightly 
modified copy in marble was made by 
Mr. Rhind for the Wissahickon Drive in 






Philadelphia, where it is most effectively 
placed on Indian Rock, a lofty point over- 
looking the picturesque ravine below. 


THE WORK OF FRENCH AND DALLIN 


It is perhaps a little singular that Dan- 
iel Chester French, who stands at the 
































“WENONAH,” THE FIGURE OF A WINNEBAGO 
GIRL MODELED BY ISABEL M. KIMBALL 
FOR WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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very head of the gild of American sculp- phia, represents the rousing of suspicion 
tors, has given small attention to Indian and hostility. 

subjects. It is not because this great Mr. Dallin’s series is completed by 
master of beautiful female figures and ‘“ The Defiance,” engraved on page 46, 
exquisite draperies cannot in which the red man challenges 
handle the aborig- the invader to battle, and 
ine successfully, “The Appeal to the 
Great Spirit,” in 

















which he 
finally surren- 
ders to adverse 
fate. This last is de- 
scribed by Charles H. Caf- 
fin as “a proud, stern figure, 
conscious of its dignity, in pitiful 
and solemn protest against the inexorable 
march of destiny; the last echo in an unre- 
corded epic.” 













for he has 
done so more 
than once. His 
Indian studies, 
however, have 
been merely ac- 
cessories to oth- 
er works. Among 
them are a fine 
relief on the base 
of the Francis 
Parkman monu- 
ment, in Boston; 
“Hiawatha,” a 
detail of the Long- 
fellow memorial; 
and the one shown 
on page 42, forming 
part of the “ Ameri- 
ca” group at the en- 
trance to the New York 
Custom-House. 

Cyrus Dallin—who was 
born in the West, but has 
long been a resident of Bos- 
ton— is one of the most author- 
itative modelers of Indian types. 
He has typified the relations of 
the aborigine and the white man 


MONUMENTS OF WESTERN CHIEFS 


Lorado Taft, another son of the West, and 
A. long a zealous promoter of Western artistic 
interests, has given us some fine Indian types. 
One of these is his figure of the chief 
Paducah, modeled for a fountain in the 
‘Kentucky city that bears the aborigine’s 
name, and shown in the engraving on 
\ page 47. 

\ More widely known is his forty-eight- 
\ foot concrete colossus representing 
Black Hawk, the militant leader of 
the Sac and Fox tribes, which stands 
on a high bluff overlooking the Rock 
River, near Oregon, Illinois. This- 
imposing work was a labor of love 
with Mr. Taft, and his highly 
appropriate gift to the people of 
his State. Few artists have been 
willing and able to offer so fine a proof of 

their liberality and civic patriotism. 
An admiring critic has said of the Black 

Hawk monument: 








This statue is one of the most fitting things 


on lines somewhat parallel to ever erected by art in our country—this noble 
those of J. Massey Rhind’s se- tribute to the great Indian chief in the land 
ries. “ The Signal of Peace,” , his tribe once possessed. Its lines are ex- 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, : tremely simple, the heavy folds of the 
shows the friendly meet- \ blanket suggesting the human body 
, ~ es = : without closely following its outlines. 
ing of the two races. “The THE WIND DANCE,” BY THe huge figure rises out of the cliff 


+s . : LOUIS POTTER, A STRIKING hy: hye 
Medicine-Man,” in Fair- aa or A Fantastic 4S if it belonged there, as if it were 


mount Park, Philadel- PHASE OF INDIAN LIFE a part of it, the gray tones of the 
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cement blending admirably with the colors of the 
rock. Indeed, it does belong there; it is the right 
word in the right place.. It expresses the soul of 
the dying race, its finer spirit of bravery, patience, 
endurance—iis poetry, aspiration, and sorrow. 
Once seen, this statue can never be forgotten; 
our successors in the land will make pilgrimages 
to it. 


Pittsburgh is shortly to have a notable 
Indian monument—an equestrian statue 
of Guyasuta, a Mingo chief who figured 
in the history of the region round the up- 
per waters of the Ohio during the period 
of the French and Indian War. It is to 
stand in Highland Park, upon a cliff com- 
manding a wide view of the valley of the 
Allegheny River; and the work has been 
entrusted to Giuseppe Moretti, a sculptor 
born in Italy, but resident in America for 
nearly thirty years. 

As may be judged from the engraving 
on page 44, Mr. Moretti has prepared a 
model highly appropriate to the site and 
the purpose of the monument. The pose 
of man and horse indicates the scout 
watching the valley below. The chief’s 
head is as fine a type of Algonkin phys- 
iognomy as has yet been produced, and 
all the accessories are wrought with fi- 
delity to our knowledge and traditions 
of the tribe to which the chief belonged. 

The early death of Louis Potter, which 
took place in August, 1912, removed from 
the world of American art one of the 
most promising of the younger sculptors. 
His Indian studies, one of which appears 
on page 48, display skill and knowledge 
of a high order. He dealt cleverly with 
fantastic phases of Indian life seldom 
seen in plastic art. There is a unique 
quality of poetry in his “ Wind Dance,” 
“ Fire Dance,” “ Herald of the Storm,” 
and other works of the same class. 


HONORS TO A SHOSHONE GIRL 


Not all our Indian monuments are 
statues of chiefs and warriors. Readers 
of “ The Magnificent Adventure,” Emer- 
son Hough’s fine historical novel pub- 
lished in Munsey’s MaGazIne last year, 
will remember the striking part played 
by a sixteen-year-old Shoshone girl in 
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guiding the memorable expedition com- 
manded by Meriwether Lewis and Wil- 
liam Clark. That expedition, which 
secured a vast and rich Northwestern re- 
gion to the United States, could not have 
succeeded without Sacajawea, the Bird 
Woman, who piloted the explorers to the 
headwaters of the Missouri and across 
the Rocky Mountains to the valley of the 
Columbia. 

In a foot-note to his story, Mr. Hough 
mentioned the statue of Sacajawea at 
Portland, Oregon. Apparently he was 
not aware that there are monuments to 
her in other cities along the trail of the 
pioneers. Perhaps the finest of these, 
the work of Leonard Crunelle, of Chica- 
go, stands in front of the State Capitol 
at Bismarck, North Dakota. Another 
statue, by Bruno Zimm, of New York, 
was exhibited at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis in 1904. 

The Portland statue, shown on page 
43, was modeled by Alice Cooper, a pu- 
pil of Lorado Taft. It is not a monument 
of imposing size, and its design is pleas- 
ing rather than forceful or impressive. 
The Bird Woman is represented as wear- 
ing fringed garments of buckskin, with 
her right hand pointed forward, and her 
papoose strapped on her back in Indian 
fashion. The baby’s chubby face peering 
over the mother’s shoulder gives a charm- 
ing touch to the composition. 

Sacajawea’s own expression shows a 
mentality that does not belong to the 
typical Shoshone, but she had been 
brought up among the Mandans, a great- 
ly superior tribe, and the story of the re- 
markable service that she rendered to 
Lewis and Clark shows that she was an 
Indian of rare intelligence. 

Comparable to Miss Cooper’s “ Saca- 
jawea” is Miss Isabel M. Kimball’s 
‘“‘ Wenonah,” the central figure of a foun- 
tain which stands in a pretty park at Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. Here the sculptor, 
who was born in Iowa and studied under 
Herbert Adams in New York, shows us a 
Winnebago maiden modeled after a wo- 
man of that tribe. Dressed in buckskin, 
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and armed with bow and arrows, she is 
standing upon a rock and searching sky 
and prairie for a bird or other small 
game. The absence of a quiver for her 
arrows is said to be in strict accordance 
with Winnebago custom. 


THE PRINCESS POCAHONTAS 


Undoubtedly the most famous Indian 
woman in history is Pocahontas, princess 
of the Powhatans, who may or may not 
have rescued Captain John Smith, but 
who certainly married John Rolfe and 
became the ancestress of many promi- 
nent Virginians. It is surprising that she 
seems to have had no sculptured memo- 
rial until the tercentenary of the first set- 
tlement of Virginia was celebrated at 
Jamestown in 1907. ‘There was then ex- 
hibited a fine figure in staff by William 
Ordway Partridge, a work of such beauty 
and power that it was decided to repro- 
duce it in enduring bronze and to erect 
it on the spot where this daughter of an 
Indian chief did so much for the strug- 
gling colony of white men. 

Mr. Partridge’s statue, which is en- 
graved on page 45, shows Pocahontas as 
she may have appeared when, according 
to Captain Smith’s narrative of his ad- 
ventures, she stepped forth from her 
father’s wigwam to save the captive En- 
glishman from execution. Her face is a 
comely yet faithful depiction of the Al- 
gonkin type. She pleads for mercy with 
the sympathy of a woman and the dig- 
nity of a princess. 

There are other notable portrayals of 
the American Indian in sculpture, well 
worthy of description here if space per- 
mitted. One of them is Hermon Mac- 
Neil’s “ Coming of the White Man,” at 
Portland, Oregon, a monument which 
shows “the chief Multnomah and his son 
greeting the arrival of Lewis and Clark. 
Another is Adolph Weinmann’s “ Des- 
tiny of the Red Man,” an allegorical 
composition which was one of the most 
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admired exhibits at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 

Highly artistic and interesting, too, 
are the statuettes of Indians and Indian 
life that have been modeled by some of 
our cleverest workers in the plastic art. 
Special mention may be made of such 
men as Mahonri Young, Charles H. 
Humphries, Phimister Proctor, Charles 
M. Russell, and F. F. Horter. Somewhat 
apart from the rest is the work of Paul 
Manship, who renders Indian subjects in 
a curious archaic manner, yet with re- 
markable life and vigor. And a word 
should be added about the collection of 
portrait medallions of Indian chiefs mod- 
eled from life by the late Olin Warner, 
and now exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 

An Indian figure familiar to many New 
Yorkers appears in Philip Martiny’s 
“ Purchase of Manhattan,” at the main 
entrance of that fine public building, the 
Hall of Records, on Chambers Street. 
Students of aboriginal lore criticise the 
bonnet of feathers with which Mr. Mar- 
tiny has decorated his red man, that 
head-gear~ having been unknown to the 
Indians of Manhattan Island. 

New York will have an Indian monu- 
ment much larger and more imposing 
than anything yet attempted when the 
National Indian Memorial on Staten 
Island, overlooking the entrance to the 
harbor, is completed. This unique struc- 
ture, which is due to the generous efforts 
of Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, will consist 
of a large museum, to contain collections 
bearing on the ethnology and history of 
the red men, with ornamental terraces in 
front, and above it a colossal figure of an 
Indian chieftain stretching out his hand 
in welcome to those entering the sea 
gateway of the New World. Inaugural 
ceremonies were held four years ago, and 
Thomas Hastings is the architect for the 
building, but commissions for the decora- 
tive work have not yet been assigned. 





NOTE—The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to the various sculptors who 
have assisted him in the preparation of this article, and also to the Gorham Company, to the bronze 
foundry of John Williams, Inc., to Theodore B. Starr, and to the Roman Bronze Works, all of 
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IRST, let me say that I am not an 
imaginative woman. Few trained 
nurses are imaginative. 

The occult has never interested me in 
the slightest degree. I’ve been too busy 
ministering to people’s mortal bodies to 
meditate overmuch on their immortal 
souls. After dealing for ten years with 
the stark realities of birth and death, you 
are apt to regard the one simply as a 
beginning, and the other simply as an 
end. Washing a new-born baby or 
closing a dead man’s eyes is merely part 
of your job. There’s seldom time to 
waste in speculating on the “ whence 
come” of the just-arrived, or the 
“whither gone”’ of the just-departed. 

I mention these things to emphasize 
the fact that a trustworthy middle-aged 
nurse with wrought-iron nerves and a 
guaranteed digestion is about the last 
person likely to see or hear anything that 
isn’t there. 

My only object in writing this is the 
hope that some one who reads it may 
offer me a reasonable explanation. Ex- 
perience has led me to believe that some- 
where, somehow, there is an explanation 
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for everything, and it always annoys me 
when there is a difficulty in finding one. 
A mystery gives me a feeling of mental 


laxity and untidiness. It’s a sort of 
intellectual loose end, and my training 
has made me hate loose ends of any 
description. 

My only literary experience has been 
writing bedside charts. That makes for 
accuracy and close observation, but 
hardly for grace of style. All I can do 
is to start at the beginning and set down 
things in plain words just as they hap- 
pened — which, after all, is perhaps as 
good a way as any. 


II 


I was called on the case on the 28th 
of October, about seven o’clock in the 
morning. Dr. Webb telephoned me him- 
self. Only the night before I’d come off 
a long, hard siege with a typhoid patient, 
and I wasn’t anxious to go out on an- 
other case just that moment. In fact, 
I’d looked forward to taking time to 
catch my breath, and to wash my hair, 
and to be fitted for some new uniforms, 
and to do several little things that you 
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cannot attend to when you’re working 
like a dog for twelve hours a day, on 
duty, and tired as the same dog twelve 
hours a night, off duty. 

However, when a surgeon as big as 
Webb— I suppose even outsiders have 
heard of the Webb method of buttressing 
abdominal wounds, and he’s the Webb 
who invented it. As I started to say, 
when a man as big as that makes a point 
of your taking a case, there’s only one 
thing to do, so I did it. 

In ten minutes I was on a car headed 
for a smart private hospital up on Central 
Park West. That was another thing I 
wasn’t crazy about. A fashionable hos- 
pital is my pet aversion. To my mind, 
a hospital ought to be a hospital, not a 
cross between a manicure-parlor and a 
pink tea. Give me the big institution 
that works on an iron-clad system; where 
the doctors and the nurses and the pa- 
tients and the patients’ friends — espe- 
cially the patients’ friends — know their 
places and are expected to keep them. 

I remember grouching away to myself 
all the way up-town for ever having 
gone into a profession where I could be 
hounded from pillar to post without even 
time for a shampoo. I gritted my teeth 
when I looked back to the time when 
nursing had seemed to me the noblest 
work in the world, and wished to good- 
ness I’d selected a profession that was 
less noble and not so hard on the feet. 

Take it altogether, my disposition was 
pretty thoroughly curdled by the time I 
got to the address and reported to the 
head nurse. It was some consolation 
when I recognized her as Elsa Bradden, 
an old Bellevue Hospital girl. I had 
known her quite well in Bellevue. We 
had taken our caps there at the same 
time, and it was a relief to me when I 
felt that the hospital might be fashion- 
able and it might be private, but it had 
a good, capable head, with no nonsense 
about her, unless she had shed all her 
early training, which wasn’t likely. 

My case was an emergency that Dr. 
Webb had sent in an hour before, and 
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he was going to do an appendectomy 
right away. Miss Bradden said: 

“Maybe you’ve seen the patient. Any- 
way you’ve heard of her — Justine 
Kinsey.” 

I shook my head. 

“ You never heard of Justine Kinsey!” 
Her tone couldn’t have been more as- 
tonished if I’d said I’d never heard of 
Lucretia Borgia or Carrie Chapman 
Catt. “ Well, you certainly know about 
‘The Crystal Bowl’?” she went on. 

I said no, I didn’t, and that being a 
nurse, not a crockery expert, I probably 
wouldn’t have been interested if I had. 

She looked puzzled; then she laughed. 

“ Oh, ‘ The Crystal Bowl’ isn’t crock- 
ery, it’s a play—the play Justine Kinsey’s 
been starring in all season.” 

I hadn’t seen it. Theaters don’t ap- 
peal to me very much. We nurses see 
so much of the dramatic side of real life 
—drama in the raw—that it seems silly 
to me to put in my spare time watching 
warmed-over imitations dished up with 
the gravy of some playwright’s imagina- 
tion. So it wasn’t extraordinary that I 
had missed “The Crystal Bowl” and 
had never seen Justine Kinsey until that 
morning in the hospital. 

She was a pretty little thing, even 
with her face all white and drawn with 
pain. Blond braids as thick as your 
wrist hung down on each side of a small, 
heart-shaped face. She opened big blite 
eyes and smiled a little smile, all‘ twisted 
with misery, trying to be polite to me, 
when Miss Bradden said I was her day 
special. 

Then, as if even that exertion was 
almost more than she could manage, the 
little smile slipped off her face and the 
lids drooped down again, but not before 
I caught the look she sent to a man 
standing at the window with his back to 
us, staring out so intently that he hadn’t 
even noticed when we came into the 
room. Her look was one we nurses often 
see in the eyes of women who forget 
their own sufferings in pity and compas- 
sion for those they love. 











I pantomimed the word “ Husband?” 
to Miss Bradden across the bed, and 
raised my eyebrows into an interrogation- 
point. 

She shook her head and pantomimed 
back: 

“ No—fiancé.” 

I was glad to know that he was one 
or the other. If a patient’s pretty sick, 
I’m always pleased to know that she’s in 
love. I’ve never been in love myself, but 
I’m a great believer in it. There is 
nothing like a love-affair to make a sick 
woman take an intelligent interest in 
keeping on living. It’s about the only 
important thing about a case that doesn’t 
appear on the hospital records; and that’s 
a pity, too. It would be interesting to 
know just how much higher the mortality 
rate is among unattached females than 
it is among attached ones. 

However, glad as I was to know of 
such a person’s existence, considering 
him simply as a sheet-anchor for the 
patient, there was no time to waste on 
him just at that minute. Dr. Webb is 
as short-tempered a surgeon as I’ve ever 
worked for, which is saying much, and 
I knew he’d be raging like a Bengal tiger 
if the patient wasn’t ready for the op- 
erating-room in something less than no 
time. 

Miss Bradden knew it, too. 

“Mr. O'Neill,” she said, “ I’m sorry, 
but—” 

The man at the window didn’t answer, 
but he flinched as a nervous horse does 
when you flick it with the tip of the whip. 
Miss Bradden spoke again. 

“Mr. O’Neill, I’m sorry—” 

I hadn’t noticed how big he was until 
he turned. Although I’m five feet ten 
and weigh a hundred and seventy, he 
made me feel insignificant. It wasn’t 


his size alone that impressed me; it was 
his tremendous vitality. 
much alive. 

Lots of people aren’t really alive at all. 
They’re just not dead—not dead enough 
tu be buried, that is. This man was dif- 
ferent. 


He was so very 


You could have cut him into 
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inch pieces and felt reasonably sure 
that he would not only survive the op- 
eration but make a quick and complete 
recovery. That was the quality in him 
that compelled your interest from the 
start. 

I’ve heard people say, since, that it 
was his good looks. It wasn’t that with 
me. I’m not a bit susceptible to good 
looks. Apollo Belvedere might come 
along in the flesh, and I wouldn’t know 
he was there unless he had something 
the matter with him and needed me pro- 
fessionally. 

Whatever it was, this man O’Neill cer- 
tainly had it. His picture, as he stood 
looking down at the girl on the bed, is 
just as clear before me as this paper I’m 
writing on. I can see his black hair, and 
the scar that kept one eyebrow from 
being monotonously like the other, and 
his hands—big, to match the rest of him; 
and on one little finger a worn gold band 
that you knew at sight was his mother’s 
wedding-ring. He was the sort of man 
you’d be certain would love his mother’s 
wedding-ring. 

I could even tell you how he was 
dressed —I, who usually don’t know 
whether a man has on evening clothes 
or overalls! 

It sounds as if I’d stood there in- 
ventorying him for half an hour, but it 
really wasn’t more than a second or so 
before I realized that there was work to 
be done, and that I was there to do it. 
So I echoed Miss Bradden’s— 

“T’m sorry, but—” 

Even if I’d been naturally hard- 
hearted, I couldn’t have resisted the look 
he turned on me as he said, very humbly: 

“Could we have just one minute— 
alone?” 

It’s been years since I had any one 
nearer and dearer to me than a second 
ccusin in the coal business in Pittsburgh, 
but I have imagination enough to know 
that if I did have any one, and had to 
see that one start on the dreary journey 
to the operating-room, with no company 
but a strange surgeon and a couple of 
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strange nurses, I might have something 
te say that wouldn’t call for an audience. 
Consequently I replied: 

“ There’s a little something for me to 
do in the service-room that ‘Il keep me 
busy about a minute—no longer.” 

“ Thank you,” Mr. O’Neill said, very 
gratefully, and the girl gave me a look 
that thanked me more warmly than his 
words did. 

I herded Miss Bradden out and shut 
the door behind us, and the two of us stood 
in the hall, me with my watch in my 
hand, counting off the seconds of the 
minute that I had let those poor young 
things have. 

Now Elsa Bradden is forty-five or 
forty-six, if she’s a day, and about as 
full of romance as the inventory of a 
grocery-store. But she had a curious, 
far-away look on her face and a far-away 
tone in her voice when she said: 

“You know, Maria, I’ve always been 
very partial to gray-blue eyes with black 
lashes.” 

I mention this simply to show his 
curious knack of getting hold of all sorts 
of people at first sight. Whatever you 
call it—personality, or magnetism, or 
unusual vitality—he had it. Here was a 
middle-aged head, ordinarily as impres- 
sionable as a wagon-load of cobblestones, 
forgetting about her hospital and her pa- 
tiénts and her nurses long enough to 
diagnose a young man’s eyes as gray- 
blue with black lashes. 

“Tt’s no wonder he’s made such a 
success, is it? You know there’s some- 
thing about him—” she went on in the 
same absent-minded sort of way. 

I hated to show my ignorance twice 
in the same morning, but I had to do it. 

“Ts he an actor, too?” I asked. 

She was too deep in her own thoughts 
to treat me with the scorn she probably 
would have shown if she’d been really 
paying much attention to me. 

“Didn’t you recognize him from his 
pictures?” she said. “ They’ve been on 


every bill-board in New York half the 
winter. 


He’s Terence O’Neill, the Irish 
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concert singer—you know, the one every- 
body’s been so crazy about. I’ve never 
heard him myself, but I’m going to, if 
he sings again this spring,” she finished 
with determination. 

“And they’re engaged?” I inquired, 
more to give her an excuse to go on than 
for any other reason. 

“Yes. It’s been in all the papers. 
They say she’s crazy about him—going 
to give up the stage, and everything. I 
can understand it now, after I’ve seen 
him. What’s a career, anyway?” And 
she sighed a sort of regretful, middle- 
aged sigh. 

“She’s attractive, too—don’t you 
think so?” said I, making conversation. 
There were still ten seconds left of the 
minute. 

“Yes, attractive enough”; and she 
sniffed critically. “If”—there was a 
strongly doubtful accent on the word— 
“if you care for the type. Personally, 
I think those pale blondes are insipid.” 

Miss Bradden’s own hair was dark 
mud-colored. Isn’t it strange how sel- 
dom a woman really approves the girl 
an attractive young man is engaged to? 
She may barely know either the man or 
the girl by sight, and still she has a 
clearly defined suspicion that he’s throw- 
ing himself away. 

Mr. O’Neill must have been counting 
off the seconds, too, for right on the dot 
the door opened and he came out into 
the hall. He had grown a year older in 
that minute, and his hands were icy as 
he took both mine, stared down into my 
face, and made that poor, futile appeal 
people always make to us nurses when 
they leave their nearest and dearest in 
our hands: 

“ Nurse, you won’t let her—” 

He choked, as they so often do over 
that last word; and Elsa Bradden and I 
both smiled cheerful professional smiles 
and dispensed cheerful professional en- 
couragement. To hear us, you’d have 
thought more people died from hangnails 
than from appendicitis. I don’t know 
whether he believed us or not, but any- 
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way he gave my hands another hard 
shake. As I went in to the patient I 
saw Elsa Bradden personally conducting 
him down the corridor to the elevator. 


Ill 


Ir there is one time more than another 
when you get to know the real ins and 
outs of a person’s character, it’s when 
you nurse that person through an opera- 
tion. If there’s amy meanness or cow- 
ardice or ill-temper or general cussedness 
in you, believe me, it’s no secret to your 
nurse. 

There wasn’t one drop or atom of any 
of those things in Justine Kinsey’s dis- 
position. From first to last her attitude 
was that I was doing her an inestimable 
personal favor by taking care of her at 
all. Often and often she would apologize 
for making me trouble, when I knew she 
was standing pain enough to make an 
angel of light snappish to its nurse. 
There wasn’t a yellow streak in her as 
wide as baby-ribbon. 

She didn’t even whimper when we put 
her on the table. Such a baby she 
looked, too, so blond and so little! And 
she was something of a baby, for all she 
was so plucky. Just before she took the 
ether she whispered to me: 

“Miss Grimm, you won’t mind if I 
hold your hand as I go to sleep? I’m 
going to pretend you’re my mother.” 

And then she snuggled her little paw 
into mine, said “Thank you,” and 
slipped quietly away into the Never- 
Never Land of the anesthetic. 

She got along so well and made such 
a fine recovery that the case, considered 
just as a case, was absolutely dull and 
uninteresting. After the first four or 
five days, she didn’t need two special 
nurses any more than a cat needs a flag. 
After I’d tidied her up and taken care of 
a car-load or so of cut flowers, I could 
sit and do nothing but twiddle my 
thumbs for hours at a time, if I cared for 
that kind of exercise. 

The night special said she hadn’t had 
so much sleep in years. She’d give the 
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patient a drink of water, tuck her in at 
nine o’clock, and not hear another word 
out of her till she said “ Good morning ” 
at seven. 

Miss Kinsey was far and away the 
most popular patient in the hospital. 
That was apparent when Dr. Webb gave 
her permission to see callers. She was 
popular with all classes, too. There 
were smart society folk who came in 
their limousines, and folk neither society 
nor smart who came on the street-cars. 
There were whole constellations of 
theatrical stars, oozing information about 
last season and this season and next sea- 
son, not to mention the season after that. 

There was a delegation from a board- 
ing-school in Brooklyn, and there were 
two sweet-faced, sweet-voiced sisters from 
a convent. Then, one morning, along 
came four husky stage-hands and a fat 
and chatty wardrobe-woman from the 
theater where she played, and they all 
five cried bitterly because they were so 
glad she was getting better. A little bell- 
boy from her hotel came with a ten-cent 
gardenia wrapped up in a piece of news- 
paper. She kissed him. She was lovely 
to all of them. They were all her friends. 

Of course, her fiancé was there every 
day and as nearly all day as the regula- 
tions of the hospital would permit. He 
was devotion itself. If he had a sorrow, 
it was because he couldn’t get her the 
sun and moon to play with and the stars 
to wear for a necklace. Taking human 
limitations into consideration, he made a 
wonderful showing. 

He sent flowers and fruit and books 
and magazines till we were so cluttered 
up that I had to ask him to stop. He 
sent food until we were practically inde- 
pendent of the hospital kitchen—chicken 
broth from the - Knickerbocker, because 
she once said she liked the kind they 
made there, and birds from his club 
cooked some particular way that was a 
secret of the club cook, and grapefruit 
shipped straight from the tree, and calf’s- 
foot jelly straight from the calf, and 
goodness knows what. 
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The day she first sat up, he felt he 
had to celebrate, so he brought her a 
ring —a pink pearl with diamonds set 
around it. The day she was able to 
walk across the room was another holi- 
day, and he marked that occasion by 
the gift of a prize-winning white Persian 
kitten, with a pedigree that made the 
average human look like a pitiful 
parvenu. 

If there had been any possible way 
of spoiling her, she would have been un- 
bearable, but it couldn’t be done. Of 
course, she generally got her own way— 
I'll admit that; but never by being mean 
about it. Life had made such a pet of 
her, she took it for granted that any- 
thing she wanted she could have. And 
somehow people very seldom had the 
heart to wreck her faith by refusing her 
anything. 

That was how I came to go home 
with her. 

For days she had been planning what 
“we” were going to do when we left 
the hospital and got back to the hotel 
where she lived. In fact, she had 
planned quite a lively sort of campaign, 
in which I was to be the party of the sec- 
ond part. I hadn’t said I wasn’t going, 
never believing in starting an argument 
prematurely. In fact, it wasn’t until the 
day before she left the hospital that I 
hinted I couldn’t go. 

“Grimmy!” she said; and if I had 
told her of a plan to assassinate the old- 
lady patient in the next room she couldn’t 
have looked more shocked and scan- 
dalized. Seeing it written down reminds 
me — she was the first person in years 
who called me by a nickname. My 
patients generally called me “ Miss 
Grimm.” I didn’t usually encourage them 
even to call me “ nurse,” but somehow 
you didn’t mind her being familiar. You 
rather liked it, in fact. 

“Grimmy!” she repeated, more as- 
tonished than before. “ You don’t mean 
it!” 

“ Certainly I mean it,” I said, sort of 
casually. 
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“Why not?” 

“ Because you don’t need me,” I an- 
swered, pleasant but firm. 

“T don’t care whether I need you or 
not, I want you!” she said, as if that 
settled it. 

“ It’s a pity to waste time and strength 
wanting things you’re not going to get,” 
I returned, pretending to be very busy 
with a bandage. 

She lay there and thought hard for 
a minute; and then I could see by the 
way her face lit up that she believed she 
had found some way of getting around 
me. 

“ You'd be obliged to go if it was doc- 
tor’s orders, wouldn’t you, Grimmy?” 
she asked, looking so elaborately inno- 
cent that I had to laugh in spite of 
myself. 

“Tt won’t be doctor’s orders,’’ I told 
her. “ Dr. Webb has kept you here al- 
ready a week longer than any ordinary 
case, just to be sure you’re all right. 
And your maid’s a good, capable soul, 
perfectly able to take care of you. You 
don’t need me any more than a last 
year’s bird’s nest.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, Grimmy darling, I’ve 
an idea Dr. Webb will tell you to go 
with me, just the same!” 

He did. I might have known it. By 
that time she could twist Dr. Webb 
around her little finger and tie him in 
a knot. If she’d asked to have .two 
nurses and a probationer and an orderly 
or so sent home with her, he probably 
would have said “ yes.” 


IV 


I nor only went home with her, but 
I stayed. Every time I tried to get away 
she appealed to the doctor. Every time 
I took my salary I felt like a bandit. 
But what could I do? Not a thing! 

So I stayed; and afterward I was so 
glad—so very glad that I had done so. 

It was more like paying a delightful 
visit than being out on a case. There 
was next to nothing to do, with the 
pleasantest possible surroundings to do 
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it in. Miss Kinsey’s rooms were lovely 
—a great, big, bright, airy bedroom and 
a sitting-room with a piano, and a big 
phonograph, and bookcases full of books, 
and a bird in a cage, hung so high that 
Fatima, the Persian kitten, almost ex- 
pired, a prey to vain longings. There 
was a bay window in the sitting-room 
where one could see down Fifth Avenue 
for blocks, and Miss Kinsey and I and 
the kitten would sit by the hour and talk 
and sew and purr and watch the passing 
crowds. 

Mr. O’Neill came every day, of course. 
They were such companionable young 
people that I felt more like part of a 
family than I ever had before. They 
never seemed to remember that I was 
a paid nurse, and sometimes they made 
me forget it myself. Often and often, 
when he was there, I’d sit down with a 
bit of embroidery, planning to be as un- 
obtrusive as possible, and the first thing 
I knew they’d be up to their necks in a 
perfect maelstrom of discussion and drag- 
ging me in after them. And what a 
range of things they discussed! They 
used to make me think of that verse 
about— 


Shoes and ships and sealing-wax 
And cabbages and kings. 


They would start in with some per- 
fectly ordinary thing—the weather, for 
instance; and that would lead to garden- 
ing, and the country place they were 
going to have when they were married, 
and architecture, and landscape experts, 
and scenery, in theaters and out of them, 
and cubist art, and George Cohan, and 
rimeless poetry, and woman suffrage, 
and the Montessori system, and social- 
ism, and chicken-raising, and Persian 
prayer-rugs, and dozens of things I 
can’t begin to remember. 

With such a variety of interests it’s 
no wonder she didn’t dwell on her ill- 
ness or her symptoms, past or present, 
nearly so much as most convalescents. 
In fact, for two or three days at a time 
she would almost seem to have forgotten 
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all about having been sick at all; so it 
came as a surprise to me when she said, 
one day, out of a clear sky, and as if 
it were something she’d thought a good 
deal about: 

“ What I really would like to know is 
where I was when I was under the ether 
during that operation!” 

I told her that as I hadn’t taken my 
eyes off her for a minute, I felt reasona- 
bly secure in saying that she had been 
on the operating-table. If she had any 
doubts she could take a look at her side, 
and she would find a scar there to 
prove it. 

“JT don’t mean my body, and you 
know it, Grimmy! I mean the rest of 
me—the thing that I call ‘ me’—mind, 
or soul, or personality, whatever it is. 
Now where was that?” 

I shook my head. 

“Where do you think, Terry?” 

“ Probably off in the same place where 
it goes every night when you go to 
sleep,” he suggested. 

“Good gracious, no! Much farther 
than that. Do you ever go so far away 
in sleep that a pin-prick wouldn’t bring 
you back? And there the doctor haggled 
at me for goodness knows how long, 
and I was so far away that I never knew 
a thing!” 

Incidentally, it was just as well that 
Dr. Webb didn’t hear her apply the 
word “haggled” to his surgery. He 
wouldn’t have liked it. 

She didn’t say anything more for a 
minute. Then she went on very soberly: 

“T’ve tried and tried to remember, 
but it’s all blank. Wouldn’t it be dread- 
ful if death were just that—a going out 
of your personality into nothingness—a 
going out and never coming back?” 

“ What a cheerful thought!” said Mr. 
O’Neill. Then he turned to me. “ Grim- 
my, I’m sorry to be the one to break 
the news, but you and the doctor op- 
erated on your patient for entirely the 
wrong thing. Her trouble wasn’t ap- 
pendicitis; it was melancholia, and she 
still has it.” 
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“T’ve often wondered about death,” 
she went on, as if she hadn’t heard what 
he said; “if after it, we really do go on 
existing somewhere else. Do you believe 
we do, Terry?” 

“ Justine!” he said. “To paraphrase 
the words of the soap - advertisement, 
‘ Have we a little heathen in our home?’ 
Was your early training so utterly 
neglected that you’ve never heard of 
heaven?” 

“ Don’t joke, Terry. I’m in earnest,” 
she went on. “Of course, when I was 
little, they taught me that when I died 
I should go to a far-away, picture-book 
sort of a place with shining streets, and 
pink clouds, and golden harps, and 
angels. I wonder if any one believes 
that now? I’m afraid I don’t, for one. 
Do you?” 

“Not exactly that, perhaps.” He 
spoke quite gravely now. “ But I cer- 
tainly don’t believe that death is the end. 
Somewhere, somehow, I know we’re go- 
ing on—and you know it, too.” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“You hope it,” she corrected. 
do I.” 

“T know it,” he said with a stubborn 
sort of emphasis. 

“ How?” 

“T just know. 
or why.” 

“You see you can’t prove it,’’ she 
said, with more regret than argument in 
her voice. 

He thought a moment before he an- 
swered her. 

“ There must have been a time in the 
early days of Ben Franklin’s experiments 
when people asked him to prove the ex- 
istence of electricity, and he couldn’t do 
iit. He knew there was such a thing, 
though.” 

“That isn’t a fair argument,” she 
said. “It only took Franklin a few 
short years to bring his proofs; but this 
question of life after death has baffled 
the brightest minds in the world for 
ages. Think of all the clever people 
who have tried to answer it! There 


“ So 


I can’t tell you how 
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was that scientist who died only a year 
or so ago, after making the most mi- 
nutely detailed plans for sending a mes- 
sage back from the other side. Doesn’t 
it seem to you that a mind like his, if it 
still exists, ought to be able to find a 
way to communicate? But you see he 
hasn’t. Nobody has.” 

“No,” he agreed. 
yet.” 

“Grimmy,” she said, turning to me, 
“ you’ve gone with so many right up to 
the gates of death, have you ever caught 
a glimpse of anything beyond?” 

I shook my head and went on with ° 
my sewing. 

“ But what do you think about it?” 
she insisted. 

“ Never think about it at all,” I told 
her. “ Personally, it doesn’t worry me. 
I just do my best in the present and 
trust in God for the future.” 

“ That’s not such a bad plan,” Mr. 
O’Neill said. “It’s a place where argu- 
ing doesn’t help. Either you know or 
you don’t know, and no one can tell you 
just how to get the knowledge.” 

“Tf only one could be certain!” she 
said. “When one has such happiness 
as mine, this one little life seems a very 
short time to enjoy it in.” 

The look that Terence O’Neill gave 
her made me lonely. 

“T wish I could make you feel sure 
about it,” he said. “ All I can do is to 
promise that if I go first, I7l try my 
best to let you know that I’m waiting.” 

“Don’t be in any hurry, Terry! I’ve 
got along for twenty-two years without 
exact information, and you needn’t cut 
yourself off in the flower of your youth 
just to set my mind at ease on the 
subject!”’ 

“Grimmy,” he said, “when I have 
broken my engagement with this young 
woman, and she is suing me for breach 
of promise, I depend on you to testify 
that you heard her make cruel and ‘in- 
human jokes on the subject of my early 
demise.” Then his tone turned serious 
again. ‘“ You know I’ve often thought 


“Nobody has— 




















that if anybody did get a message 
through, it wouldn’t be one of those 
scientific sharps. It seems to me there’s 
just one thing that might be powerful 
enough to bridge the gap.” 

“ What?” 

“T got the idea from a line in the 
Bible— For love is strong as death.’ 
Doesn’t that seem to you to mean some- 
thing? There it is in black and white— 
‘Love is strong as death.” Then he 
smiled as if he were amused at his own 
earnestness. “It doesn’t say that the 
Society for Psychic Research is strong 
as death; neither does it mention the 
Association for the Investigation of the 
Occult, or any of the professional ghost- 
chasers. It says specifically, ‘ Love.’ ” 

And just then the hotel office rang up 
to say that Mr. O’Neill’s chauffeur was 
down-stairs and the car was ready if he 
was; and the affairs of this world in- 
stantly became so absorbing that noth- 
ing more was said about the mysteries of 
the next world. 


V 


We had been going out motoring al- 
most every day since leaving the hos- 
pital, but the first time Miss Kinsey was 
allowed to dress up and go out in the 
evening was the occasion of Mr. O’Neill’s 
concert, his last one for the season. 

That evening I had one of the sur- 
prises of my life. You see, he was so 
simple and unassuming that I had al- 
most forgotten that he was a celebrity. 
I believe he almost forgot it himself; but 
the public knew it, and when we left the 
hall that night I knew it. I knew, too, 
that he was not only a celebrity—he was 
a great artist. The two don’t always 
go together. 

Miss Kinsey had been counting on 
that concert for days, and nothing would 
do but I must go with her. I’m not 
really very fond of concerts. I remem- 
ber thinking that there were several ways 
of spending the evening more profitably 
than in listening to a lot of music which 
I probably wouldn’t like. 
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However, I couldn’t say that to them, 
so I put on my black taffeta with trans- 
parent yoke and sleeves, and went. 
When I saw that tremendous audience, 
and how dressy people were, I was very 
glad I had it to wear. 

It’s hard to describe the effect his 
voice had on me without sounding either 
sentimental or poetic, both of which 
things I thoroughly despise. Can you 
remember when you were a child, and 
held a conch-shell at your ear, to listen 
to its echo of the ocean that it would 
never see again? And the whisper of 
the wind through pine-branches? And 
the patter of summer rain on a cottage 
roof? And your mother’s voice as she 
sang you to sleep when you were little? 

I hadn’t thought of any of those things 
for twenty years, and yet, sitting there 
listening to Terence O’Neill, every one of 
them came back to me as if I’d heard 
them yesterday. His voice brought a 
lump into your throat, not because you 
were sad, but because it was so beautiful. 

It was wonderful how he could make 
you understand what he meant, no mat- 
ter what language he sang in. There 
were French songs and Italian songs and 
some in the curious language his Irish 
ferefathers—minstrels, I shouldn’t won- 
der—sang in, generations before. It was 
all the same. You laughed with him or 
cried with him, perfectly independent of 
his language. Somehow he made you 
listen to him with your heart, not merely 
with your ears. 

By the time he had got to the end of 
his program and had given two or three 
encores to the last song, I was a wreck, 
not being used to having my emotions 
dragged out into plain sight and mauled 
and mangled that way. I thought it was 
over, but the audience just sat there and 
clapped their hands. He came back and 


bowed several times, but they kept right 
on applauding. 

Miss Kinsey laughed. 

“ He might as well sing it first as last,’”’ 
she said. 

“ What?” I asked. 
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“ Wait! 
he does.” 

Mr. O'Neill agreed with her, apparent- 
ly, for he smiled and shrugged his shoul- 
ders as much as to say: 

“ All right! Have it your own way!” 

He sat down at the piano himself; and 
then the applause broke out twice as 
loud as before. 

He struck four detached, ringing, tri- 
umphant chords. Then, to a lovely, rip- 
pling accompaniment, he began: 


They won’t let him go till 


“ There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear, 
She is coming, my life, my fate—” 


It was a love-song. You knew that 
before he had finished the first line. The 
way he sang it, there wasn’t a word or 
a syllable that didn’t beat and hammer 
on the very softest spot in your heart. 

Why, middle-aged and crabbed as I 
am, it set me to wondering what had 
become of a young fellow I used to 
know when I was a girl. He had yellow 
hair and blue eyes, and clerked in the 
village drug-store. He’s probably been 
dead or married for years, but that song 
resurrected him in my memory just as 
yellow-haired and just as attractive and 
just as single as he ever was. 

In the seat next to me a thin-lipped 
woman, wearing a dress cut too low, 
slipped her fingers into the fist of the 
hard-faced old reprobate with her, and 
under the influence of the song he sof- 
tened up enough to squeeze her hand. 

If I lived through two ordinary lives 
it wouldn’t be long enough to forget that 
voice when he sang: 


“My heart would hear her and beat 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat 
Had I lain for a century dead.” 


It had in it all the yearning tenderness 
and all the heart-hunger that has ever 
been felt in all the world. And when, 


after a second’s breathless pause there 
is in the music, he repeated the last line, 
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softly, almost under his breath, light as 
a summer wind blowing over the strings 
of a harp, and finished on that one 
beautiful high note, clear as the echo of 
a silver bell, I don’t mind confessing 
that my eyes were so swimming with 
tears that even after the applause had 
died away, I put my cloak on wrong side 
out, and never saw the difference until 
we were out in the car. 

They told me all about that song on 
the way home—how it had been his first 
real hit, and he and it had become so 
identified that now audiences wouldn’t 
let him go until he had sung it. 

There was one thing I wanted to know. 
He was young, successful, engaged to the 
girl he was head over ears in love with, 
happy as a clam at high tide, and yet he 
filled that last verse so full of the quin- 
tessence of sorrow that it took every 
heart-string you had, and tied it into 
hard and painful knots. I couldn’t un- 
derstand how he did it. 

I don’t think he would have told me 
if she hadn’t said: 

“I don’t mind Grimmy knowing. Tell 
her!” 

“ Well, it’s this way. If I sing it well, 
it’s because the song is so mixed up with 
Justine. She was sitting in the box the 
very first time I sang it, and that was 
the first time I ever saw her. I can’t 
sing it without thinking of her; and when 
I get to that last verse, I think how I 
should .feel if anything happened to 
separate us, and somehow it gets into the 
song. I can’t help it. I’ve tried, but I 
can’t. It’s terrible, isn’t it? Sort of 
putting your emotions on sale in the mar- 
ket-place. That’s why I hate to sing it 
in public any more. I try to get out of 
it, but what are you going to do when 
they insist?” 

“T don’t think it’s terrible at all. Do 
you, Grimmy?” she asked. “TI like it. 
The way you sing that song, Terry, is 
a beautiful tribute to me. Of course, I 
wouldn’t care to have you confide to 
your press-agent just how you get that 
celebrated sob into your voice; but I 
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take it as a compliment. I think I shall 
regard that song as a barometer of your 
affections. If you grow to sing it less 
well, I shall become suspicious!”’ 

He didn’t respond to her mood as he 
generally did. 

“T don’t like it. I’ve just about made 
up my mind that no matter what hap- 
pens, I’ll never sing it again for any- 
body but you!” 

Miss Kinsey laughed. 

“You'll change your mind the next 
time an audience refuses to go home 
without hearing it. And what about the 
phonograph records? You can’t smash 
the whole edition! Grimmy, it’s nothing 
short of scandalous, the money he’s made 
out of the record of that song. You’ve 
heard it, haven’t you? No? Well, we'll 
put it on the phonograph to-morrow. 
You'll like it.” 

I did. Even in a mechanical reproduc- 
tion—‘“ canned,” as Mr. O’Neill called 
it—his voice was so beautiful that I 
piayed that record until I, unmusical as 
I am, knew every word and every note 
of the song, from the four chords of the 
prelude to the last dazzling high note of 
the finish. 

Dear me! Those were very pleasant 
days. It seems now that we might have 
known they were too good to last. I 
never thought of it at the time, though. 


VI 


I wap tried to go home half a dozen 
times in the ten days or two weeks since 
we left the hospital, and each time they 
had found some excuse for keeping me. 
Perhaps in some strange, subconscious 
way they knew she was going to need me. 

Finally Dr. Webb set the date for my 
departure. He had a case he particu- 
larly wanted me to take, and he threat- 
ened that if Miss Kinsey wouldn’t give 
me up peaceably, he’d have me kidnaped. 
So after much debate and discussion, pro 
and con, she agreed to let me go. 

On the night that was to have been 
my last with them, Mr. O’Neill had 
driven us out to City Island for dinner. 
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He said he did it in order to give me 
something pleasant to remember when I 
was working my head off on my new case. 

They had both been particularly gay 
all through dinner; and when he left us 
at the hotel, about ten o’clock or half 
past, they made an appointment for the 
next morning. He was to bring his car 
down, and they were going to escort me, 
bag and baggage, to the hospital where 
I was to take my new case. 

It was early bedtime, even for a semi- 
invalid, so I didn’t make any very vio- 
lent objections when Miss Kinsey coaxed 
me in for a little chat, while the maid 
brushed her hair. When the telephone 
rang, she said: 

“ It’s Terry to say good night—oh, no, 
it can’t be. He hasn’t had time to get 
home yet. You answer it, Grimmy.” 

It was a merciful dispensation of 
Providence that I did. It was so much 
better for her to hear it from me than 
from the ambulance surgeon. And still, 
no matter who told it, no matter what 
language it was wrapped up in, the fact 
was just the same. 

He was dead! A slippery street, a 
drunken driver of a taxicab, and then 
death, mercifully instant. 

I told her—somehow. 

There are griefs so terrible that they 
are almost anesthetic, and this was one. 
She didn’t cry out, she didn’t stir from 
her chair. She just sat there with her 
poor, pretty blue eyes staring at nothing 
and her poor, pretty hands clenched in 
her lap. 

From the night he died to the day 
after his funeral she didn’t utter twenty 
words. When I spoke to her, she’d just 
look at me as if she hadn’t more. than 
half heard me, and then nod her head 
or shake it, and go back to her endless, 
intent staring at nothing at all. The 
only change was when the doctor would 
drug her into a few hours of uncon- 
sciousness. You could hardly call it 
sleep. 

She didn’t shed a tear until it was all 
over and we had come back from the 
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funeral; and then it wasn’t noisy weep- 
ing. She just sat and stared out of the 
window the same as before, but the tears 
were slipping silently down her face and 
splashing on the front of her little black 
gown. I was so glad to see them! It 
isn’t the tears we shed that kill us—it’s 
the tears we don’t. 

The white kitten jumped up to her old 
place in the sunny bay window, and I 
sat down with my sewing. There we 
were, the same trio in the same place, 
but oh, what a difference! 

I didn’t try to talk to Miss Kinsey. 
In a case like that there isn’t a blessed 
word you can say. I kept still, feeling 
pretty certain that if there was any help 
I could bring her, she’d give me the cue 
for it. 

Sure enough, she did. Out of a clear 
sky she said quite quietly and very 
earnestly : 

“Grimmy, you wouldn’t lie to me, 
would you?” 

“T don’t lie to anybody if I know it, 
I told her. 

“ T know, I know,” she said impatient- 
ly. “ But you might think it was your 
duty to lie to me now, to try to com- 
fort me. You won’t? You promise? 
There’s something I want to ask you.” 

Of course I promised. She waited a 
minute and then she went on, very low, 
but so eagerly that the words almost 
tumbled over each other: 

“ Do you believe—not think, or hope, 
but really, sincerely believe—that some- 
where beyond what we call his death 
Terry is still alive?” 

I was glad to be able to look her in 
the face and say truthfully: 

“T do.” 

“T don’t mean as a bright impersonal 
spirit,” she went on. “I mean the per- 
sonality we knew—Terry, just as he was 
here only two or three days ago, with 
his light-heartedness and his sense of 
humor and all his kindliness and his 
love for me. Why, Grimmy, if he’s any- 


”? 


where at all, he can’t have forgotten his 
love for me, can he?” she said piteously. 
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“No, dear,” I said. “I don’t think 
he has.” 

“T’m trying to believe that death is 
just a slipping around a corner into an- 
other plane of existence. I’m trying to 
believe that some day the path will open 
for me into the on-beyond, and that I 
shall find him there waiting ‘for me, just 
as we knew him here, and that we shall 
laugh together then to think of the flimsy 
wall that’s keeping us apart now. I’m 
trying so hard to believe it, Grimmy, 
but ”—the light seemed to die out of her 
face—“ but it’s not much use. If it were 
true, we should have proof. Why, think 
of all the people who have tried to 
prove that death isn’t the end, and 
they’ve never lifted even the littlest cor- 
ner of the veil! I’m trying to believe, 
Grimmy, but I’m afraid it’s no use.” 

And she turned away from me and 
began that unseeing, unhearing, unheed- 
ing watch out of the window again. 

That night was practically the first 
real sleep I’d had since it happened. Dr. 
Webb came in about ten, gave Miss 
Kinsey a powder that ought to have kept 
her asleep eight hours, and ordered her 
off to bed at once. So I tucked her in 
and established the kitten where she 
liked it to be—on a cushion at the foot 
of the bed. I opened the windows and 
turned off the lights, and watched until 
the powder took effect and she fell off 
to sleep. 

I’d had a couch made up for myself 
in her bedroom, so that she would feel 
I was right there, almost within arm’s 
reach, taking care of her, ready and will- 
ing to jump up and wait on her every 
minute. By eleven o’clock that couch 
looked very tempting to me, and there 
wasn’t a thing to keep me from it. 

I was asleep the moment my head 
touched the pillow; but no matter how 
tired I am, I sleep with one eye and 
both ears wide open. A patient can’t 
turn in bed so quietly that it doesn’t 
waken me. 

It must have been about four when 
I heard her sobbing—little hard, dry, 











heart-breaking sobs. I slipped out from 
under the covers and was on my feet 
before I thought that possibly she was 
crying in her dreams, and would calm 
down and slip back into deeper sleep 
again if I didn’t speak to her. So I 
stood perfectly still and waited. 

But she didn’t stop sobbing. I could 
hear the movement of the bed as she 
pulled herself up into a sitting position. 
Then, suddenly, she began to speak in 
a broken, husky sort of whisper, punc- 
tuated by that dreadful, rasping sobbing. 

“ Tt’s no use,” she said. “It’s no use! 
I can’t stand it. Dear God, I can’t stand 
it! I’ve tried to pray, and I’ve tried to 
believe, but I can’t, I can’t without some 
sign — some little sign to let me know 
that death isn’t the end—some sign to 
prove that he isn’t gone forever! Just 
the least thing to let me know that he’s 
somewhere—that he knows—that he re- 
members—oh, Terry, Terry!” 

Her voice trailed off into an inartic- 
ulate cry that hurt you worse than her 
words, and then silence. 


VII 


THE open windows showed faint, gray 
squares of the earliest dawn, and the 
room was very cold with the wind that 
comes up from the bay just before day- 
break. I shivered as I waited. That is 
one thing that has always puzzled me— 
why I waited after she spoke. My 
natural instinct would have been to speak 
to her, to go to her; but I waited— 
waited as if I knew beforehand that 
something was coming to bring her com- 
fort such as I could not give. 

And it came! Faint and clear, soft as 
a golden needle on a crystal record, more 
like an echo than an actual sound, the 
phonograph in the other room began: 


“There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear, 
She is coming, my life, my fate!” 


Just to show how oddly one’s mind 
works under unusual circumstances, the 
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first thing that struck me as curious was 
that the four chords of the prelude and 
the rippling accompaniment were gone. 
The voice was all alone. I wondered if 
there had been two records made, one 
with a piano and one without. 


“She is coming, my dove, my dear, 
She is coming, my life, my fate. 

The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near’; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘She is late.’” 


On and on it sang, that golden, glo- 
rious voice. As I listened, I was trying 
to convince myself that it would be 
possible to start a phonograph by some 
sudden jar or vibration from the city 
street. I was even condemning some one 
for carelessness in leaving a record on and 
a needle down upon it. 

There wasn’t a sound from the bed, 
but my eyes were growing accustomed 
to the faint light, and I caught the out- 
line of the girl, still as a graven image, 
straining forward to listen. 

Then I heard a soft thud as the kitten 
cautiously let herself drop from the bed 
to the floor. Her whiteness made a blot 
against the shadowy background as she 
stood for a second, listening. Then, 
with that curious sidewise gait with which 
cats approach the unknown, she sidled 
across the room and slipped silently 
through the curtains. 

If I had not been afraid, I should not 
have followed her. I am not ashamed 
te confess that suddenly, at that mo- 
ment, fear laid its cold hand upon me. 

It is easy to reason now that it should 
not have been so, but at the moment 
you do not reason. Because I was afraid 
and knew that I was afraid, I knew, too, 
instinctively that I must not let fear 
master me. If there was an explana- 
tion, anything that I could see or under- 
stand, I must go seek it. 

Often, since, I have wondered why, 
when I paused on the threshold of the 
sitting-room, with the electric switch 
within easy reach, I did not throw on the 
lights. I don’t know why. I only know 
it never occurred to me. Perhaps con- 
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ditions were meant to remain as they 
were. Who knows? 


The white kitten was on the window- - 


seat, silhouetted against the dim light; 
listening, intent, motionless. 

The breeze from the open window felt 
cold and damp on my face as I crossed 
the room; and when I reached the 
phonograph, the wood of its case was 
cold beneath my fingers. The lid was 
closed, and the voice pulsed beneath it 
like a live thing imprisoned. I heard it 
sink to a tender whisper as it sang: 


“Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon.” 


And then I threw back the lid. There 
was no record there. The revolving disk 
was empty, the needle was motionless, 
and still the song went on and on. 


“My heart would hear her and beat 
Were it earth in an earthy bed.” 


It was as if the resonant shell of the 
instrument were responding to music far 
away as harp-strings echo, or as the sen- 
sitive antennez of the wireless answer to 
vibrations too delicate for human ears. 

I caught the same sob in the voice as 
it sang— 

“ My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I Jain for a century dead.” 


There it was, just as he had sung it’ 


in the flesh, full of all the tenderness and 
all the heart-hunger that had ever been 
felt in all the world. Then that little 
breathless pause, and the last line was 
repeated: 


“ Had I lain for a century dead.” 


Very faint and far away, as if muted 
by immeasurable distance, it finished on 
the same beautiful high note that I had 
heard before, clear as the echo of a silver 
bell. Then silence—silence broken by a 
soft, long-drawn breath from the doorway. 

There was Justine Kinsey, slender in 
her white gown against the curtains, all 
the light in the gray room centered on 
her rapt face. 


“The proof!” I could just catch the 
words. “My dear! My dear! The 
proof!” And after a second’s pause she 


repeated softly: “ The proof!” 

There was a gladness in her voice that 
you hear in a child’s when, after being 
frightened and astray, it creeps into the 
safe refuge of loving arms. 

Then a sigh seemed to run through the 
wood beneath my hands—the sigh that a 
cello might give as the bow of a master 
left the strings. After that—nothing 
more. 

And the white kitten, relaxed from her 
intentness, shook herself, mewed, and 
came rubbing against my feet. 


A LIGHT LOVER 


I TOLD you. 


So you went away, 


And I was lonelier that day 
Than I had ever been before; 
Life seemed to close an iron door, 
And shut out sun and moon and May. 


Now all the years are black and gray; 


I wonder why you did not stay, 
And let me once again implore? 


I told you. 


So 


You would not listen—you, the gay, 


The light-o’-love! 


Perhaps my way 


Of telling Cupid’s golden lore 


Got on your nerves. 


I'm sorry, for 


*Twas half in earnest, half in play 


I told you so! 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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LTHOUGH the mar- ONS 
keting of farm ye 


produce by parcel- 
post is relatively new in the United 
States, it is, in fact, only a special 
form of direct dealing between 
producer and consumer, which was 
the very earliest type of market- 
ing. Only the transportation me- 
dium is new in parcel-post trading. 
Even with the older forms of direct deal- 
ing, in which sales are made from house 
to house or ‘through farmers’ markets, 
parcel-post marketing has points in com- 
mon, in that the actual producer of the 
goods is known to the consumer of them, 
and the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of 
the latter has a direct and potent effect 
on the success of the former’s business. 
Despite these similarities, however, 
many new problems in the marketing of 
farm produce were created when the mail 
system was made available for transpor- 
tation of relatively bulky commodities, 
all post-offices and rural routes thereby 
being made shipping agencies. This was 
in striking contrast to the facilities fur- 
nished by older transportation systems, 
which the farmer could use only by mak- 
ing a trip to a railroad or express office. 
Many of the new problems have been 
attacked by the Post-Office Department, 
which has been assisted by one of the bu- 
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reaus of the Department 

of Agriculture—the Office 
of Markets and Rural Or- 
ganization. Together they have 
made hundreds of experimental 
shipments of various commodities 
over varying distances under dif- 
ferent seasonal and other condi- 
tions. Likewise methods of grad- 
ing and packing and of transacting 
business have been studied. Much prac- 
tical information has been gathered in 
this way, and has been made available 
both to the producer and to the con- 
sumer. 

The use of the parcel-post for market- 
ing farm products has extended steadily 
among more and more persons, and has 
been widened to include an increasing 
number of products. The development 
of efficient containers has had an impor- 
tant effect, and American ingenuity is 
still at work in devising containers that 
can meet every possible requirement. 


POST-OFFICE REFRIGERATORS 


In addition, more than thirty-five prin- 
cipal post-offices have carried on special 
farm-to-table-by-post campaigns, lists of 
producers wishing to furnish supplies by 
mail have been published and distributed, 
and in many offices refrigerating facili- 
ties have been installed. The larger post- 
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offices are equipped with refrigerators 
which, if delivery cannot be made at once, 
will protect such perishable shipments of 
country produce as must be kept over- 
night. But as promptness is the watch- 
word of this special service, the installa- 
tion of prompt delivery through the 
collection carrier system obviates the need 
of using refrigerators on a large scale. 

Needless to say, the chief obstacle to 
the quick expansion of the marketing-by- 
mail plan has been that of temperature, 
the chief element in the case. With the 
advent of cool or cold weather this ob- 
stacle practically eliminates itself. A 
pound of butter, or ten pounds of butter, 
may be safely sent by mail during mid- 
winter simply well wrapped, but in the 
summer the same article may not be sent 
unless a thermatic container, or at least a 
liquid-proof container is used. 

Between producers and consumers who 
have agreed to regular trade, thermatic 
containers that will keep things hot or 
cold for twenty-four hours are in use. 
The authorities hope for the development 
of a thermatic container so cheap as to 
make it possible for all patrons of the 
mails to get not merely things like those 
that mother used to make, but the very 
things that mother makes five hundred 
miles away. 

The importance of proper containers is 
illustrated in the shipment of eggs. When 
the parcel-post service was inaugurated, 
it was generally believed that eggs could 
not be satisfactorily shipped by mail. 
Some of the earlier experiences of ship- 
pers strengthened this belief. As safer 
containers were devised, however, the suc- 
cessful movement of eggs by mail became 
possible, and the amount now shipped by 
parcel-post probably exceeds that of any 
other one product. 


FOR PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 


The system of marketing by parcel- 
post is intended for the benefit of the 
whole people, producers and consumers 
included, and has for its great object the 
reduction of the high cost of living. 
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It may be well to remark that not all 
saving made possible by means of postal 
marketing is a matter of dollars or cents. 
Occasionally the recipient pays the pro- 
ducer as much as the price quoted in 
stores generally, but a comparison of the 
goods shows that those purchased by 
mail are of much higher grade. A post- 
master reported that a patron of his office 
purchased lard from the producer at a 
price which, including container and post- 
age, equaled that quoted in the local mar- 
ket, but the lard received was “of su- 
perior quality, and lasted twice as long, 
making the actual cost half that of the 
same article purchased through the regu- 
lar channels.” 

The system has a double purpose. One 
of its aims is to give the consumer an op- 
portunity to buy strictly fresh and high- 
grade articles directly from the producer 
at a price demanded in cities for inferior 
qualities. The other is to enable farming 
families who produce a little more than 
the quantity required for their sustenance 
to dispose of their limited surplus regular- 
ly to satisfied customers. Farmers on a 
large scale can afford the use of time and 
money in getting customers, where profit- 
able sales are practically impossible to 
the small producer. 

Getting together is the secret. It has 
been the secret of all successful business, 
ever since business came into being. The 
consumer wants the best the market af- 
fords at the lowest prices. The producer 
will fare better if he sells for cash than 
in trade, which was the usual method. 

There is always a normal and contin- 
uous demand on the part of consumers, 
once they are satisfied with the goods. 
On the other hand, producers should not 
set back the expansion of the service by 
naming prices which, by comparison with 
the prices quoted in the local markets, 
have been considered too high by city 
buyers. Both sides should understand 
each other. Neither side should demand 


the whole amount of the savings; and yet 
official reports tell of instances where the 
producer asked city retail prices ana the 

















consumer expected, instead, to buy at 
country market prices. 


FOR CHEAPER AND BETTER LIVING 


An analysis of the many reports which 
have come in from the postmasters in va- 
rious localities shows that the farm-to-ta- 
ble system of exchange has already be- 
come an important factor in reducing the 
high cost of living, either as a saving of 
so many cents per dollar spent, or by ob- 
taining grades of goods which in cities 
are generally available only at the very 
high-class stores, where the prices charged 
are beyond the means of the common 
people. 

In other words, it means a decrease of 
expense or better living for the same 
price. Postmasters are unanimous in say- 
ing that marketing by mail, if done in ac- 
cordance with instructions, will provide 
the city family of moderate circumstances 
with a grade of farm produce which has 
heretofore been available only to those 
to whom the cost of food was no object. 

The system divides itself into two parts. 
One concerns the duties of the producer, 
and what he must do to establish a mar- 
ket. The other concerns the consumer, 
who must learn the best way of dealing 
with the producer. Each subject will be 
taken up separately. 

One of the first and most important 
problems in parcel-post marketing, as in 
all other marketing, is the finding of a 
market—that is, a buyer. It is often dif- 
ficult for the farmer who desires to mar- 
ket by parcel-post, and who would be well 
’ satisfied with the retail prices prevailing 
in a near-by city, to find actual customers 
there. It is equally difficult, in many 
cases, for the consumer who desires to 
obtain a supply of fresh country produce 
through the mails to get into touch with 
a farmer. So real are these difficulties 


that much of the parcel-post marketing 
at the present time is carried on between 
relatives and friends. 

A study is at present being made of 
methods of establishing business contact, 
in addition to the campaigns that have 
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been carried on, the lists of producers 
which have been published and distrib- 
uted, and the information given out by 
postmasters. Other methods suggested 
are by personal acquaintance, by adver- 
tising in a newspaper or magazine, by a 
personal canvass, and through the co- 
operation of the post-office in the town 
in which a market is sought. 


THE DEMAND FOR CHOICE GOODS 


After a customer has been secured, the 
problem of keeping him satisfied arises. 
Inferior or ungraded products cannot be 
marketed successfully by parcel-post. The 
farmer must constantly keep in mind the 
fact that obtaining goods by parcel-post 
is more troublesome to the consumet than 
buying them from a neighboring store. 
He must remember that the city house- 
wife can be induced to take this additional 
trouble, if at all, only for the sake of get- 
ting better products at the same or a 
lower price than she pays for inferior 
goods, or for the sake of obtaining more 
cheaply goods of the quality she has been 
in the habit of buying. In either case, 
the shipments sent by the farmer should 
be carefully graded. It may be taken as 
a general rule that it pays to market by 
parcel-post only choice goods. 

After the products have been graded, 
selected, or prepared in other ways, they 
must be packed attractively in containers 
chosen for lightness, economy, and 
strength. The authorities have made 
tests of various containers, and a number 
have been found that serve their purpose 
satisfactorily. These containers may be 
purchased almost anywhere. 

Farmers must continue to give thought 
to details after proper preparation of their 
goods for shipment. The mere placing of 
the packages in the mails is not sufficient. 
Mail schedules should be carefully looked 
into, and the commodities should be start- 
ed on their journey, if possible, so that 
they will travel chiefly at night and reach 
their destination early the following day. 

In this way natural refrigeration can 
be utilized to advantage, since the nights 
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are usually colder than the days. It is 
especially important that such precau- 
tions should be taken in the shipment of 
products like butter or lard, which may 


be liquefied by heat, and dressed fowls 


and other meats, which may spoil if they 
become warm. When dressed, fowls 
should in every case be placed in the cool- 
est available location and allowed to lose 
their animal heat before they are pre- 
pared for shipment. 

Among the interesting details of the 
system, while in its development, has 
been the collection from the postmasters’ 
reports of odd shipments. A watermelon 
has gone through the mails, unwrapped 
and unprotected, with the name and ad- 
dress of the consignee cut in the rind; a 
live turtle in a small box; queen bees; 
and even three fine hens, which were wa- 
tered, fed, and delivered to the owner, 
who was requested to call for them. 

The department has undertaken to 
learn, by experiment, the uses of the par- 
cel-post, and to determine its applica- 
bility to the marketing of farm produce. 
This has been necessary in the interest 
of the farmers. It was found that, in 
general, the more valuable a product is 
for a given weight, the greater is the like- 
lihood that the parcel-post may be em- 
ployed profitably in marketing it. It may 
not be worth while, for example, under 
certain conditions, to market apples or 
other relatively heavy fruits by parcel- 
post, while jellies, jams, concentrated 
juices, sirups, and other products made 
from the same fruit may be marketed by 
mail with satisfaction to both parties. 

In the same way it may not be profit- 
able to ship milk through the mails, while 
good returns may be obtained from the 
parcel-post marketing of high-quality 
cream and butter. As a matter of fact, 
the Department of Agriculture has found, 
after repeated experiments, that many of 
the less bulky articles produced on the 
farm can be shipped profitably by parcel- 
post, at least within the second zone, or 
one-hundred-and-fifty-mile radius, when 
they are properly packed, when train 
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schedules are advantageous, and when the 
prices obtainable are not abnormally low. 

Among the products which can be 
shipped satisfactorily in many parts of 
the country are eggs, butter, cheese, 
dressed fowls, sausage, fresh and cured 
meats, honey, maple-sirup, fruits and ber- 
ries, jams and jellies, other fruit products, 
and many vegetables, especially those in 
which freshness has an important bear- 
ing on flavor and edibility. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FROM A POSTMASTER 


Postmasters have done a great deal to 
popularize the farm-to-table-by-post 
movement. It is a movement for better 
living and lower prices. One postmaster 
issued the following bulletin for the prac- 
tical guidance of consumers: 


When you have found a satisfactory farmer 
to deal with, shopping by parcel-post becomes 
a simple process of sending your market-basket 
to the farm with a letter telling what you 
want. The letter may be eliminated if a 
standing order is left. The cost of the process 
is just a little less than if you boarded a street- 
car and rode to market and back, and just a 
trifle more than if you ordered what you want- 
ed over the telephone. 

You can mail your empty basket at any 
drug-store postal station. The parcel-post 
brings the filled basket to your door. The 
simple process of sending an ordinary, strong 
market-basket to the farm has been found to 
be entirely satisfactory for shipping short dis- 
tances, fifty to one hundred miles. Several 
such baskets are now going empty and re- 
turning filled weekly through the local post- 
office. 

Housewives who wish to deal with the farm- 
ers direct will realize that sometimes they may 
not be able to make an absolutely satisfactory 
arrangement the first time, any more than they 
may find satisfactory the first city dealer they 
try. Therefore it will be found advisable to 
select from the list furnished by the post-office 
the names of three or four farmers to write 
to, and from the replies select the most 
promising. Keep the others for reference. 

When writing to the farmer for his prices, it 
is well to tell him what the same articles are 
costing in the city markets at the time. This is 
advisable, because some farmers have an ex- 
aggerated idea as to the prices that city people 
are willing to pay for fresh country produce, 
whereas others are entirely moderate and rea- 
sonable. It is also well to direct shippers to 














FROM FARM TO 


mail the basket so that it will arrive at the 
local post-office in time for delivery on the 
day desired. 


The list given out at the post-offices 
contains a mass of interesting information 
for shippers and cqnsumers. It contains 
a directory of names of producers who 
have registered with the department, and 
whose addresses appear in the bulletin. 
Of course the largest number of farmers 
are registered from near-by States, yet 
there are many interesting items from 
far-away places. Several hundred pro- 
ducers are listed, and many of these sup- 
plement their campaign by advertising in 
the newspapers and in the classified pages 
of the popular magazines. As a rule, 
their trade is limited by their output. 


A WIDE AND VARIED MARKET-PLACE 


Variety is one of the advantages of the 
service. Florida advertises guava jelly; 
Georgia, orange marmalade; Maine, fin- 
nan-haddock and codfish. Vermont sel- 
dom fails to mention maple-sirup or ma- 
ple-sugar cakes, while California offers 
bulbs and plants. 

It is needless to say that whatever place 
of usefulness the parcel-post may find 
among marketing agencies, it will never 
wholly, or even in very large part, super- 
sede the usual methods employed in the 
movement of marketable farm produce. 
One of the strongest reasons for this con- 
clusion is the vast bulk of such produce 
which is poured by train-loads and ship- 
loads into the great consuming and dis- 
tributing centers. 

Furthermore, custom has a great deal 
to do with marketing methods. The 
growth in cities of the custom of ordering 
food materials by telephone a short while 
before they are needed, and the decrease, 
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even where this method is not followed, 
of the custom of going in person to a cen- 
tral market-place, indicate that the aver- 
age urban housewife prefers not to plan 
far ahead, and does not care to put her- 
self to extra trouble in the hope of secur- 
ing superior goods or price concessions. 

It is probable, however, that in many 
cases the increasing cost of living will 
cause her to undertake the extra trouble. 
Already, in several cities, notably the 
largest ones, alliances of housekeepers and 
other bodies of women interested in do- 
mestic problems, in the betterment of the 
home, and in scientific management, have 
become interested in the farm-to-table- 
by-post idea. 

If a woman tries it and is satisfied, she 
will advise her friends to follow her ex- 
ample. If a farmer establishes a limited 
list of customers who take his surplus 
produce at regular intervals and at fair 
prices, without any other trouble than 
that of preparation and packing, he will 
show greater prosperity than on the old 
trade basis, and other farmers will imi- 
tate him. 

With the elimination of the complaints 
of improper packing, which experience is 
decreasing, the service is beginning to 
show a wonderful growth. Lack of infor- 
mation about the system and its facilities 
is preventing many would-be patrons 
from taking advantage of it, notwith- 
standing the fact that postmasters every- 
where will welcome inquiries. 

In my opinion, the farm-to-table ser- 
vice has come to stay. Its utility has been 
proved. It benefits producer and con- 
sumer. In the few instances where a 
monetary saving is not effected, a distinc- 
tively higher grade of food is obtainable; 
and to eat better is to live better. 


IN THE DESERT 


O’eR the world’s desert millions onward fare, 
And Dead Sea fruit can yield but bitter taste; 

Yet hope is theirs—the urge of life—somewhere 
There is a living fountain in the waste! 


Eugene Dolson 





DOUBT whether we older people un- 
derstand how quickly our children 
grow up. It is only when something 

happens to show that they are out of their 
short clothing that we realize their ability 
to look out for themselves. 

I have a daughter, Josephine. It doesn’t 
seem long to me since she was carrying 
around a rag doll, and talking to it with 
maternal affection; but something that 
happened recently made me see that she 
is a woman, able to think for herself, and 
to think very cleverly, too. 

Not long ago I had need to engage a 
new chauffeur. I didn’t advertise for one, 
but I let the fact be known at the garage 
where I kept my cars. I have a big six, 
and a light car which my wife and daugh- 
ter use for errands. We could telephone 
from our house in the suburbs, or from my 
office, and have the car brought round. 
The chauffeur would bring me to the 
office; then he was usually free during the 
day for the light car, and would come for 
me in the evening. 

Within a day or two a man presented 
himself and asked for the place. Of 
course, I asked him for an account of 
himself, and he told a good story. He had 
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come from Newark, I think he said, 
where he had worked for a garage, and 
especially for an old lady who had kept 
her car there. She had sold her car, and 
then he had made up his mind to come to 
New York. 

I asked him for references, and he said 
if I would call up a number written on a 
card he gave me, I could get a reference 
that very afternoon, between two and 
three o’clock, from the lady he had driven 
for several months. 

“* She will answer between those hours, 
he said; “ but she may go South soon, 
and then you can’t get her without several 
days’ delay.” 

I told him to come in at about half past 
four, and promised to call Mrs. Mac- 
allister—that was the name—at the num- 
ber he gave me. 

During the afternoon I made the call. 
In reply to my questions, Mrs. Macallister 
recommended the man highly, saying: 

“ Nothing could induce me to part with 
Matthew if I were not giving up my car 
before going South. He is an ideal driver 
—careful, steady, sober, and polite. He 
takes good care of the car, and is always 
on time. I do hope you can engage him, 
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and will pay whatever you find him worth, 
as he provides for his old mother—” 

She ran on till I had to say I was busy, 
to get rid of her. it struck me at the 
time that the voice was rather strong and 
clear for an old lady, but it was only a 
passing impression, and I never had a 
doubt that everything was as it should be. 

So when Matthew came back, later on, 
I took him for a month on trial, and sent 
him out to the garage to get the car and 
take me home. 

I liked him from the start. He was al- 
ways pleasant, and yet was not subser- 
vient. I could talk to him in a friendly 
way, and yet he never presumed to be too 
familiar. He told me that he was an Aus- 
trian, but he did not seem to like to talk 
about himself, and I did not question him 
at all closely. I had plenty to think of in 
connection with my own business at that 
time, and so Matthew began his work 
without any real investigation. 

For a fortnight or so things went on as 
usual. Matthew won good opinions from 
my wife and daughter, though Josephine 
did tell me once that Matthew was perhaps 
a trifle too attentive till she had “ chilled 
him a little.” A pretty girl always gets 
extra courtesy from a bright young chauf- 
feur, and, knowing Josephine, I was quite 
sure that she would keep him in his place. 

All of us found him a fine and skilful 
driver, and quick in making a decision in 
any emergency. So I looked upon him as 
a lucky find, and rather dropped him out 
of mind. I did raise his salary, though. 

One morning, at breakfast, Josephine 
came to say good-by to me, for she was 
to go to the home of her cousin, a little 
way up the Hudson. There was to be a 
dance, and she was to stay for the week- 
end. She had decided to go in the car, so 
that she could take a traveling-case of cos- 
tumes; and since my wife had to attend a 
club meeting, Matthew was to make the 
three or four hours’ journey with Joseph- 
ine, and to return in time to call for me 
at the office about six. 

I know that it was thoughtless of us, 
but we had confidence in the man, and so 
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I bade Josephine good-by, told her to 
remember me to the family, and then 
went off to business, forgetting the whole 
matter, as a busy father will. 

Rather late that afternoon I had to go 
out to a directors’ meeting, held in a bank 
a few blocks from my office. Luckily I 
had left word with my stenographer how 
I could be reachéd, and presently a young 
man came into the directors’ room to say 
that I was wanted on the telephone by 
Mrs. Baker—my wife. As she never uses 
the telephone for mere gossip, I excused 
myself at once, and went out to the little 
telephone-closet. 

“ What is it, dear?” I asked. 

“T want you to tell me what to do,” 
came my wife’s voice. “Can any one else 
hear me?” 

“No; [I’m in a booth. 
What’s the trouble?” 

“* Matthew has come back with the car, 
and has brought a note from Josephine. I 
want to read it to you. And I think Mat- 
thew has been drinking a little.” 

“ Not drunk?” I put in. 

“ No, but it seems a little queer. Wait 
till you hear the note Josephine sends me. 
Can you hear plainly?” 

“Yes. Don’t get too close to the tele- 
phone, and read clearly. Fire away!” 

“‘ She says, ‘ Dear mother, I’m sorry to 
bother you, but I find that cousin Mar- 
garet is giving a rather grand dinner. She 
asks me to wear my best jewelry; so I’m 
sending Matthew back for it. Put my 
jewel-case in a plain satchel and let him 
bring it to me at once.’ She has under- 
lined ‘ at once.’ Do you follow?” 

“Yes. Go ahead!” 

“Then she writes, ‘Of course, Matthew 
won’t know what he is bringing, so it will 
be all safe. Lovingly yours—’ ” 

“ Well,” I began, “I don’t see—” 

But my wife interrupted me: 

“ Hold on for a minute! I am not 
through. She signs it, ‘ Lovingly yours, 
Josephine Duress Baker.’ ” 

“« Josephine—what?” I asked. 

“ Josephine Duress. D-u-r-e-s-s—Du- 
ress Baker.” 


Go ahead! 
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I made my wife spell it out again to be 
sure. And then I was silent while I 
thought it over. There was something 
queer about that signature, when you con- 
sider that Josephine’s middle name is 
Wallace! 

“ My dear, I don’t know what to say. 
Is the signature in her writing?” 

“ Positively.” 

“And it is clearly ‘ Duress,’ plainly 
written?” 

“T am certain of it.” 

“ You know what ‘ duress ’ means?” 

“ Not just exactly. It is a law word, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Yes. 
or ‘against one’s will.’ 


It means ‘ under compulsion,’ 
She means that 


she was forced to write that note. Don’t 
you see?” 

“Oh, John! Where is she?” came in a 
pitiful tone. 


“ Now, keep cool, dear. She has been 
a clever girl, and we must work quickly.” 

“ Well,” said my wife, checking a sob, 
“T thought something ought to be done, 
and so I told the maid to give Matthew 
something to eat while I got the things 
ready. He is down in the kitchen now.” 

“Keep him there, and tell him any- 
thing meanwhile. I’m going to call up a 
man who will let us know what to do. 
How long can you keep him?” 

“ Half an hour. But hurry, John!” 

And I did hurry. Within a very few 
minutes I was in a taxi, on my way to the 
office of a man who has done some clean 
detective work for our company —a 
shrewd, quick fellow. I told him, first, to 
order a fast car brought round while I 
talked. Then I told the story as briefly 
and strongly as I could. 

“ Now,” said I, “ you must find out 
some way of holding that man!” 

In a minute or two he had the police 
officials of our suburb on the telephone, 
and since they knew him and me, and 
we were lucky enough to find the captain 
on duty in the office, we ordered them to 
arrest Matthew for the larceny of the car 
—for it was larceny to use it for his own 
purposes—and to hold him till we could 
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get there as quickly as we could spin over 
the intervening distance. 

We took some risks even in the city 
limits, but ignored all speed regulations 
as soon as we were on the open roads. 
When we reached the house, we found 
that the police captain was holding our 
friend Matthew, in spite of some loud talk 
and threats. The captain was not to be 
bluffed, and did his duty—or a little more 
—till we were on the spot. He was glad 
to see us, though—much gladder than 
Matthew, apparently. 

And then my detective assistant showed 
what he was made of. He talked to Mat- 
thew without temper, but in a Bessemer- 
steel tone, which took the defiance out of 
that young scalawag. When he spoke of 
looking up Matthew’s past record, I saw 
the young man go white; and before long 
the criminal yellow streak showed, and 
Matthew caved in. He consented—not 
willingly, but as the lesser evil—to take 
us to the place where my daughter was 
waiting his return. 

We rode up, after a roundabout course, 
to a lonely little shack which looked like 
an abandoned farmhouse. As we came 
out where we could be seen, I saw two 
men and a lively old woman skipping out 
from the back of the house and making off 
at full speed. They were soon concealed 
in a little neck of woods; and that was the 
last we saw of them. No doubt they had 
seen us two men in the car with Matthew, 
and had guessed that the game was up; 
so they had wisely vamosed. 

Then, as we approached the house, 
Josephine came running out to meet us, 
laughing with joy over her rescue. That 
was a good sight for her father’s eyes! 

As for Matthew—well, after I had held 
a brief but very active discussion with 
him, not without some practical and 
effective punishment which he would not 
forget for some little time, we let him 
follow his fellow conspirators into the 
woods. What else could we do? To con- 
vict him of the more serious crime would 
have been difficult. We had lost his ac- 
complices. He claimed that he had not 














read the note, and that he did not know 
of the kidnaping. It seemed that Joseph- 
ine had been induced to enter the house 
to help the old woman, who pretended ill- 
ness, and that after that she had not seen 
Matthew; so I concluded to let him go 
with something by which to remember me. 

We stopped at the first opportunity and 
telephoned my wife that Josephine was 
safe and sound. 
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To think it over, wasn’t that change of 
name a clever bit of thinking on the part 
of a bright girl? I don’t quite see what 
else could have served to warn us without 
exciting the suspicion of her captors. 

And where did Josephine pick up the 
legal word? Possibly there may be a clue 
in the fact that a very short time after- 
ward she became engaged to a young limb 
of the law. 


bhzabeth Jrons Folsom 


T was just a question of taking his 
property and enjoying it. They had 
made no pretense of grief. In def- 

erence to custom they had moved quiet- 
ly, cast down their eyes, and looked 
grave; but that necessity being past, 
interest frankly centered in the opening 
of the will. There was quick stepping 
and there was cheerful rustling as they 
gathered in the parlor, through whose 
open windows the wind had swept the 
faint sickishness of the funeral flowers. 

The stormy, perverse, mysterious old 

man had lost his grip on his purse- 
strings. They dangled quite loosely, and 
some one else would have the right to 
tighten them. 

Although interest was pleasantly keen, 

there was no tension, no anxiety. The 





Martins had always been loyal to their 
blood. No matter how generously 
Jasper Martin might have hated his re- 
lations, there was nothing for him to do 
but leave his money to them. 

He never had a wife, or any possible 
channel for diverting it. The two spin- 
ster cousins, to one of whom he had not 
spoken for twenty years, must inherit. 
They could even afford to be generous 
in advance of the formal announcement. 
Miss Cora expanded with kindliness in 
her well-filled chair, and whispered to 
her sister, Miss Emily: 

“T really hope he has left something 
decent to Mary Ella!” 

Her sister made no reply. She was 
given to not making replies. The taci- 
turn family strain ruled in her. 
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Years of life in the city had made no 
difference. When she came home, sum- 
moned by Jasper Martin’s death, she 
held her angular shoulders as stiffly as 
ever. With the graying of her hair there 
had come only an added haughtiness, 
and the lines about her mouth seemed 
clamps to hold her lips tightly. There 
had been nothing limbering about the 
“ advantages ” Miss Emily had enjoyed, 
and Miss Cora found that she was still 
in awe of her sister. 

To show to herself that she was not, 
she nudged Miss Emily’s elbow. It was 
her younger sister—she could nudge her 
if she chose. 

“Mary Ella ought to have a good 
legacy, even if she wasn’t adopted. He 
never seemed to care anything about her, 
and she’s not had an easy time here. 
There are Sam’s folks and the others, 
too. They’ll get something. That’s all 
right,” said Miss Cora, with a generous 
swelling of her broad shoulders. “ There’s 
plenty!” 

A slender girl crossed the room. 

“ Aunt Cora, Mr. Elton wants to talk 
to you before he begins to read. He is 
in the dining-room.” 

Miss Cora, as the oldest survivor of 
the rich man, enjoyed being sent for and 
consulted. Age has its compensations. 

“ How do you do, Aunt Emily?” the 
girl added, flushing. 

The older woman shook hands indif- 
ferently. 

“ How do you do, Mary Ella?” 

The door, which had closed decorous- 
ly, swept open. On its threshold was a 
strange Miss Cora. Her face was red, 
and a disheveled wisp of hair had ap- 
peared suddenly. Holding to the door- 
frame, she called in high voice: 

“ He’s left it all to Mary Ella! A 
little five thousand to us, and all to Mary 
Ella! Now tell us why—any of you! I 


want to know why!” 

It was a brief explosion merging into 
sobs, the like of which none of those 
present had known in Miss Cora’s placid 
history. 


Strange as that was, it was not as 
strange as what Miss Emily did. She 
slipped and sank in her chair. Mary 
Ella, clutching at her, cried for help. 

They took off Miss Emily’s hat and 
stretched her on the couch. The young 
doctor was called. He felt her wrist and 
loosened her collar. It was a question 
which was the more exciting—the hys- 
teria of Miss Cora or the faint of Miss 
Emily. The dashed hopes of the others 
did not altogether destroy their interest. 

It all crystallized swiftly into the tense 
minute when, after Miss Emily’s hat 
had been readjusted and Miss Cora’s 
tears had ceased, the sisters swept past 
Mary Ella. Kindly Miss Cora’s face was 
hard. 

“We will break this will!” she said 
for all to hear. “ We shall not have to 
hunt for the reason. The will shall be 
broken!” 

II 


Mary Etta stood alone. The others 
had dropped away from her. She saw 
only backs, heard lessening steps, heard 
the slamming of doors. She was alone, 
all but the young doctor, and she seized 
his arm. 

“ What do they mean?” she gasped. 

“They mean that they are confound- 
edly mad.” 

“Yes, but why do they look at me 
that way? It isn’t my fault. Do they 
think I am to blame?” 

Dr. Rogers watched her. 

“Ts there any reason why he should 
have done this, Mary Ella?” 

“ Reason? Why, how can I know? 
He didn’t like them, but he didn’t like 
me either. He was not kind. I don’t 
understand them.” 

“Well, you'll have the money.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to have it, and 
to be looked at this way! I don’t know 
what you all mean!” 

The young doctor took her hand. He 
tried to be very fatherly. This was no 
time to tell her how she—just the look 
of her—made his heart beat. 




















“TI don’t understand it either,” he 
said. “Let’s see! The old fellow has 
left you his money. Now who are 
you? He must have had a reason. He 
didn’t do things without a reason; he 
was not exactly what you would call 
spontaneous. He didn’t shelve his fam- 
ily for nothing. Can you guess what it 
might be? No?”—as she shook her 
head. “Sit down here. Tell me care- 
fully what you can remember of him. 
He brought you home, and never told 
who you are. Wasn’t that it?” 

Mary Ella gripped the table’s edge. 

“He got me—I don’t know where. I 
was three years old when he brought me 
home with him, and he never told 
where he got me. He was alway. —> queer, 
so hard, you know. When he brought me, 
Aunt Cora was living here and keeping 
house for him. Aunt Emily had gone 
away—she was always away. The first 
person I remember was Aunt Cora. I 
remember hearing her ask him about me. 
They quarreled—he quarreled with al- 
most every one, you know—and she 
went away, and Mrs. Merritt came to 
keep house. Then—nothing. I’ve just 
lived here and gone to school, and— 
that’s all. I’m twenty-three now, and 
he never told me anything. For weeks 
he wouldn’t even speak to me. Why did 
he do this?” 

“ That’s what they wonder—and I’m 
wondering, too. There is a reason, Mary 
Ella, and I must find that reason.” He 
walked back and forth across the floor, 
considering. “They will accuse you of 
unduly influencing him.” 

“ Influencing him?” A smile, the first 
of that day, twinkled. “I should have 
hated to try!” 

Dr. Rogers halted and looked at her 
as she sat with her elbows on the table, 
her chin in her hands, the level sun 
flecking her brown hair. 

“He did not—” 

Then he stopped. He had been going 
to say, “make love to you?” But she 
was looking at him and smiling a faintly 
puzzled, confiding kind of smile. He 
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could not ask his question, so he cov- 
ered it with a cough and went on pacing. 

In the back of his head there was a 
reason vaguely forming. It was so faint, 
so far-fetched, he realized, that it was 
hardly to be considered; but still the im- 
pression was there. 

The house was very quiet. The house- 
keeper had gone out to spread the de- 
tails of the funeral. A tuberose or two 
lay on the floor; the chairs were against 
the wall; Mary Ella stared with parted 
lips out of the window—all was dull and 
still, as if the dominating spirit had in- 
deed passed. 

“She said she would break the will. 
How will she do it?” 

The young doctor came to the table. 

“ Tt’s never very easy to break a will,” 
he answered sagely. “Juries are gen- 
erally in favor of letting a man do what 
he likes with his money. Elton will know 
how to handle it, too. He’s pretty 
clever.” 

“But he is their friend. 
want to do as they say?” 

“He is named as executor, and he'll 
probably stand by that. It means a neat 
sum to handle all that money. He will 
have to stand by the will. And he’s 
honest, too. He knows whether Jasper 
Martin was all right mentally or not 
when he made it. Mary Ella, some- 
thing happened that gives me a hint of 
the meaning of this—” 

“ What?” she interrupted. 

“T can’t tell you. I can’t say it yet 
to myself; but I’m going to talk to 
Elton. They’ll fight you, Mary Ella. 
It’s the virtuous, kindly people who are 
the stubbornest. They’ll fight you— 
they'll say anything. You will have to 


Won’t he 


be brave. You will have to face it and 
fight, too.” 
“Why brave? The jury will say 


either yes or no, won’t it, and that will 
be all?” 

“Tt might not be all. They might 
say unpleasant things about you.” 

“ They can’t. I didn’t know about it. 


What could they say?” 
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The young doctor turned to her. 
There was no time like the present to tell 
her what they might say and to let her 
consider it. The girl was quite alone. 
He—well, of course, all that was out of 
the question now, when she would be so 
rich; but some one would tell her, and 
it would be better to let her know it at 
once. 

“They might say,” he began slowly, 
wishing to make the blow hard, but not 
to hurt, “ they might say that you were 
his—sweetheart!” 

Mary Ella stared. The young doctor 
had a flash of wonder as to what vent 
her emotion would take—anger, tears— 
no, not fear! The girl raised her point- 
ec chin and laughed a clear tinkle of 
amusement. 

“ Sweetheart? How funny!” she said. 

The sting had quite passed her by. 
The young doctor frowned, because it 
would have been an insult to her to 
have been made lighter-hearted by what 
she had said. He checked the whistle 
that started itself as he went down the 
walk. 

“Just go along quietly, Mary Ella,” 
he told her paternally, “and wait for 
them to do something. In the mean 
time I will see Elton, and perhaps I had 
better come in once in a while, and we'll 
talk things over.” 

“ Perhaps you had,” she replied. 


III 


Tue spinster sisters lost no time. Dr. 
Rogers scarcely had a chance to consider 
plans before they started the suit to set 
aside Jasper Martin’s will. 

The young doctor had thought a great 
deal—his practise was not large enough 
to interfere materially with his reflec- 
tions. There were days when he was 
all for going at once to Elton and put- 
ting his idea before the lawyer. There 
were other days when he tingled at the 
absurdity of it, and at the position in 
which he would put Mary Ella if he 
made a blunder. He sought for scraps 


of information concerning all members 


of the Martin family, and built up their 
histories as far as he was able. Then he 
took his theory from the back of his 
head to see if there were any pegs in 
the scaffold of history upon which it 
would hang. 

It did not hang any too well, and he 
might have let it alone if Miss Cora had 
not passed Mary Ella on the street as 
if the girl had been a post. She had 
told him and cried, and the blood had 
surged into the young doctor’s face and 
beat in his ears. He jammed his hat 
hard and strode into the office of the 
lawyer. 

Elton listened to him silently—so si- 
lently that the young doctor’s blood 
found a chilly level. 

“Ts it possible—” he began, and hesi- 
tated. 

“Anything is possible about any 
one,” said Elton. “One of the first 
things I learned when I took up the law 
was that you can never tell anything 
about any one. I learned never to build 
on what I supposed was character. I 
tried to build on virgin ground, and let 
my character fit in if it liked. In this 
case, doctor, are you sound in your 
facts?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Well, I know. I’ve known them all. 
Jasper Martin’s father lived to be ninety, 
and I knew him. He was a cast-iron 
man—preferred fear to friendship at all 
times, and had it. I’m sixty myself, doc- 
tor, and Jasper was only ten years older, 
so I knew him pretty well, too. He 
started out to be something of a man as 
well as a money-saver,” the lawyer ran 
on musingly, “but switched into his 
father’s methods early. When I first 
knew them the mother of Miss Cora 
and Miss Emily had died, and the girls 
were living with their cousin—or rather 
with their uncle, for Jasper’s father was 
alive then. They were pretty girls, too. 
I used to take Cora around a bit myself. 
Jasper was something of a good fellow 
in those days. There was some kind of 
a row, and Miss Emily went to New 

















York. I went to see her there. She was 
living in a small room on the third floor 
of a not too sweet-smelling boarding- 
house. She hadn’t much money, but she 
preferred to live that way, she said, 
rather than be bullied by her uncle. She 
was studying painting, and she had 
some messes about her room when I was 
there. I didn’t go twice. Miss Emily 
was chilly—” 

Mr. Elton crossed his legs and stared 
across the tips of his joined fingers 
meditatively. The young doctor waited. 

“IT remember when Jasper came’ home 
and brought the little girl, Mary Ella, 
with him. You can imagine that it 
created a sensation, especially as he told 
the first two people who inquired to 
mind their business. There were all 
kinds of speculations. There had been 
a pretty school-teacher whom Jasper had 
followed up rather closely. She was en- 
gaged to teach the year after the little 
girl appeared, but she didn’t come back. 
He told Miss Cora that the child’s 
mother had died on the boat, that there 
were no relations, and he liked the little 
thing. If he liked her he got over it 
before he got home, for he never paid 
the child the slightest attenticn, as far 
as I knew. Miss Cora took care of her 
and expounded largely on the dead- 
mother-at-sea story. Then another of 
the periodical family rows came along, 
and. Miss Cora went back to her own 
house to live. That was as much as fif- 
teen years ago. Jasper Martin crowded 
into those fifteen years enough ill-temper 
and miserliness to stock a community.” 

After he had been silent a long time 
the young doctor asked: 

“What do you think of what I have 
told you?” 

“T don’t think much of it, but I'll re- 
member it. It’s dangerous ground, if 
you’re wrong. It would not do to build 
the case on. By the way, why are you 


so much concerned about this matter? 

Anything between you and the girl?” 
“Nothing at all, sir. 

alone—I—” 


She is quite 
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“Just friendship, of course,” con- 
sidered the lawyer. ‘ Well, you are 
quite disinterested, and I should be glad 
to have you come into the case.” 

The young doctor looked sharply at 
what had hinted a twinkle in the legal 
eye. 

“ The trial procedure of a case of this 
kind gives us a better chance, for this 
reason—in a suit to set aside a will, the 
case is presented what might be called 
hind side before. The plaintiffs, who are 
seeking to break the will, do not present 
their side of the case first, as is the gen- 
eral rule with lawsuits. The proponents 
of the will — those who uphold it — set 
forth their case first. The proponents 
are in the position of the defendants ir 
other cases. You get me?” 

“ T—think so.” 

“Tt is like presenting the defense 
first. We come in and show why the 
will should stand before they come in 
to show why it should not. That gives 
us a chance to make our case strong be- 
fore they can present any charges that 
they may have up their sleeves. In 
other words they can’t come in and try 
to blacken the character of Mary Ella 
until we have shown our good reasons 
why the will should stand. If we are 
strong it may hold them out of that line 
of testimony altogether. If it doesn’t, 
then we are up against it, and can only 
rebut them.” 

Elton twisted in his chair and ran 
his fingers through his hair. 

“We can take this idea of yours and 
flash it at the start, carefully, cautiously 
—very much so. If it is going to fail 
then we can go back to our straight 
fight — Jasper’s business ability estab- 
lished by competent witnesses, and all 
that. I think myself that we can beat 
them in a straight fight. Martin was 
sharp as a tack to the day he died, and 
I have all the witnesses I want to say 
so; but the other line—if it is good— 
will bar the charges they may want to 
make. That was clever of you, doctor, 
the way in which you got this idea!” 
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“TI hope it was clever enough to be 
true.” 

“You don’t see that it opens other 
troubles? Well, you’re young, and per- 
haps you haven’t a legal mind.” 


IV 


WHEN an event of mastering im- 
portance marches from the future it ob- 
literates time. It was with nearly a 
physical shock that Dr. Rogers rec- 
ognized that the date set for the trial of 
the Martin will case had arrived. 

At first it had seemed far and safely 
distant. Many things might happen to 
prevent it; but one by one the inter- 
vening obstacles had been passed. The 
preliminary motions, the fixing of the 
issues, the demurrer —all these legal 
thorns which catch progress were in the 
past now, and close at hand was the 
actual trial. 

It seemed as if the case had been far 
more on the mind of the young doctor 
than on that of Mary Ella. She had 
never seemed to grasp the meaning of 
a big fortune. She had shown no signs 
of understanding the means by which it 
might be taken from her. The attitude 
of the sisters had troubled her, but she 
had not fretted. 

She had even grown a little plumper, 
the anxious judgment of the young doc- 
tor affirmed. She had hardly ventured 
out of the yard since Miss Cora’s stab; 
but she had busied herself with her 
flowers, had heard only kind things, and 
had taken on new luster. 

She was the most cheerful person at 
the big table that stretched away in 
front of the witness-stand. On her side 
of it there was Mr. Elton. Dr. Rogers 
was not with them. He was sitting 
rigidly back in the space reserved for 
onlookers. 

Just across the table were Miss Cora 
and Miss Emily, an aureole of distant 
relations, and the opposing counsel. The 
court-room was filled. Whisperings of 


what might be the evidence had spread. 
An extra panel of jurors had been sum- 
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moned. The judge was already tired of 
what promised to be a long case. 

“ Everybody in the county is subpe- 
naed on one side or the other,” the 
clerk had whispered. 

To Mary Ella the selection of the 
jury was a vitally absorbing affair. She 
was glad that it was so interesting, for 
it gave her a chance to forget that Miss 
Cora did not look at her. If her aunt 
turned that way, her gaze went through 
Mary Ella and beyond her. It hurt, to 
be treated in that way by dear Aunt 
Cora, who had dressed her and curled 
her hair and loved her sparingly for 
twenty years! 

Miss Cora was distinctly nervous. She 
could not understand why both she and 
Miss Emily had been served with 
subpenas on the other side. Her coun- 
sel had told her that it probably meant 
nothing at all, that Mr. Elton was 
bluffing; but Miss Cora had affectionate- 
ly feared Mr. Elton for many years, and 
had always been sure of his astuteness. 

Miss Emily had furnished no answer 
at all to questions as to what she 
thought of it. She was impassively cor- 
rect; her eyelids seemed to be strapped 
down by the dotted veil so tightly 
drawn. She had looked at Mary Ella 
once, to look away swiftly. 

Mr. Elton hammered at every juror 
with his questions as to whether a man 
had the right to dispose of his property 
as he saw fit; whether a man’s last 
wishes should be respected; whether the 
juror had prejudice against such cases; 
and whether. he had ever been engaged in 
a similar controversy. 

Opposing counsel went more deeply 
into the family relations of each juror, 
and his possible connection with Jasper 
Martin. It was half a day before the 
twelve men were accepted, and even 
that was less than the judge had ex- 
pected. 

In his opening statement Mr. Elton 
was brief and non-committal. He said 
that Jasper Martin was as shrewd a ° 
business man as he had ever known, 
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and had left his property as he wished 
to leave it. He had been actuated by a 
reason which was perfectly good in the 
mind of Jasper Martin, and which would 
be perfectly good in the minds of the 
jurors when it was disclosed to them, as 
it would be. He said he had no desire 
to go into far-reaching details of the life 
of the testator. He would simply show 
a reason why Mr. Martin had left his 
money as he had, and the jury would 
understand. Then he sat down. 

That was stronger than the young 
doctor had expected Mr. Elton to put 
it. He was going to present the reason, 
then, as his chief argument! He would 
have to stand by it, now that he had 
indicated it in his opening statement. 

The opposing counsel did not get 
through so soon, but he was wary. He 
thought he would tack a little, too, for 
he did not quite understand where Mr. 
Elton was directing his course. He 
spoke mainly in generalities, and his 
hints were covert. Then he, too, sat 
down. } 

“Call your witness,” said the court. 

“Emily Martin!” said: Mr. Elton. 

If she was surprised, she did not show 
it. She was disdainful of her former 
friend and legal adviser, and directed a 
straight, cool gaze at him through the 
meshes of her veil. Miss Cora was 
flushed. She leaned forward in her chair. 

“Give your name to the jury,” said 
Mr. Elton. 

“ Emily Martin.” 

“ Where do you live, Miss Martin?” 

“In New York.” 

“ How long have you lived there?” 

“ Twenty years.” 

“ Did you know Jasper Martin during 
his lifetime?” 

“T did.” 

“ Are you related to him?” 

“T am his cousin.” 

“ Did you ever live in his house?” 

“T have.” 

“ Tell the jury why you left there.” 

“Oh, I object!” called the opposing 
counsel. “It’s immaterial why she left.” 
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“ Objection sustained,” said the court. 

“ There was a quarrel at the time you 
left his house, was there not?” 

“T object!” 

“To show the feeling that existed be- 
tween them, your honor,” suggested Mr. 
Elton. 

“She may answer.” 

“There had been—yes.” Miss 
Emily’s voice was as cool as her eyes. 

“Was that quarrel made up before 
his death?” 

“ No.” 

“ How long before the death of Jasper 
Martin had you had any conversation 
with him?” 

“ About twenty years.” 

“Was that last conversation of such 
a nature that you can recall any of it?” 

Miss Emily hesitated, and her counsel 
rose. 

“Now, your honor, I object to this 
line of questioning. Let counsel keep 
to the issues. It is quite immaterial 
what was said between them twenty 
years ago.” 

“T will show that it is highly ma- 
terial,” said Mr. Elton. 

“T object!” repeated the opposing 
counsel. “Let Mr. Elton conduct his 
evidence along proper lines.” 

“T will conduct my evidence without 
your assistance, sir,” said Mr. Elton. 
“Miss Martin, will you tell—” 

“T object!” 

The judge tapped on his desk. 

“Now, gentlemen, let us not waste 
time.” He saw a chance to tell a story, 
and a twinkle came into his eyes. “I 
don’t want this proceeding to get into 
the condition of the one where counsel 
argued half a day as to whether or not 
‘what Mary said’ should be admitted 
as evidence. It was finally admitted, 
and it then transpired that Mary never 
said a word.” 

“T am still objecting, your honor.” 

“ Objection sustained. Now proceed, 
gentlemen!” 

Back in the audience the young doc- 
tor was gradually congealing in his chair. 
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Mr. Elton did not seem to be getting 
anywhere! 


At the table Mary Ella was leaning 
forward with her hands clasped and her 
face bright with interest. Her lips were 
parted in a half smile, and her eyes were 
dark with excitement. Miss Emily 
looked directly into them, and _ they 
seemed to hold her gaze. They seemed 
to flash at her the smiling confidence of 
youth and innocence. 

Mr. Elton leaned back 
and joined his finger-tips. 

“ Miss Martin, did you ever know a 
woman named Hulda Gramp?” 

Miss Emily’s little steel bag slipped 
to the floor. Mr. Elton picked it up 
and laid it on her lap. She did not touch 
it. He repeated his question. 

“ Did you ever know a woman named 
Hulda Gramp?” 

“ No—not that I remember.” 

“You never knew her?” 

“She said she never did,” snapped the 
opposing counsel. “ Must she answer 
the same question twice?” 

“T wanted to be quite sure that she 
understood,” said Mr. Elton slowly. 
“She understands,” retorted 

counsel. 

The court rapped. 

“ Proceed, gentlemen!” 


in his chair 


the 


“ Miss Martin, were you present when 


Jasper Martin brought home the child 
known as Mary Ella?” 

“ No.” 

“When did you first see her?” 

“T do not remember.” 

“ Was it after he brought her home?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How long after?” 

“T do not know.” 


“You have seen her at_ intervals 
since?” 

"Ta." 

“ At his house?” 

“ No.” 

“ Where?” 


“ At my sister’s.” 
“When you would be visiting her?” 
“ Ves ” 
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Again the steel bag slipped, and again 
it was recovered. Again Miss Emily 
lacked interest in its return. 

“Do you know who was the father 
of the child?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor whether her mother lives?” 

“T object!” called opposing counsel. 
“Stay with the case, Mr. Elton.” 

“ Tf she knows, she may tell,” said the 
court. 

There was silence. Mary Ella smiled 
again into Miss Emily’s dull eyes. There 
was compassion in the smile. She was 
sorry that all this was not as amusing 
tc Aunt Emily as it was to her. 

“The court says you may answer. 
Do you know if. the child’s mother 
lives?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Since the child has grown up, do 
you know anything of her influence over 
Jasper Martin?” 

“T know nothing about it.” 

“Do you know any reason why he 
should have left her his property?” 

“ No.” 

Mr. Elton leaned forward. 

“Miss Martin, what do you know of 
any relations existing between Jasper 
Martin and—” 

“Stop that!” Miss Emily’s voice was 
so low that it did not reach the first row 
of spectators. She leaned forward, her 
hands stretched over her knees, her face 
gray. “Stop that! You sha’n’t say it. 
He had a right—she is his daughter!” 

The last words were so low that they 
hardly reached the table. 

“Smoked her out!” murmured Mr. 
Elton under his breath. Aloud he said: 
“May we have a few moments’ recess, 
your honor?” 

V 


THe audience buzzed. It was a 
dreadful thing to have something of vital 
interest happen when one could not hear 
what it was! Had Miss Martin said 
something sensational, or was she just ill, 
that recess was asked? 
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Her counsel offered Miss Emily a 
hand to assist her down from the wit- 
ness-box. Mr. Elton had the other 
hand; he was flushed, and his eyes 
snapped. Miss Cora was as white as her 
collar. 

Only Mary Ella looked the same. She 
had not quite caught what Aunt Emily 
had said either. She followed them all 
into a private room off the main corridor. 

Miss Emily was standing with her 
back to the window. She faced the 
others almost fiercely. 

“You didn’t know how long I would 
lie to you on the witness-stand, did you, 
George Elton? I lied to just the point 
where I couldn’t stand it! You knew I 
wouldn’t let you say what you were go- 
ing to say about that child. I had 
known it was coming, but I didn’t know 
how I would feel about it. She had 
just smiled at me—people have not often 
smiled at me the way she did—” 

When she stopped, no one spoke. 
Miss Cora had put her handkerchiei 
over her eyes; the two men waited. 
Mary Ella wondered if she had better 
slip out, but Aunt Emily reached for her 
hand. 

“Queer how a story that I’ve kept 
secret for a quarter of a century should 
ceme out! I don’t care now. Just that 
you may all know, I'll tell you what he 
did. He allowed me to take the chance 
of disgrace. He gave me a life of 
misery, with no home, no anything that 
a woman wants, to save the money that 
he thought he might lose if his father 
knew he had married me!” 

Miss Cora gasped. 

“Tt was easy to keep it from you, 
Cora! You didn’t see the love-making 
—I suppose it was love, or what passes 
for it. We went over to the city and 
were married. He said we wouldn’t tell, 
for his father wouldn’t live long. When 
I knew that my baby was coming, he 
promised to tell, but his father was bit- 
terly opposed to me. I was Jasper’s 
cousin, you see. I cried, I begged, I 
threatened to tell, and—well, you who 
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knew him can guess the scene. I swore 
that I would never speak again, as long 
as I lived, to the man who was willing— 
more than that, determined—to sacrifice 
me for his father’s money. You know 
what he was—you know I am not too 
gentle. I believe he always remembered 
that quarrel. My baby came, and I 
never saw her. I was taken care of by 
@ woman— Hulda Gramp. George El- 
ton, how did you know? When I knew 
Jasper had brought home a child, I sus- 
pected whose it was, but I never was 
certain until he left his money to her. 
He wouldn’t have left his precious 
money to a stranger! I knew that min- 
ute, Cora, when you called out what he 
had done, that Mary Ella was his child; 
but I wouldn’t have had the courage to 
say so if you hadn’t made me. How 
did you know, George Elton?” 

“You told Dr. Rogers.” 

“Told? How do you mean?” 

“ By the beat of your pulse when you 
fainted, the day when the will was 
opened. He came and told me that your 
pulse was not that of a fainting woman. 
‘There was some emotion strong enough 
to throw her into collapse, but not into 
a faint,’ he told me. ‘Her pulse was 
bounding. Now what was that emotion?’ 
And that is what we worked on.” 

“ And Hulda Gramp?” 

“Tt was the only name I didn’t rec- 
ognize in all Jasper Martin’s papers. I 
chanced it. It was in the game, Emily!” 

Emily Martin stared silently out of 
the window. When she turned, she said: 

“Will you let me be alone with Mary 
Ella a little while?” 

The young doctor thought he had 
trodden quite a path in the corridor 
floor before the door opened and Mary 
Ella came out. 


“Oh, I was afraid you wouldn’t 
wait!” Her color rose before his eager 
look. “I have been talking with my 
mother.” She fumbled the unused word 
a little. “She is glad that you were so 


—so observing. She wants to see you. 
Will you come in?” 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
HAMILTON TRACEY’S CHAUFFEUR 


HEN Bucky was ushered into 

Mr. Hamilton Tracey’s pres- 

ence, in Mr. Hamilton Tracey’s 
Suite at the big hotel, his bearing was se- 
rious and respectful, as became an appli- 
cant for much-needed employment. 

Mr. Tracey, a young gentleman of 
twenty years at most, was in bed, ciad in 
heavy silk pajamas and smoking a ciga- 
rette. An elderly valet, in the adjoining 
room, was preparing Mr. Tracey’s bath, 
and the tinkle of the spray against the 
porcelain tub supplied a musical accom- 
paniment to the short interview. 

“You are the fellow Miss Graham 
spoke to me about?” drawled Mr. Ham- 
ilton Tracey, observing Bucky languidly. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Bucky politely. 

“You are a chauffeur?” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded Bucky. 

“ Understand the Runnymede Eight?” 

on 

Bucky didn’t understand that particu- 
lar car, but he felt sure that he could 
learn speedily. 

“ Understand a Queen Courier?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Bucky. 

“ All right! Go down to Ferguson’s, 
on Forty-Seventh Street, and tell them to 


fit you out in my livery. I keep my cars 
at the Universal Garage, around the cor- 
ner. Report here at seven thirty to-night 
with the limousine.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Bucky. 

“ The salary is twenty-five a week, but 
I'll raise you to thirty if you give satis- 
faction.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Bucky. 

He went down to Ferguson’s, as direct- 
ed, and was fitted with a blue uniform 
decorated with black. With it went a 
vizored cap, leggings, and gauntlets with 
huge cuffs. 

Bucky was both amused and pleased 
with his appearance. As he sought out 
the Universal Garage and made acquain- 
tance with his employer’s cars, he thought 
with a smile how recently he had stood in 
Mr. Hamilton Tracey’s shoes. But he 
who had been master, now was man. . He 
had had his turn at riding inside the lim- 
ousine, at giving orders and being obeyed. 
Now he was to have a taste of life on the 
box outside. After all, perhaps it was 
only fair! 

From the garage he went to apply for 
his driver’s license, and by good luck and 
his slight knowledge of driving he passed 
his test. That took him up to dinner- 
time; so, grabbing a bite at a quick-lunch 
place across the street from the garage, 
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he got the limousine and drove it round 
to the hotel. 

He arrived at seven thirty to the min- 
ute, and waited until ten minutes past 
eight for his employer. Then Mr. Tracey 
appeared, arrayed in evening clothes, and 
escorting two ladies. 

One of the ladies was tall and severe- 
looking—evidently Mr. Tracey’s mother. 
The other was a charming, blossomy crea- 
ture, with a saucy, tip-tilted nose, two big, 
mischievous-looking blue eyes, and a mop 
of flyaway reddish-gold hair. She was 
clothed in white, and wore a cloak of 
peach-colored stuff; and a fragrance that 
was indescribably alluring hovered about 
her. 

On the step, as she waited to give the 
older lady time to seat herself, she glanced 
at Bucky, and seemed startled and—yes, 
pleased to see him. Then she climbed in, 
Hamilton Tracey followed, and they were 
off to the theater that housed “ The Girl 
in Yellow.” 

But Bucky was bothered by no painful 
' recollections of Sylvia Nelson as he 
brought his car to a standstill before the 
door. He was thinking of the white-clad 
divinity behind him, and wondering just 
what was her degree of relationship to 
Hamilton Tracey. 

A second glance passed between them 
as she descended and moved toward the 
foyer with her two companions. Bucky 
chuckled as he drove the car back to the 
garage. The romance of the situation ap- 
pealed to him. He looked forward to an- 
other glimpse of her after the show. 
Meanwhile, he went up-town to show 
himself to Maudie and Dottie in his new 
togs, and to thank Florrie for her efforts 
in his behalf. 

They were all surprised to find him so 
much pleased with his situation, and in 
such good spirits. Maudie had secretly 
pitied him all day, feeling that he was 
humbling himself merely to liquidate his 
indebtedness to them; but he actually 
seemed to like being a chauffeur. 

She could not quite make him out. 
Neither could the others. But then they 
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were quite unaware of the existence of the 
girl with the hair of reddish gold. 


On his return to the theater that night, 
Bucky learned that she was his employer’s 
sister, for after Tracey had helped both 
ladies into the car, and had carefully 
closed the door upon them, he said to the 
new chauffeur, in a low voice: 

“Take my mother and sister back to 
the hotel, and then meet me at the stage 
door here.” 

It hardly seemed possible to Bucky 
that his insignificant-looking, pasty-faced 
employer and the brilliant divinity with 
the dimpled cheeks and laughing eyes and 
shining hair could be brother and sister— 
children of the same parents. But he was 
glad that they were, for Mr. Tracey’s 
chauffeur would probably have frequent 
opportunities of seeing Mr. Tracey’s 
sister. 

He pondered the matter all the way to 
the hotel, but was careful to demonstrate, 
at the same time, what an excellent and 
trustworthy driver he was. Indeed, so 
well did he attend to the business in hand 
that Mrs. Tracey paused beside the car, 
when she descended, to say: 

“I’m so glad we have got a careful 
driver at last!” 

Miss Tracey seemed to share her 
mother’s pleasure, for she gave Bucky a 
most radiant smile. 

It was not until he swung the car about 
and started down-town again that he re- 
membered where he was to meet Tracey. 
Then his orders came back to him with 
disconcerting force. He was to go to the 
stage door of the theater where “ The 
Girl in Yellow ” was playing! 

All the joy of life went out of him, 
and his heart sank into the blackest depths 
of wo. 

Being a handsome chauffeur was not to 
be all romance and adventure, evidently. 
He was to be brought face to face with 
the companions of his better days, in 
these present days of adversity. He 
would probably encounter Sylvia and 
Reddy and Daisy and Marguerite and 
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other members of the company that Ae 
had organized and financed! 

His first impulse was to pretend that 
he had misunderstood directions. But he 
did not want to lose his job; and he 
speedily realized that even if he avoided 
the meeting to-night, if Tracey was in the 
habit of frequenting stage doors, it was 
only a question of time until he would be 
forced to go through the ordeal. 

Better have it over at once, then, and 
be done with it! 

Accordingly, he drove bravely into the 
alleyway and pulled up in the only avail- 
able space before the stage door. It was 
directly beneath a street-lamp. Other 
cars were there—had come before him, 
and had got better places. Their owners 
hid within, if they were middle-aged and 
married; stretched their legs, if they were 
younger, and cheerfully passed the time 
of night with others of their kind. Little 
knots of such “ Johnnies” gathered just 
as Bucky had seen them gather during 
the out-of-town run of the piece, attract- 
ed by the beauty of the show-girls. 

“ The Girl in Yellow” was one of the 
biggest hits in town, and the line of cars 
before its stage door each night was longer 
than the line before the front door of 
some other theaters. 

Hamilton Tracey had been leaning 
against a car farther on, conversing with 
its occupants; but as he caught sight of 
his own car, he advanced and nodded ap- 
provingly to Bucky. 

“ Good work, Rawlins!” he observed. 
“TI didn’t think you could make it for an- 
other fifteen minutes. Did they ask you 
any questions?” 

“ No, sir,” said Bucky. 

“T forgot to tip you off. Whenever 
you’re put through the third degree, re- 
member you usually pick me up at the 
club.” 

“IT understand, sir,” answered Bucky. 

“‘ Got plenty of gas?” asked Tracey. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“We're going to run out up the road a 
little way, to dance.” 

At that instant a soft hand fell upon 
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his shoulder and a soft voice called in- 
sinuatingly: 

“ Good evening, Mr. Tracey 

Both Bucky and Tracey turned, and 
Tracey greeted the newcomer with gallan- 
try and warmth. She was a small, de- 
mure-looking, rather plump person with 
very large, dark eyes, and a tempting 
mouth. Bucky had never seen her be- 
fore, so she was evidently a recent ac- 
cession to the company; but behind her 
were two persons whom Bucky did know 
—Sylvia Nelson and Reddy Wheeler. 

As his employer greeted the other girl, 
their eyes met his over Tracey’s shoulder. 
For an instant they stared incredulously, 
doubting the evidence of their own eyes. 
The grim look of amusement upon 
Bucky’s face must have convinced them 
of the truth, for they started when Tracey 
addressed them, and both of them looked 
embarrassed and confused. 

However, they got into the car without 
addressing the chauffeur—without mak- 
ing any sign of recognition. And though 
they came into contact with him several 
other times during the next few weeks, 
they managed never again to catch his 
eye. But whether they ignored him out 
of respect to his feelings, or because they 
did not want to explain his identity to 
Hamilton Tracey, Bucky could not quite 
make up his mind. 


'?? 





CHAPTER XXVII 
HAMILTON TRACEY’S SISTER 


Tue hours that Bucky was forced to 
keep in Hamilton Tracey’s service were 
terrible. Night after night that young 
gentleman was to be found in the smart 
cafés or road-houses with one or another 
of four very charming girls, and it was sel- 
dom indeed that his party broke up be- 
fore three o’clock. That meant four, at 
least, before Bucky was able to get the 
car to the garage and take his own trip 
homeward in the subway. By a quarter 
to five he was asleep, but more than like- 
ly he would be called for noon the next 
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day. And when—occasionally—he was 
allowed to have the afternoon to himself, 
he would probably be required at the ga- 
rage to superintend repairs, change tires, 
or clean the engine. 

Then, too, when he was on duty, the 
long waits in the cold were trying. But 
he was drawing his wages regularly— 
thirty dollars a week after the first week. 
He was slowly but surely paying off his 
indebtedness to Maudie and the others, 
and—he was seeing Nell -Tracey. 

In fact, he was seeing a good deal of 
Nell Tracey, for it was she who command- 
ed his services in the afternoons. 

Sometimes she drove forth in the lim- 
ousine, with her mother or her aunt as 
chaperon; but more often she begged for 
her brother’s runabout, declaring that she 
really needed the air. Then she would 
sit beside Bucky with no bothersome glass 
partition between, and no third person to 
censor the conversation and the glances 
that passed. 

“ T hate to be carted about in the closed 
car! It’s like being in a glass case. I 
like this much better, don’t you?” she 
asked innocently the first day she suc- 
ceeded in wresting the runabout from her 
brother. 

“Well, it’s about the same to me, miss,” 
said Bucky, striving to be as respectful as 
possible. “I’m in the air no matter 
which car I drive, you see, miss.” 

“ But you’ve somebody to talk to, this 
way,” she pointed out archly. “I should 
think you’d like that!” 

He glanced at her and found her smil- 
ing up sidewise at him. 

“ Of course that does make it more in- 
teresting, miss,” he admitted. 

“T should think it would be very dull 
sitting in front of the closed car — all 
alone,” she added. 

“ Well, I’m kept pretty busy watching 
the wheel, you know, miss,” said Bucky. 
* And then—I like to think.” 

“Do you, William?” She called him 
William. The other members of the fam- 
ily called him Rawlins. “ What do you 
like to think about?” 
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“ People,” answered Bucky, looking at 
her insinuatingly; “and things. I think 
about the future a good deal.” 

“Do you? Tell me, are you am- 
bitious, William?” 

“ Yes, indeed, miss.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said Miss Tracey 
softly. “ I don’t think you were intended 
for a chauffeur, you know.” 

“There are times when I doubt it, too, 
miss,” he confided. 

“How did you come to be one in the 
first place?” 

Bucky shrugged and gazed at her 
dreamily. She looked very pretty loung- 
ing there beside him, in her rose-colored 
coat with the collar turned up, and with 
a jaunty little cap pulled down over her 
curls. 

“You can’t always choose, miss,” he 
answered slowly. “I couldn’t get a job 
at anything else; and even men of my 
class have to eat.” 

She opened wide eyes. 

“ Men of your class? Why do you say 
that?” she asked. “ You don’t belong to 
any class, William. ‘There are no class 
distinctions in America. Do you know 
how my father began life? As a mechanic 
in a mill.” 

“ Did he really, miss?” asked Bucky, 
pleased. 

“And now see where he is! If a man 
is intelligent and strong and ambitious, 
why, there’s no limit to what he can ac- 
complish,” she assured him. 

He looked down at her, his heart 
leaping. 

“Do you mean it, miss? Do you really 
think so?” 

“Of course! And I do wish you’d stop 
calling me ‘ miss’ every time you open 
your mouth. You don’t feel so far be- 
neath me as you pretend, do you?” 

“T don’t want to seem disrespectful,” 
said Bucky mildly. 

“I sha’n’t consider you disrespectful, 
because I don’t look upon you as a ser- 
vant, somehow.” 

“ But I am a servant, you know,” in- 
sisted Bucky. 
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ing brows. 

“Don’t you abhor the idea?” she asked. 

“There are lots of jobs I’d rather 
have,” he admitted; “ but this is better 
than walking the streets. You don’t know 
the feeling of being cold and hungry and 
broke and homeless!” 

“ No,” she answered slowly. “ Do you, 
William?” 

“ Yes,” said Bucky. 

He could not help being moved by the 
sympathy in her eyes. 

“T think my father knows the feeling,” 
she murmured thoughtfully, and laid her 
hand very lightly on his arm. 

Bucky trembled under the contact and 
flushed crimson; but he did not turn again 
and meet her glance. He kept his eyes 
fixed steadily over the wheel, and mur- 
mured, with some difficulty: 

“ T—don’t think you told me where to 
drive you, miss!” 

“Oh, anywhere,” said Nell, leaning 
back and drawing a deep breath. 
“ Through the park and up Lenox Avenue 
—it doesn’t matter, just so we can talk. 
I don’t know a single real man to talk to, 
William, since we’ve come East.” She 
gazed at his profile appreciatively. “ Have 
you ever been in the West, William?” 
she asked. 

“ T was born in the West,” said Bucky; 
“but I came East when I was a child.” 

“TI thought there was something of the 
West about you,” she sighed. “ I love the 


West! It’s so young and fresh and big 
and open and natural! I don’t like it 
here.” 


“Why do you stay in New York, 
then?” he wondered. 

“T’ve got to. My family likes it, and 
my mother and father want me to marry 
here. Do you believe in love, William?” 

“ Indeed I do,” he answered. “ Don’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, but most people don’t nowadays. 
I shall never marry until I love,” she de- 
clared; “ and then it won’t matter to me 
whether the man I love is a bootblack or 


a king.” 
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“ But would you enjoy being a boot- 
black’s wife?” he wondered. 

“ Not for long. I’d soon make some- 
thing more of him.” 

All this astonished Bucky, coming as it 
did in their first interview; but he soon 
learned that Miss Tracey was ever one to 
speak frankly what was in her thoughts— 
to go straight to the point of a matter, 
and to waste no time upon preliminaries. 
Her father was wont to wish that she had 
been the son of the house instead of the 
pasty-faced wastrel, Hamilton. She had 
a quick mind and a will of her own, and 
when she decided upon a course of action 
she brooked no interference. 

It was only outside that she was soft 
and fluffy and yielding. Inwardly, she 
had a bulldog’s tenacity of purpose; and 
what her purpose was in regard to him, 
Bucky was not long in suspecting. 

She questioned him about his educa- 
tion, his tastes, his natural aptitudes. She 
brought him armfuls of books to read, 
and discussed them with him. He soon 
discovered that he was not to be permit- 
ted to remain a chauffeur, if she had her 
way with him. He tried in vain to con- ° 
vince her that he was but an ordinary 
person, incapable of rising above the sta- 
tion in which she had found him; for he 
had no desire to rise on her wings. 

At first she had attracted him, but now 
he began to feel like a fish in a pond, 
struggling to escape the net of the cook. 
He lost all interest in the romantic flirta- 
tion with his employer’s sister, seeing that 
it threatened to lead to matrimony. 
Though Nell Tracey was pretty and clever 
and rich, though he had found it pleasant- 
ly exciting to flirt a little with her, he had 
no desire to involve himself in any serious 
love-affair. He was still heart-whole and 
fancy-free. 


For all his thoughtlessness in keeping 
Bucky out of doors by the hour, and in 
working him seventeen hours out of the 
twenty-four, Hamilton Tracey was at 
times extremely kind. Every now and 
then, when he was running out of town 
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for the week-end..or was going off in some 
one else’s car, he would give his chauffeur 
permission to use the open car himself; 
and so Bucky was enabled to give Maudie 
an outing. 

Upon these occasions she would wear a 
knitted cap that she had made for herself, 
and a heavy pony-skin coat that a girl at 
the Hippodrome had grown tired of and 
had auctioned off, and that Maudie had 
won. Sometimes they merely drove up 
Riverside Drive for tea. Sometimes they 
motored out into Long Island or West- 
chester County. 

It was upon one of these excursions, 
some time in November, that Bucky met 
Nancy Gladwin again. Her car had blown 
a tire, and she had decided to walk back 
to a near-by inn and have tea while she 
waited for the repairs to be made. Bucky 
and Maudie were having tea at the same 
time, and, as luck would have it, the 
waiter placed Nancy at the very next ta- 
ble to them, seating her so that she and 
Bucky were face to face. 

They recognized each other, but did 
not speak. Nancy would have spoken if 
he had ‘given her the least encourage- 
ment; but he went white at sight of her, 
and dropped his eyes. She thereupon 
blushed crimson and looked hastily away. 

As they rose to depart she gazed curi- 
ously at Maudie — poor, common little 
Maudie, whose nose was red from the 
wind, and whose dull, brown hair was 
blown out untidily from under her knitted 
cap. Nancy wondered who Maudie was, 
and what she could be to Bucky. 

Bucky drove all the way home without 
speaking once, though Maudie tried sev- 
eral times to rouse him from his preoccu- 
pation. She had an idea that his sudden 
change of mood had something to do with 
the other girl at the inn, but she asked no 
questions. She merely wondered, in her 
turn, what Nancy was to Bucky, and 
grieved a little, quite secretly, because 
Bucky was so much moved. 

Bucky never guessed this. He was too 
much absorbed in his own emotions to ob- 
serve Maudie. 
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He felt again within him the same curi- 
ous sinking sensation that he had expe- 
rienced on another occasion — the day 
when Nancy had passed him in her lan- 
daulet, many, many months before. He 
could not help speculating: upon the rea- 
son for this strange depression. He cer- 
tainly couldn’t be in love with Nancy! 
And yet— 

There was only one ray of light in his 
gloom. He hadn’t been wearing his uni- 
form, so she could scarcely have guessed 
what a menial position in life was now his. 
Somehow, he was very glad of that. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
DRIFTWOOD IN THE STREAM 


As November passed, Nell Tracey’s at- 
titude toward Bucky became so openly 
friendly that it was well-nigh impossible 
for him to maintain the relationship of 
mistress and servant between them. She 
saw herself lifting him out of his station 
in life into hers—saw the glorious pub- 
licity their marriage would cause — saw 
herself the heroine of a tremendous ro- 
mance. 

As time passed, and as he did not ven- 
ture to seize the many opportunities she 
gave him to make love to her, she grew 
impatient. She used the open car more 
and more often, confiding to him that she 
found more happiness and peace of mind 
while driving along the country roads at 
his side than at any other time or in any 
other way. She brought sandwiches in a 
white wicker basket, and coffee, piping 
hot, in a patent bottle; and she made him 
share her repasts by the roadside, in a de- 
lightfully intimate fashion. And when he 
chanced to express a particular fondness 
for a certain sort of filling, she never for- 
got to bring some sandwiches contain- 
ing it. 

She permitted him to help her in and 
out of the car—she who had boasted of 
her independence and strength!—and she 
always made him tuck her up in the warm 
robes before starting off. Several times 
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she let her hair brush his cheek, or her 
shoulder press against his; and once she 
practically hugged him, in real or simu- 
lated fright. 

It seemed to poor, harassed Bucky that 
she used every wile known to woman to 
fascinate him, to mold him to her will, to 
lead him into lifelong bondage; but he 
remained unmoved—and this in spite of 
Nell’s undeniable charm. 

Naturally, his attitude of aloofness 
piqued Nell, for she was used to having 
her own way. She had had it from infancy. 
Not even her father gainsaid her, and he 
yielded obedience to few. She had 
thought, of course, that she had only to 
throw her glove and this handsome chauf- 
feur would be on his knees, in grateful 
submission. 

The possibility that Bucky might not 
be honored by her favor simply did not 
occur to her. She thought him merely too 
dense to understand her pointed insinua- 
tions, or else too conscious of the differ- 
ence in their positions to believe that her 
interest in him was real. 

Another girl might have been repelled 
by his carefully respectful manner. An- 
other girl might have lost the fancy to 
marry him, when he revealed no indica- 
tion of returning the compliment; but 
Nell had her father’s spirit. Once she had 
formed the plan of shocking society, grati- 
fying her own whim, and playing to the 
public by stooping to take a husband 
from the box of her own brother’s car, she 
never lost interest in it. 

Accordingly, she made her purpose 
plainer and plainer, until Bucky began to 
think seriously of resigning his post. If 
he could have continued in the Tracey 
service without coming into contact with 
Nell, there’s no telling how long he might 
have hung on; but almost daily he was 
instructed to report to Miss Tracey with 
the open car, and he had to obey his em- 
ployer’s orders. 

The situation made him very miserable. 
His vanity was not flattered in the least 
by Nell’s infatuation. He told himself 


that the romantic side of the situation 
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had turned her head, and that any fairly 
good-looking man, fairly well educated, 
and with passable manners, would have 
had the same success with her in his place. 
She wanted excitement, intrigue, adven- 
ture. She longed to do something start- 
ling. There was too much monotony and 
commonplaceness in her life, and she 
sought relief in this affair. 

Thinking this all out for himself, Bucky 
deplored her folly. He would have been 
pleased if she had fancied one of the suit- 
ors of her own world who flocked about 
her. Several times he was delighted to 
see her encouraging one or another of 
them; but presently he discovered that 
she had only been striving to arouse his 
jealousy, and he fell back into despair. 

He gradually began to think that it 
might be a good thing for him to give up 
his position as a chauffeur, and to look 
about for a chance at something more 
suited to his talents and tastes. He had 
now fully repaid Maudie and the others, 
not only in money, but in attentions and 
service. He had also paid a visit to Mrs, 
Andrews, and had squared his account 
with her. In exchange for the long over- 
due board money he had received his 
trunkful of clothes, undisturbed since 
his departure and still in very good condi- 
tion. Besides all this, he had saved up a 
few dollars—not much, but enough to tide 
him over a short period in which he would 
have time to look about him and try his 
luck again. 

He had quite decided to leave the 
Traceys, and was only waiting for a good 
opportunity to notify Hamilton of his in- 
tention, when Nell anticipated him. 

Afterward, he wished that he had acted 
at once; but the sudden coming of real 
winter weather had made the use of the 
open car inadvisable, and Bucky felt that 
Nell was-quite safe, shut up in the glass- 
enclosed body of the limousine behind 
him. However, he reckoned without tak- 
ing into consideration the lady’s well- 
known firmness of purpose! 

It was in the first week of December, 
on a Wednesday afternoon, that he was 
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bidden to bring the car around and wait 
upon Miss Tracey. Repairing to the ho- 
tel, he found her waiting, a slender, al- 
most boyish figure in a smart suit of dark- 
blue velvet, a broad-brimmed hat, and 
furs of ermine. Her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes were shining, and she had an 
unmistakable air of excitement about her 
that caught Bucky’s attention. Yet he 
had no definite suspicion of what was 
tc follow. 

“ Through the park, William, please,” 
she ordered, as the hotel-starter held the 
door for her; “and then up Riverside 
Drive until I tell you to stop.” 

“Yes, miss,” responded Bucky me- 
chanically, touching his cap. 

She entered the car, the door slammed, 
they started. 

It was pleasant in the park, for the sun 
was shining on the snow-laden trees. The 
air was cold, but Bucky had -long since 
become accustomed to exposure. 

As always, since their second meeting 
in November, he kept a wary eye out for 
Nancy Gladwin, dreading lest the next 
turn in the road might reveal her car. He 
had not minded his degradation on any 
one else’s account. He had even enjoyed 
the embarrassment and discomfiture of 
Sylvia and Reddy in a grim sort of way; 
but he did not want Nancy to know of 
his come-down in life. 

Not that there was anything disgrace- 
ful about being a chauffeur. It was hon- 
orable work, of course, but not quite the 
sort of work that she would have wished 
him to do—not quite the sort that Wil- 
liam Raymond Rollins should have been 
doing. He knew that if Dr. Walters’s 
theory was true, Bucky Rollins had not 
been born on earth to be a chauffeur; and 
he knew, too, that it was high time he set 
about learning what his work was to be— 
high time he set about doing it. 

They came out of the park at Seventy- 
Second Street, crossed through, and 
turned up along the river. All this time 
there was no word from Nell, who lay 
back upon the cushions of the car, gazing 
out—now upon the passing scene, now 
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upon Bucky in his leather-lined coat and 
vizored cap. 

The set of his head and shoulders de- 
lighted her. She reveled in the thought 
of seeing him in conventional afternoon 
or evening things, as she towed him from 
drawing-room to ballroom — for she had 
no idea of allowing herself to be ostra- 
cized from society. She could hear in 
imagination the whispers that would 
surely follow in their wake. She could 
see in imagination the admiring and 
envious glances of less daring daughters 
of the rich. And these day-dreams filled 
her with blissful anticipation. 

As they passed Grant’s Tomb and 
crossed the viaduct from which Bucky 
had once been tempted to jump, he began 
to wonder how far she meant to go. As 
she gave no sign, he continued on, follow- 
ing the river, out of Riverside Drive 
proper and into the extension. 

So presently they approached the less 
frequented part below the Abbey Inn. 
Here, in response to a whistle through 
the speaking-tube, Bucky slowed down 
and looked back inquiringly. There was 
no near-by house at which she could be 
intending to call; therefore he was sur- 
prised at her order: 

“Stop by the roadside and come round 
here. I want to talk to you.” 

His color slowly mounted. His heart 
sank. In a state of unspeakable trepida- 
tion he obeyed. Opening the door, he 
touched his cap and stood looking in upon 
her anxiously. 

“ Yes, miss?” he asked. 

“Come inside,” said Nell graciously. 
“ There’s no need of your standing out 
there in the cold.” 

“T’m not cold, miss,” he assured her 
eagerly, “‘ and it would look very odd if I 
got in. Cars will be passing every few 
minutes, you know, miss.” 

He remained where he was, holding his 
cap in his hand, to keep her in mind of 
his inferior position. But the removal of 
his cap was really a mistake, for his coat 
was not suggestive of service, and with 
his head bare, Bucky looked quite like 
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one of her own sort—only better-looking 
than most of the men she knew. Her 
glance rested upon him for a moment 
admiringly. 

“In olden times, William,” she began 
thoughtfully, at last, “ when it became 
advisable for princesses to marry, a day 
was set on which all the marriageable 
young men of the kingdom presented 
themselves at the palace; and the one that 
pleased the princess most she chose to be 
her husband.” 

Bucky’s color deepened, and a look of 
appeal kindled in his blue eyes. 

“ There was no question of her being 
forward or immodest, you understand,” 
went on Miss Tracey. “ Being of such 
exalted station, it was right and proper 
for her to do the choosing. It would have 
been presumptuous of any man, common 
or noble, to make overtures to her.” 

He knew what she was leading up to. 
He realized that he had delayed too long, 
and that he was in for it! He tried des- 
perately to decide what he must say to 
her, and how he must say it. 

“ Now, between you and me, William,” 
she proceeded gravely, “ there’s much the 
same situation. So—so—” she seemed to 
lose a little of her calm assurance—“ I’ve 
brought you here this afternoon to tell 
you—to say—” 

“ Please don’t!” begged Bucky impul- 
sively, in an agony over her confusion. 

“TI must do so, William,” she insisted. 
“ You must have realized long ago how— 
I feel about you. After all, what does 
money matter? If you had been born in 
a wealthier family, there would have been 
no obstacle to our marrying. So why 
should we let my father’s money stand in 
our way? I shall have enough for two.” 

“ Tt isn’t only a matter of money,” said 
Bucky slowly. ‘“ You—don’t really care 
for me, Miss Tracey. It’s just—the sit- 
uation that’s misled you. It’s just my be- 
ing a chauffeur, and the books you’ve 
read, and the foolish, romantic plays 
you’ve seen. Such things afe all well 


enough in books and plays, but they don’t 
work out in life at all.” 
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“Are you going to tell me how I feel, 
William?” she asked in some astonish- 
ment. “ Don’t you suppose I know what 
is in my own heart better than you pos- 
sibly can?” 

“No, you don’t,” answered Bucky 
frankly. “ You think .you do, of course, 
but you really don’t. If you’d met me in 
your mother’s drawing-room, the way you 
meet your own friends, you’d never have 
thought twice about me; but just because 
I’m beneath you in station, and because 
I happen to have some education and— 
and fairly good looks, you — you think 
you fancy me. It’s the romance you’re in 
love with, not me!” 

“ It’s you, William,” said Nell emphat- 
ically. ‘The very first night, when I 
caught sight of you on the box, I knew 
how it was going to turn out!” 

“ You day-dreamed! You romanced! 
You hypnotized yourself into having a 
beautiful adventure,” he protested. 
“* What do you suppose your people would 
say if you told them you were going to 
marry your brother’s chauffeur? What 
do you suppose your friends would say? 
And the newspapers—” 

“Do you suppose I care a snap what 
they say?” she asked. “I have a right to 
live my own life in my own way.” 

“ But you’re too young to make such a 
tremendous decision,” he told her. “ You 
don’t realize what the consequences of 
such a step might be. Why, you don’t 
know anything about me. I might be a 
scoundrel, for all you know. I might be 
a fortune-hunter who took the job with 
your brother just to get you into my 
clutches.” 

“ But, don’t you see, the fact that 
you’re acting this way about it proves 
that you’re the right sort,” she pointed 
out. 

“Not necessarily. I may be only do- 
ing it to safeguard myself.” 

She was losing patience. 

“ Perhaps,” she suggested, “ you don’t 
want to marry me?” 

She expected, of course, that he would 
insist that he did—that he would swear 
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his devotion, now that it was questioned; 
but he disappointed her. 

“ T—I can’t marry you,” he answered 
miserably, with hanging head. “It 
wouldn’t be fair or right.” 

The color slowly left her face. She sat 
staring at him dazedly. 

“ You mean—you don’t want to marry 
me?” she repeated, trying to realize it. 
It seemed absolutely incredible. 

“TI wish I’d gone away!” he murmured 
wretchedly. “If only I had gone away 
before this happened!” 

“Why don’t you want me for your 
wife?” she demanded suddenly, her eyes 
flashing. “ Am I not pretty enough?” 

“Of course you are,” he admitted. 
“ That has nothing to do with it.” 

“Am I not clever enough? Wealthy 
enough? Tell me, what is there wrong 
with me?” 

“ Nothing!” cried Bucky. 
It isn’t that.” 

“ What is it, then? Tell me. You ex- 
Cite my curiosity. Is there some one else 
you like better, perhaps? Have you al- 
ready lost your heart to some—some cook 
or housemaid?” 

She was furiously angry. Her vanity 
was terribly wounded. The thought that 
she, who had scores of suitors at her feet, 
had stooped to notice this servant, and he 
had rejected her, was intolerable. 

“Yes,” answered Bucky honestly; 
“ there is some one else.” 

He knew it now! There was Nancy— 
Nancy, whom he had only seen twice, and 
at a distance, since years ago. Somehow, 
he knew that there never could be any 
one else who could mean to him what 
Nancy meant. There was no chance of 
his ever winning her, but he could not en- 
dure the thought of giving all his future 
years to any other woman. He told him- 
self that it would be Nancy or no one! 

Nell Tracey sat in stormy silence, star- 
ing at him. Her hands were clenched, 
her teeth closed viciously upon her lip. 
She would have liked to scream and beat 
upon something with her fists; but she 
held herself sternly in check. 


“ Nothing! 
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Bucky, raising wistful, wretched blue 
eyes to her face, saw that she was white 
with rage, and his heart sank. 

“ T’m sorry,” he said contritely. 

It was the last straw! 

“ Sorry?” she cried hoarsely, in a terri- 
ble voice, and tried to laugh. “‘ Sorry for 
me?” For an instant words failed her. 
Her eyes blazed. Her lips looked drawn 
and colorless. “ Go back to your box!” 
she managed to articulate. 

Then she threw herself back in the cor- 
ner of the car and closed her eyes. She 
shook with rage and shame and humilia- 
tion. Tears burned beneath her closed 
eyelids. She breathed in choking, gasp- 
ing breaths. 

She wanted to Rill him. She wanted to 
make him suffer as she was suffering. He 
had done the one thing that she could 
never endure or forgive. He had injured 
her pride and vanity beyond expression. 

Closing her in, he remounted his box 
and drove back to the hotel as swiftly as 
possible. Arrived, she swept from the car 
without a backward glance, and left him. 
He knew that they could never meet 
again. At the quick-lunch place opposite 
the garage he rehearsed what he would 
say to Hamilton Tracey in his speech of 
resignation. 

But when he reported at half past 
seven, no speech of resignation was neces- 
sary, for Tracey, in a fit of temper very 
similar to his sister’s, dashed down the 
steps and seized Bucky’s arm. 

“ Come down off that box, you damned 
cur!” he shouted. “ TI’ll show you, to try 
to make love to my sister! Come down, 
I say!” 

He tried to drag the offender off the 
seat; but in spite of the fact that he had 
him at a disadvantage, he was unable to 
stir Bucky, because of his own physical 
inferiority. 

“Let go my arm!” said Bucky grimly, 
making no attempt to free himself or to 
deny the charge. 

He guessed that Nell Tracey had been 
forced to explain her mood, and that she 
was afraid he might not leave of his own 
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volition, so she had made sure of getting 
rid of him. 

Tracey, observing a small crowd gath- 
ering, and fearing to get the worst of a 
pugilistic encounter, released his grip on 
Bucky’s sleeve. 

“ Get off that car!” he cried furiously. 
“You're fired! You needn’t look to me 
for references. If I gave you one I’d put 
in it that you tried to make love to my 
sister behind my back!” 

Again Bucky did not deny the charge, 
though it was made so publicly. If in 
this way Nell Tracey could ease the 
wound to her pride, he thought, let her 
have the consolation. 

He got down and faced Tracey calmly. 

“Tl turn my uniform in at the ga- 
rage,” he said. 

“See that you do,” answered Tracey. 
“ Here’s the money that’s due you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Bucky. 

He turned and made his way through 
the crowd, which parted before him at 
sight of his face. Some one—a youngster, 
probably—gave vent to a shrill whistle of 
admiration. Others nudged one another 
and laughed. Nobody blamed him for 
“ making a play ” for his master’s sister. 
They admired his nerve and told one an- 
other that this was a free country and 
that the chauffeur was a good-looking 
fellow. 

Turning disgustedly indoors, Tracey in- 
formed his sister that the “ dirty black- 
guard ” would bother her no more. 

The next day Miss Tracey announced 
her engagement to Coleman Rogers, the 
wealthiest and most devoted of her 
swains. And he never learned what in- 
duced her to change her mind so sudden- 
ly, after having rejected him half a dozen 
times. 





CHAPTER XXIX 


EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY 


Hatr an hour later Bucky was sitting 
with Maudie at a little table on the bal- 
cony at the, Tientsin, telling her the whole 
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story between “numbers.” He had to 
tell somebody, in his present mood, and 
somehow he had turned naturally to 
Maudie. 

She listened sympathetically, throwing 
in now an exclamation of righteous indig- 
nation, now one of amusement, and again 
one of genuine pity for him. At the end 
she said: 

“* Well, after all, it may be for the best. 
You’re free now to look around again, 
and maybe your luck ‘ll turn. To-mor- 
row I’d start out, if I were you, and I’d 
not give in until I found exactly the right 
kind of a job. I'd brace the biggest peo- 
ple in the city, if need be, and I’d land 
what I wanted sooner or later. According 
to Joe Walters, you’re bound to get your 
chance. He says that every one has a 
show some time.” 

“Tl do my level best,” promised 
Bucky grimly. 

He hadn’t been in the Tientsin since 
the first night of his illness, and at that 
time he had cut a sorry figure indeed; $0 
he tried to square things now. He danced 
with all the girls, ordered supper for the 
crowd, and ate and drank his share with 
a relish. Even Florrie, who hardly ever 
had a word or a smile for him at home, 
melted somewhat, recognizing a special 
occasion. 7 

The man who put on the show there 
was introduced to him, and, after watch- 
ing him dance, offered him a job at forty 
dollars a week, if he wanted to try being 
a “society dancer.” But he didn’t. He 
wanted to get back into his own world. 
So he declined the offer with thanks, and 
was commended by Maudie for so doing, 


thqugh the others thought him foolish to 


refuse such a good salary. 

At two o’clock he escorted his three 
godmothers to the flat up-town, where his 
davenport bed was speedily made up for 
him. And the next morning, after dress- 
ing carefully, and eating a substantial 
breakfast, he sallied forth to try his luck 
again. 

Although only a matter of months had 
passed since his previous search for work, 
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Bucky had a different air about him now. 
He was much more sure of himself, more 
confident. He had been disciplined. He 
had developed a manly and businesslike 
appearance. 

Formerly, he had been wholly untried. 
He had been unused to taking orders, and 
he looked it. Moreover, he had had an 
exaggerated idea of his own importance. 
Too much money and too much flattery 
had done that. 

It was quite different now. Going 
hungry and homeless— taking orders 
from a young good-for-nothing, who was 
sometimes intoxicated and nearly always 
supercilious and condescending—driving 
a car in all sorts of weather and waiting 
half the night upon some one else’s plea- 
sure—the endurance of all these hard- 
ships had had its effect. 

Here was an active, intelligent, ener- 
getic young man, eager to work, to learn, 

and to advance. 

,.. Bucky had passed through the fire, and 
Had come out wiser and better in many 
ways. He no longer felt that the world 
had been created for his pleasure and con- 
venience. He knew now that as long as 
he lived he would have to fight like a man 
for everything that he wanted. He knew 
that he would have to combat influence 
and graft and unfair methods. But he 
knew, too, that the fight was worthy of 
his best powers, and he was yearning to 
win ‘it. 

Reflecting upon his experiences, he dis- 
covered that Dr. Walters’s theory was 
true, at least in part. Bs 

“Life is a sort of schoolroom, you 
know,” the doctor had said, “ and every- 
thing that happens to us here is a lesson 
of some sort.” 

Sure enough, Bucky began to-find use- 
ful lessons in all the things that had hap- 
’ pened to him. In Hamilton Tracey he 
saw himself as he had been when he first 
inherited his Uncle Chauncey’s money. 
He saw Hamilton Tracey wasting his 
precious youth in the vain pursuit of fe- 
verish pleasures, even as Bucky himself 
had wasted some of his. And he realized, 
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now, the emptiness of the lure, the ab- 
surdity of the quest. 

He saw that all that Tracey was doing 
—all that he himself had been doing— 
was to squander his strength, and clog his 
brain, and destroy the best that was in 
him. A butterfly life of mere dissipation 
seemed to him, now, the worst sort of 
folly. Even if he had the means to go 
back to it, he never could do so. 

His fruitless search for work had taught 
him other valuable lessons. He had come 
to realize that it is what is i a man that 
counts in the end; and there had been 
nothing in him that any one had desired. 
At least, there had been nothing sufficient- 
ly developed, and in this age of efficiency 
only developed talents are marketable. 
No one has time to train a novice igno- 
rant of some of the most elemental lessons 
of life. 

Bucky understood now that it was not 
hard luck, but his own lack of efficiency, 
that had prevented his finding work. The 
business men whom he had interviewed— 
men of trained judgment—had perceived 
at once his false standard of values, his 
lack of discipline, his inability to grasp 
facts. 

It was not only that he had been un- 
skilled; he had not been in a frame of 
mind to grasp instruction. He had been 
looking for a royal road to wealth and 
ease. He had not been eager to work, 
willing to devote the best of himself to the 
business in hand. 

So he had had to fall hard. He had 
had to-go hungry and homeless—yes, and 
even then had had to have his long talks 
with Dr. Walters before his eyes were 
opened; but once he had been properly 
humbled, once he had suffered, once he 
had become convinced of his own worth- 
lessness, he had learned fast. 

He had learned from Florrie—who was 
distinctly disagreeable to many people— 
the advantage of being pleasant to every 
one. From her, also, and from Sylvia as 
well, he had learned not to be misled by 
outward show. Ten men worshiped these 
girls to every one who paid court to 
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Maudie, and Bucky, knowing all three, 
pitied the ten poor fools. 

Maudie had taught him courage and 
kindness of heart and willingness to serve. 
She had taught him to be tolerant and 
sympathetic, to have ideals, and to live up 
to them. 

Even his unpleasant experience with 
Nell Tracey had netted him something, 
for Nell had sown the seed of ambition 
in him, had helped him to believe in him- 
self, had held up before him the examples 
of her father and other self-made men 
who had forced their way upward from a 
humble station. All this she had not 
taught him herself, but she had given him 
books to read, and they had served the 
purpose. 

So, little by little, there had grown in 
him a desire to find his own work and to 
do it patiently —to carry it to success 
against odds and in spite of obstacles— 
tu peg away at it diligently and persis- 
tently until he had hewn out his own 
way upward, step by step. 

Yes, in many, many ways, this was a 
different youth who set out again to try 
his fortune in the market-places where 
men congregate. He even looked differ- 
ent. He believed in himself, now, and he 
showed it. He believed in himself, not 
out of common conceit, but because he 
knew that he had in him a boundless pa- 
tience to endure, a boundless willingness 
to learn, a boundless eagerness to work 
and fight. 

But the age of miracles is past. Bucky 
still lacked experience and proper refer- 
ences. No one to whom he applied dur- 
ing the first three days was able to find a 
use for him, though more than one ap- 
praised him at his worth and regretted 
having to let him go. 

He was not beaten, however. He was 
not even discouraged. He knew that 
sooner or later he must find his opening 
and have his chance. He knew that he 


now had in him the strength and ability 


to succeed. 
And on the fourth day his faith in his 
destiny was justified. 
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He had found an advertisement in the 
newspaper and had cut it out with many 
others. It read: 


Young man of nice appearance, college educa- 
tion preferred. Must speak French and German. 
Salary small, but opportunities for advancement. 
Apply Underwood & Price, 42 Rector Street. 


It was not unlike many others that he 
had found, so he gave it no preference. 
As it happened to be third on his list, he 
applied at two other places first, but both 
attempts came to nothing, and about ten 
o’clock he found himself in the outer 
office of Underwood & Price. 

A railing divided the room into two 
parts. Outside the railing various chairs 
and tables were placed for the conve- 
nience of patrons awaiting the pleasure of 
the members of the firm. Inside the rail, 
several clerks and bookkeepers and sten- 
ographers toiled busily. 

A gate supplied the means of ingress 
from the outer portion to the inner, and 
over this portal a young Cerberus presid- 
ed. The young Cerberus, however, had 
but one head, which, at the moment of 
Bucky’s entrance, was buried in an open 
newspaper so that his features were com- 
pletely hidden. 

The applicant approached and waited 
to be noticed; but the Cerberus did not 
look up. After a moment more of this 
profitless delay, Bucky spoke. 

“Good morning,” he said pleasantly 
but rather dryly. 

Then, abruptly, the Cerberus popped 
into view above the northern edge of the 
newspaper and stared at Bucky, who 
stared back in surprised recognition; for 
the guardian of the gate was Gordon 
Prime. 

“ Hel-lo! What are you doing here?” 
gasped Bucky, seizing and wringing the 
hand that was stretched out to him. 

“ Well, well, weil!” cried Prime, by 
way of reply. “If it isn’t old Bucky 
Rollins!” 

They surveyed each other smilingly, 
the memory of many happy days and 
nights shining in* their eyes. 
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“ Don’t tell me you’re working!” pro-. 


tested Bucky,-glancing from the desk to 
Mr. Prime, who was as immaculately ar- 
rayed as ever. 

“Rather not!” grinned Mr. Prime. 
“ Waiting to see father and make a touch. 
I’m trying to get an appointment in the 
diplomatic service, and meanwhile I’m 
just playing around. But come over here 
and sit down.” 

He opened the gate and came out, to 
seize Bucky’s arm affectionately and steer 
him toward a corner davenport where 
they could talk in peace. 

“ Smoke?” suggested Prime, opening 
and shooting forward a large gold ciga- 
rette-case as they faced each other from 
opposite corners. 

“ Thanks,” said Bucky, accepting. 

They lighted up and regarded each 
other again interestedly. 

“T’ve been thinking a lot about you 
lately,” said Gordon Prime finally, “ and 
wondering where I could get in touch with 
you. I asked Gladwin, but he said he 
didn’t know. That little skunk Wheeler 
told me the fishiest tale!” 

“ Reddy Wheeler?” asked Bucky. 

“ Yes — Montgomery Wheeler now, if 
you please. I suppose you know he’s one 
of our most promising young theatrical 
magnates, and has four new productions 
announced?” 

Bucky nodded. 

* Yes, Reddy’s thriving, I believe,” he 
admitted. 

“T looked him up as soon as I struck 
town, and heard he had ‘ The Girl in Yel- 
low.’ Best-looking girls in town—some 
of that lot that we had. But of course 
you know?” 

“ Yes,” said Bucky. 

“ Well, Reddy told me that you had 
gone broke—that you were clean down 
and out. He said he saw you working as 
a chauffeur!” 

Gordon Prime threw back his head and 
laughed heartily at the idea; but Bucky 
merely smiled. 

“T was working as chauffeur,” he an- 
nounced casually. 
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Gordon Prime’s laugh broke off short. 
He stared, the color slowly rising to the 
edge of his dark hair. His expression was 
dazed, incredulous. 

“Go on, Bucky! 
he said. 

“T’m not stringing you. 
ing as chauffeur.” 

“As a joke? On a bet?” suggested 
Prime hopefully, scenting romance and 
adventure. 

“* No—because I needed the money.” 

Gordon Prime was horrified now. He 
was well-nigh speechless. 

“Then you did go through your for- 
tune?” he gasped. 

“No, I lost it. Speculated.” 

“ Good Lord, what rotten luck! 
long ago?” 

“ Oh, some months. 
mer, to be exact.” ' 

“Were you clean wiped out?” asked 
the other anxiously, sympathetically. 

“ Practically. I had about five thou- 
sand left, but I lost that a little later in a 
motion-picture venture. It was then that 
I got a job asa chauffeur. I couldn’t find 
anything else, and I was in debt. I’ve 
just quit my job, now, and I’m looking 
for something more in my line. That’s 
how I came to drop in here. There was 
an advertisement in the newspaper this 
morning—”’ 

“I see!” nodded Prime thoughtfully. 
“Then you didn’t know I was here?” 

“ No.” 

Prime lighted a _ second cigarette 
thoughtfully, and then suddenly realized 
that he hadn’t offered Bucky one, so deep 
had been his preoccupation. Bucky de- 
clined it. 

“They got the man they advertised 
for,” said Prime slowly. “ There was a 
mob of applicants waiting around when I 
got here, and one was picked out.” 

Bucky nodded carelessly, though he 
was disappointed. 

“ However,” added Prime, “I might 
speak to my father about you. Do you 
mind waiting about a bit?” 

“Of course not. I’d wait all day if 


Quit stringing me,” 


I was work- 


How 


In the late sum- 
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there was a chance of accomplishing any- 
thing that way.” 

“ Right! I'll see what I can do, then. 
Not that I’ve much influence, you under- 
stand; but it’s worth a chance.” 

“Ts your father interested 
firm?” asked Bucky. 

“ My father is the firm,” grinned Gor- 
don Prime. “ He bought out Underwood 
& Price years ago, but it was such a well- 
established firm under that name that he 
never changed it. Just make yourself 
comfortable for a while. I'll be as quick 
as I can.” 

Gordon rose with a nod and moved off 
toward the little gate again. A rather 
pert-looking girl was now playing the 
réle of Cerberus. Prime exchanged a 
word or two with her, and passed in. 
Threading his way through desks and 
work-tables, he came to a door marked 
“ private,” and through this forbidding 
portal he presently disappeared. 

Bucky waited with what patience he 
could muster. He told himself that it was 

(To be concluded in the March 


in the 
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- foolish to count upon his friend’s success, 
for Gordon would probably come back 
with polite regrets, or with a letter of in- 
troduction to somebody else. He told 
himself that business men aren’t in the 
habit of taking in any stray acquaintance 
that their sons recommend. And he tried 
to console himself in advance for his prob- 
able disappointment by reminding him- 
self that at any rate it had been pleasant 
to see Prime again, and to find him loyal 
where others had proved time-servers and 
traitors. 

So, on the whole, Bucky was pretty 
well prepared for failure when Gordon 
presently returned, smiling hopefully. 

“ He’ll see you,” announced Bucky’s 
new sponsor. “ Now it’s up to you!” 

Bucky knew that this was quite true. 

— Upon the impression he created would de- 
pend his future career—as far as Under- 
wood & Price were concerned, at least. 

All that influence could do was to get 
him his chance. It was up to him to 
make good. 
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CN A PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 


Tuis is the patient face to which was given 


A touch of the eternal. 
Pain that is question, 


Here is housed 
question that is pain; 


And on those shoulders, for our sake, was set 


The government. 


For he was of that line 


Whose age lays mighty hands upon its son 
And leads him to its morning. From those eyes, 
Steady with high solemnities of grief, 

Weary, undisillusioned, and august, 

Gazed hope and charity and faith in man. 

No fugitive from bleak reality, 

He faced his task, and made the honest light 
Sufficient to his need; and, that withdrawn, 
He in the deepest midnight found a star. 
Calm, tender, undismayed, out of such stuff 


Was framed a nation’ 


s guide through wastes of war; 


And on that brow, furrowed, invincible, 
Were laid the old simplicities of strength. 
Not twice, in many years, shall time so grant 
An elder brother such as he, who now 

In this presentment of a perished day 


Looks forth from deep and 


covenanting eyes, 


As one that meets across the faithless years 
The same world-sorrow in the gaze of Christ. 





George Sterling 
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From a photograph by White, New York 


HE curtain had fallen on a matinée 

of “ Old Lady 31,” and I had gone 

back stage to talk with the star, 
Emma Dunn. 

“ Now, Miss Dunn,” I began when face 
te face with the good-looking woman who 
is well on the sunny side of forty, “ I know 
about Mansfield having put you in the 
way of old-lady parts by making you his 
mother in ‘ Peer Gynt’ because you were 
light and easy to carry. What I want to 
hear now is how you started in and got 
far enough to be in line for your oppor- 
tunity with him.” 

“ Well,” she answered, with a smile, “ I 
got that because I was desperately deter- 
mined to have it. Yes, desperate enough 
to burn all my stock wardrobe, so that 
there would be no temptation for me to 
go back to the work in which I felt I had 
8 
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You see, if I 
gave the clothes away, there would al- 
ways be the thought that I could get them 


gone as far as I could get. 


back again. It was like this. I am Eng- 
lish, but came over here when I was very 
young, and got a start in stock out West. 
After some years, I felt that I should re- 
main in the stock rut indefinitely if I 
didn’t break away, so I came East and 
looked about for something that would 
get me behind Broadway footlights. 
“For seventeen months I looked. That’s 
a long time to be without a steady job, 
and if I hadn’t burned those clothes pos- 
sibly I should have weakened and gone 
back West again. Finally, at a friend’s 
in Long Island, where I was visiting, I 
met Dan Frohman, who was about to put 


on a play by Frederick Paulding: and, & C 


joy of joys, he gave me a part init. But 
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he didn’t like my work, and after a while 
I was let out. Then the hunt had to be 
begun all over again. I was more amazed 
than rejoiced when Mrs. Fernandez, the 
agent, one day told me to go and see 
Richard Mansfield. In my highest aspira- 
tions L had never hoped to get with him.” 
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scrap-book shows me that Miss Dunn, 
practically a stranger to Manhattan, re- 
ceived some wonderful notices. For in- 
stance, one critic, after roasting the whole 
thing pretty generally, went on to remark: 


One actress in the cast seemed endowed with 


some personality, and that was Miss Emma 
This was just ten years ago, and my Dunn. 
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“CHEATING CHEATERS" 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 


“ My association with the Mansfield 
company was most enjoyable,” she con- 
tinued. ‘ You have doubtless heard that 
he was a hard man to get on with, but I 
did not find him so. To be sure, his was 
an exceedingly grave personality. He 
scarcely ever smiled, but when he did, it 


was like a flood of sunshine breaking in 
upon a cloud-swept landscape. He didn’t 
keep me just for the. mother part in 
‘Gynt,’ either. Whenever he played 
repertoire, I was the Irish girl in ‘ Beau 
Brummell.’ However, Mr. Belasco wished 
another mother on me in ‘ The Warrens 
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LOLA FISHER, 
THE ENJOYABLE FARCE, 


From a photograph by Sarony. New York 


of Virginia,’ but he atoned by making me 
the negro maid in ‘ The Easiest Way.’ 
Mr. Brady, though, was hard on my trail 
for a new mother part, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, he used that very word for the 
title of the play. I’ve been acting old wo- 
men ever since, in ‘The Governor’s Lady,’ 





WITH A HIT TO HER CREDIT IN THE NAME-PART OF 
“*GOOD GRACIOUS ANNABELLE !" 
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‘Sinners,’ and now 
here in ‘Old Lady 
31 >»? 


“ But at least you’re 
not a mother again,” I 
reminded her, recalling 
the pathetic line in the 
play that shows Abe 
and Angie to be a 
childless couple. 

“Well, I suppose 
that is some consola- 
tion,” she smiled. 

“Old Lady 31” 
was the ninth play 
made from a book to 
be offered on Broad- 
way, between Labor 
Day and Thanksgiv- 
ing. When it was 
ready for New York, 
the only theater avail- 
able was one which 
had but a fortnight 
free. 

“ Now,” Mr. Kugel 
reminded me, “ you 
know that if a play 
leaves Broadway after 
a two-weeks’ run, it 
will carry with it the 
stigma of fiasco, no 
matter how big the re- 
ceipts may have been 
during that time; so 
it was up to me to take 
a sporting chance. I 
gambled on our put- 
ting the thing over so 
big that the theater 
people would not dare 
to turn us out.” 

That is just what 
happened. When the 
Shuberts saw what their bird in the hand 
was doing at the Thirty-Ninth Street, 
they arranged to keep the other in the 
bush for a time, rather than exchange a 
certainty for a hazard of new fortunes. 

Just here lies the financial advantage 
of the motion-picture. With the spoken 
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drama, every hope is 
lashed to the one night’s 
production, so to speak; 
whereas in the release 
of a five-reeler a simul- 
taneous showing can be 
made in theaters all 
over the map, with 
practically no chance 
of failure in any one 
of them. For example, 
Mary Pickford’s first 
production “on _ her 
own” — “Less Than 
the Dust’’—was bought 
for thirty-three theaters 
in Chicago alone a 
month before the re- 
lease date. Of course, 
Miss Pickford’s name 
is a sure-fire hit, but 
the same thing holds 
good, in a lesser degree, 
with the rank and file 
of film offerings. As a 
result, there is not that 
fearful stress of anxiety 
attached to the first- 
night showing which 
makes the production 
of spoken plays a big- 
ger gamble than horse- 
racing. 

On the track, one 
has some faint notion 
of what the “ favorite ” 
has done before. With 
a play, the smallest 
mischance can switch 
a possible hit into a 
certain fiasco. Suppose 
your leading lady 
should happen to sneeze 
in the midst of an im- 
passioned speech, or your leading man to 
stub his toe on entering a room into which 
he has been summoned on a very grave 
mission! Smaller incidents than these have 
spelled ruin for a new offering. Such blem- 
ishes can all be eliminated from the mo- 
tion-picture, or an episode be retaken. 
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VIVIAN WESSELL, WHO PLAYS A CHORUS-GIRL IN THE COMEDY HIT, 

“ NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH ™ 
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From a photograth by Sarony, New York 


Even without any untoward accident, 
many shows that have looked immense in 
rehearsal have tottered to quick disaster 
under the acid test of a public hearing. 
Can one blame theatrical folk for being 
superstitious? 

Two seasons ago a series of failures 
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befell plays written by women. This Young, delighted its audiences with its 

winter, on the other hand, the feminine fresh humor and buoyant charm. 

star would seem to be in the aaa First called “ Buried Treasure,” 

ascendent. On the night fo es Messrs. Cohan & Harris 
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following the premiére gis “im seemed in no hurry to 

of “ Old Lady 31,” risk this last piece 
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JUSTINE JOHNSTONE, WHO IS CHIQUETTE WITH RAYMOND HITCHCOCK IN 
THE ENGLISH MUSICAL COMEDY, “ BETTY" 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 


by Miss Crothers, Clare Kummer’s on Broadway. I confess that I went to 
“Good Gracious Annabelle!” came under the second night with no high expecta- 
the wire a winner, and a fortnight later tions of being highly entertained. The 
“Captain Kidd, Jr.,” by Rida Johnson prospect of two acts in an old book- 
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EDITH TALIAFERRO AND OTTO KRUGER IN THE SECOND ACT OF THE NEW COMEDY, 
“CAPTAIN KIDD, JR." 


From a photograth by White, New York 
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LOUISE RUTTER, WHO IS THE HEROINE, ELSIE TILLINGER, IN THE PRONOUNCED COMEDY HIT, 
“TURN TO THE RIGHT" 


From her latest photograth—copyrighted by Ira L. Hill, New York 
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JULIA ARTHUR AND IVY TROUTMAN IN A SCENE FROM MISS ARTHUR'S NEW STARRING VEHICLE, 
““ SEREMONDA " 


From a photograth by White, New York 


shop did not seem alluring; but the very 
humanness of the thing gets you. 
“A farcical adventure,” Mrs. Young 


calls her play, which concerns an old 
Scotsman and his granddaughter, Mary, 
who keep a bookstore in an odd corner 
of New York. The old man once be- 





friended a newsboy, who has now grown 
to man’s estate. He has a position on a 
newspaper, an aspiration to get his novel 
accepted by a publisher, and an approving 
eye on Mary, with whom he is constantly 
quarreling. 

In a box of books bought at auction 
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MARGUERITE TEBEAU AND 
ROSE STAHL IN A SCENE FROM 
“OUR MRS. MCCHESNEY,” IN 
WHICH MISS STAHL IS STARRING 


From a photograth by White, 
New Yor 











the young man discovers a map and di- 
rections for finding treasure buried on 
Cape Cod. A treasure-hunt might sug- 
gest threadbare stage material, but Mrs. 
Young skilfully avoids the conventional. 
As played by one of the cleverest casts 
of the season, it is not to be wondered 
at that at the final curtain the people out 
front wish there was more of the piece. 
Otto Kruger, who made his first hit a 
year ago in “ Young America,” has an 
even better part in “ Captain Kidd, Jr.,” 
and achieves still more brilliant results. 
Charles Dow Clark, from the same cast, 
is a constable again, to the delight of the 
audience, while Edith Taliaferro, after a 
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long absence from Broadway, comes back 
with no suggestion of her girlish Rebecca 
in “ Sunnybrook Farm,” of a few years 
ago.. In what is little more than a bit 
Zelda Sears puts real artistry into the 
character of a Down East matron who 
considers sleeping with open windows an 
indication of weak mentality. 

The tenth book play of the season, 
“The Thirteenth Chair,” seems likely to 
keep the seats in the Forty-Eighth Street 
Theater filled until spring-time. It has 
novelty, suspense, and mystery. What 
more can the public ask, especially in a 
winter when the theatrical output has run 
so largely to farce that those who want 
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MARY PICKFORD, THE FAMOUS MOTION-PICTURE STAR, AS SHE APPEARS IN HER 
LATEST FILM RELEASE, “‘THE PRIDE OF THE CLAN ''—HER NEXT 
WILL BE “‘ THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL” 
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EDITH LYLE AS JOAN EVANS AND ADELE BLOOD AS ROSE HOWARD IN THE FIRST ACT OF THE 
NEW COMEDY, “ MILE-A-MINUTE KENDALL” 


From a photograth by White, New York 
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DRAMATIC PRIMA DONNA OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, IN THE 


MELANIE KURT, 
NAME-PART OF “ IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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GUY BATES POST AND THAIS LAWTON IN A SCENE FROM MR. POST'S NEW STARRING MEDIUM, 
“THE MASQUERADER, BASED ON THE WELL-KNOWN NOVEL OF THE SAME NAME 


From a photograph by White, New York 


something serious have been limited in 
their choice? Will Irwin’s “ Rosalie La 
Grange’ stories suggested the piece to 
Bayard Veiller, whose “‘ Within the Law ” 
put big money into the pockets of every- 
body else except himself—for he sold the 
script outright instead of on a royalty 
basis. 

I know Mr. Veiller well enough to feel 
sure that the biggest satisfaction he gets 
out of the hit achieved by “ The Thir- 
teenth Chair” is the chance it gives his 
wife, Margaret Wycherley, to make good 
in a wonderful part—that of Mme. La 
Grange, a spiritualistic medium with a 
rich Irish brogue, a fund of humor, and 
an overwhelming love for the daughter 
who has just become engaged to a million- 


aire’s son. Madame has been requested 
to give a séance at his home, and while 
the lights are out the man who has occu- 
pied the thirteenth chair in the circle is 
fatally stabbed in the back with a knife 
that nobody can find afterward. 

The entire action of the play takes place 
within this room, and in less than three 
hours of the fateful evening. We see the 
crime itself, the search for the guilty one 
by the police, and the spectacular discov- 
ery of the missing weapon and the real 
culprit by Mme. La Grange, in her des- 
perate effort to clear her daughter of the 
suspicion which circumstantial evidence 
has thrown upon the girl. 

The critics of the New York news- 
papers, acceding to a request of the 
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ANNA HELD, STARRING IN THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY, “ FOLLOW ME” 


From her latest photograph 
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management, refrained from naming the 
murderer, so that future avdiences may 
experience the same thrills as did the first- 
nighters. This establishes a precedent 
which, it is to be hoped, will be followed 
as other opportunities offer. 

Miss Wycherley was born in England, 
but educated at the Boston Latin School. 
Her first stage appearance was made 
when very young, with Mme. Janau- 
schek’s company. High lights in her 
career may be summed up as follows— 
alternating the name-part in “ Every- 
man ” with Edith Wynne Matthison; her 
sponsorship of the Yeats Irish dramas, 
when she played in “Land o’ Heart’s 
Desire,” “ Kathleen-ni-Houlihan,” and 
other pieces; and her creation of Light 
in “ The Blue Bird ” at the New Theater. 

Next to Miss Wycherley’s good work in 
“ The Thirteenth Chair ” is that of Harri- 
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A SCENE FROM THE WILLIAM FOX FILM SPECTACLE, 


“A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS,” SAID TO HAVE 
COST A MILLION DOLLARS 


son Hunter as the detective. George Gra- 
ham in the role of Philip Mason also 
deserves a word of praise. He will be 
recalled as the secretary in another mur- 
der play of two seasons ago in this same 
theater—‘“ The Law of the Land.” 

Katherine La Salle and Calvin Thomas 
are an appealing pair of lovers, and are 
seen sealing their engagement with a long, 
lingering kiss as the first curtain rises. 
Miss La Salle is a Chicago girl, and was 
the first heroine in “ Hit-the-Trail Holli- 
day.” Mr. Thomas ended last season as 
the lieutenant in “ Rio Grande,” and be- 
gan the present one with Blanche Ring in 
“ Broadway and Buttermilk.” 

The trend toward farce was emphasized 
by the Selwyns’ production of “ Our 
Little Wife” as a hoped-for successor 
to the phenomenally funny “ Fair and 
Warmer.” For no other reason, appa- 
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rently, than Margaret Illington’s ambition 
to be thought versatile as well as emo- 
tional, she chose to be a silly young wife 
with a passion for anything in trousers. 
The critics generally agreed that she was 
miscast, while the play was adjudged to 
be more naughty than nice; but the day 
appears to have passed when this sort of 
comment would crowd a house. At any 
rate, the piece lasted scarcely a month 
in town. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON PICTURE-MAKING 


In the comments upon Annette Keller- 
mann’s water feats in the big Fox film, 
“ A Daughter of the Gods,” other striking 
features of this remarkable spectacle have 
apparently been overlooked. For instance, 
I have not seen any mention of the bird 
episodes that occur in the very outset. 
They are really very beautiful, and re- 
quired hours of patient waiting to snap. 

Then there are the thousand and more 
children, all painstakingly drilled to take 
the parts of the gnomes, who stone and 
beat Miss Kellermann, thus contributing 
their mite toward making “ every ten feet 
of the picture a dangerous adventure,” to 
quote from the publicity man’s advance 
propaganda. The salary list alone must 
have eaten far into the million dollars that 
Mr. Fox is said to have spent on the pic- 
ture, which was devised and directed by 
Herbert Brenon, one of the players in 
Miss Kellermann’s former film vehicle, 
“ Neptune’s Daughter.” 

Annette Kellermann is a native of Aus- 
tralia, where she learned to swim as a 
child of nine. Following exhibition en- 
gagements in Europe, she came to Amer- 
ica in 1906. It took nearly a year to com- 
plete “ A Daughter of the Gods,” which 
was photographed in the island of Ja- 
maica. 


THE OPERA 


It was just nine years ago that Signor 


Gatti-Casazza succeeded the late Heinrich 
Conried in the arduous task of directing 
the destinies of the most famous opera- 
house in the world, the Metropolitan in 
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New York. And it is not too much to 
say that he has acquitted himself with 
more success than did any of his pred- 
ecessors. Never before have opera nights 
at the Metropolitan been so brilliant as 
during the past few winters, this notwith- 
standing the handicap of the war in mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult to retain the 
male singers. 

Mr. Gatti, now about forty-seven, is a 
native of Ferrara, where his father pre- 
sided over the destinies of the local opera- 
house. Thus his trend toward music was 
a natural one. When Gatti pére resigned 
in 1893, his post at the theater was given 
to his son, who retained it for five years, 
his most notable achievement being the 
introduction of Wagner to the Ferrara 
operagoers. 

From Ferrara he was called to Milan, 
to take charge of the famous Scala, which 
had so far fallen from its high estate as 
to have passed through a whole season of 
darkness. His success at the Scala was 
so decided as to put him in line for the 
Metropolitan. 

In view of his accomplishments here, it 
is of interest to look back nine years and 
find out what were his original aims. The 
record shows that in the main he has lived 
up to his best intentions. When the first 
New York reporters interviewed him, he 
told them that he considered Wagner the 
greatest of all composers for the lyric 
stage. Of the older German masters he 
avowed his preference for Mozart and 
Weber, and named the former’s “ Magic 
Flute ”—of which he has since given us 
an adequate if not an ideal revival—as a 
special favorite of his. He called “ Trova- 
tore ” the best of the popular Italian clas- 
sics, and in the field of French opera he 
described “Carmen” as a masterpiece 
“with much more dramatic blood than 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ ” 

Melanie Kurt, dramatic German so- 
prano at the Metropolitan, of whom we 
give a portrait, won her first prize at the 
Vienna Conservatory not as a singer, but, 
oddly enough, as a pianist. She was only 
fifteen at the time. A little later, when 
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she happened to be with a friend who was 
taking singing - lessons, the teacher tried 
her voice and told her that she ought to 
cultivate it. Acting on his advice, she 
studied under Lilli Lehmann, and in due 
course became a member of the Royal 
Opera in Berlin. Her husband is Dr. 
Max Deri, and among her rdles, besides 
the Wagnerian heroines, are the name- 
part in “ Fidelio,” Santuzza in “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and /phigenia in Gluck’s 
opera. 


DRAMA THAT IS SERIOUS 


Laurette Taylor has squarely turned 
her back on Peg. Firmly determined not 
to be known as a one-part actress, she 
deliberately came back to New York as 
the mother of a nineteen-year-old boy. 
More, instead of planning to give her 
audience only entertainment, she has 
sought in “ The Harp of Life” to pro- 
vide them with food for thought as well. 
In fact, this play by her husband, Hartley 
Manners, is in parts an avowed propa- 
ganda for greater frankness between par- 
ents and children. 

Some of the critics were not overkind 
in their remarks, but the public appears 
to be on the star’s side, and I should not 
be surprised to see “ The Harp of Life ” 
run the season out at the Globe, where an 
eminently efficient company is engaged. 
Miss Taylor’s own charm of voice and 
manner is none the less in evidence be- 
cause she chooses to make herself as dif- 
ferent as possible from the Irish girl who 
brought her dog into the home of her 
scandalized relatives. And even though 
a few chords in “ The Harp of Life ” may 
jangle out of tune, it is in the main such 
a happy variant to the froth now so prev- 
alent on the contemporary stage that it 
should be welcome on this account alone. 

Another serious effort put forth about 
the same time was “ The Master,” with 
Arnold Daly. Adapted from the German 
of Hermann Bahr, who wrote “ The Con- 
cert,” its Teutonic flavor is so much more 
pronounced than that of the comedy 
which Ditrichstein made famous that I 
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doubt if it survives for long. ~Americans 
will fail to understand the conditions, and 
its philosophy does not bite so deep into 
general human experience as does that of 
Ibsen. But Daly has a big and loyal 
following, which rallied valiantly to his 


support. 
WHISPERS IN THE WINGS 


It was the second night of Bernhardt’s 
New York engagement. Cleopatra had 
died, and there was a long wait. The 
audience began to grow restless, some of 
us anxious. Could the indomitable Sarah 
have succumbed to the awful strain she 
had put upon herself in keeping faith 
with the public in spite of the cold that 
gripped her? 

But no; at last the curtain began to 
flutter, then there appeared beneath it a 
brush gathering in the rose-leaves that 
had been strewn in Caesar’s path. This 
wonderful woman, now in her seventy- 
second year, had noted their jarring pres- 
ence in the setting for the next piece, 
“The Holocaust,” and had made sure 
that they were swept up before she would 
go on. 

* * * * 

Now that New York has rid itself of 
author-backed plays, the season has taken 
on that hue of prosperity which we had a 
right to expect of it. And forthwith the 
managers have seized the opportunity to 
set the rates for big musical comedies at 
two dollars and fifty cents for an orches- 
tra seat. The latest addition to the list— 
“Her Soldier Boy,” starring Clifton Craw- 
ford-—is worth every cent of it. Not in 
years has a musical play been so enthu- 
siastically received. Timely, witty, tune- 
ful, and clean, it will probably link this 
season with next at the Astor. 

7 *x * a” 

The best thing in “ Mile-a-Minute Ken- 
dall” is the buoyant characterization of 
the young hero by Tom Powers. The most 
laughs are pulled by the lugubriousness of 
Helen Lowell. She was another famous 
pessimist back in 1904, as Miss Hazy in 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 













O God we belong and 
to God we must re- 
turn. This, then, is 

the tale of the ten maidens 
of Berotan and the Sultan 
Mohammed, whose true name was Ali, a 
descendant of our most holy prophet, 
who sought himself a faithful wife. 

Give heed to the words of Abdallah, 
who is an old man singing in a garden. I 
alone know these things, and in the tell- 
ing it may be that I commune with Abu 
Jahl, father of folly. Yet is he not also 
called by the Koreishites, who are of the 
prophet’s tribe, Abu ‘lhoem, father of 
wisdom? What matters it? The time is 
short when I shall sit with the saints in 
paradise and know all things. 

I was the Sultan’s sword-arm, his body- 
guard, and in those days I struck a good 
blow. All these things happened in the 
palace at—you know the place well. It 
is good. 

With the eyes of my memory I see 
again the line of palms by the white 
shore, the blue of the sea, from whence 
came the pearlers, and hanging over it on 
clear days the ghost of the island of Be- 
rotan, like a yashmak trailing from a 
houri of paradise. 

Even now the murmur of voices comes 
to me from the palace-guard, as they 
idled in the court, arguing on lines from 
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the Koran, or perhaps sharp- 
ening their spears against the 
soldiers of the Sultan of Amer 
Icar, who rules over many 
tribes. But he can have little 
wisdom, for he will not take tribute to 
allow the keeping of slaves. 

You tell me that in your country there 
were once many slaves, and a great bat- 
tle was fought to free them? It sounds 
foolish, and I do not understand. 

I feel the heat from the plains along 
the shore coming on the breeze, and the 
smell of fish from the market near the 
river. Oh, that I might be young again 
and wear on my hip the jeweled simitar 
of my Sultan! But the glory has depart- 
ed from my people. A strange flag flies 
where stood the Sultan’s fort, and fighting 
is done with great guns which have swal- 
lowed devils and cast them forth from 
their mouths. 

Since those days I have beheld the 
glory of the Kaaba, and seen the sun rise 
over the tomb of the prophet. Aye, the 





pilgrimage I made, despite a torment in #* 


my side and a bad eye. It has been given 
me to see the infidel gaze in wonder at 
millions of the faithful putting foot on 
holy soil at Jedda out of infidel ships, 
and go thence to Mecca. 

My master, the Sultan, had suffered 
annoyance. His Sultana, newly taken to 
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wife, had proved unfaithful. He slew her 
with his own hand. Who am I to say it? 
My master did well. But I would have 
liked the task of sending her to Gehenna, 
for I never had good stomach for her. 
She feared my eye, my ear, my tongue, 
and my simitar, and intrigued to have me 
stabbed by one of her serving-women. 

So the Sultan was much troubled in his 
mind, and in such times no man could 
tell when he would lose his head. When 
the Sultan could not eat well, nor sleep, 
he did much calling for the headsman. 
Thus we took care to keep him in good 
humor. 

The Sultan—peace to his soul!—hav- 
ing rid himself of his wife, swore a holy 
vow that he would espouse no woman who 
was not in her heart faithful. He must 
have a Sultana, for there was no heir to 
the throne but Prince Rana, his brother, 
a poet given to the foolish custom of read- 
ing infidel books and talking to the stars; 
a good man, and mild of manner, but hav- 
ing no bowels for ruling our people. 

Having taken the vow, the Sultan still 
suffered a misery for his soul. Indeed, he 
was much worse, and on the following 
morning he fell into such a violent temper 
that he had the keeper of the pipes put 
to death for stepping on an insect in his 
presence. I was saddened at having to 
kill this man, for he had come from the 
coasts of Bab-el-Mandeb, and had many 
a droll tale. 

“ My accursed vow!” the Sultan would 
say. “ Now I am in a trap, for how am 
I to know a faithful woman? Must I put 
my hopes of paradise into the hands of 
some jade who will break my vow to see 
me suffer the fires of the damned? To 
find the delights of paradise must I ab- 
jure all women? Ho, Abdallah! Sum- 
mon my fools of wise men, and let them 
save me from my own trap, or, by the 
blood-revenge, I’ll hang their heads from 
the city walls for the men of the hill 
tribes to stare at!” 

So the wise men came, and stood 
around the Sultan’s bed, while he told 
them that he must have a Sultana and an 
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heir with the ruling blood of his fathers— 
born with a strong sword-hand and a will 
of iron. 

There was much talk, but nothing came 
of it. No one dared venture how the Sul- 
tan could tell a faithful woman until she 
had been married and put to the test, for 
they were more disquieted for their own 
heads than for the Sultan’s soul. If he 
disliked any plan a man might offer— 
Abdallah, strike off his head! And if the 
plan were to be tried, and the woman 
fail, in his wrath the Sultan might order 
them all to the place of execution. There 
was no joy in the palace. 

The matter of the Sultan’s vow reached 
the people, and they murmured, saying 
that their ruler had prevented himself 
from giving them an heir to the throne 
who could lead them into battle. 

“ Now that the Sultan has done this 
thing, we shall have Prince Rana, who 
might do for a holy man to shepherd us 
to prayers,” they said. 

But some opined that Rana was a wiser 
man, more just and more merciful than 
the Sultan, and that if he had the throne 
he might lead them against the barba- 
rians. So there was much argument, and 
the Sultan heard of it and was troubled, 
and was four nights without sleep. I 
stood by his bed. His anger and his bad 
humors grew, and no man’s back was 
safe from a blade in the dark about the 
palace. 

On the fifth night after the talk with 
the wise men the Sultan fell into a slum- 
ber. At the coming of the false dawn he 
rose up with such a cry that I thought he 
was in an agony; but he was in a tem- 
pest of delight. 

It was a dream he had seen. A holy 
man, in the black turban of a pilgrim, 
came back to this weary world, walking 
over the bridge of Alsirat, which is 
sharp as the edge of a simitar and crosses 
the gulf of Gehenna. Only those without 
sin may go over it in safety to paradise. 

This ghost of a pilgrim held counsel 
with the Sultan, saying that the holy men 
of paradise were troubled about his vow, 
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for it was not good that so great a prince 
should put his chance of paradise into 
the hands of a woman. They tell me it 
is written so. 

So the Sultan was commanded that if 
he would save his own soul, and give to 
his people an heir worthy of the throne, 
he must do certain things which were laid 
down. 

After morning .prayers all we of the 
palace were summoned to the Sultan’s 
private chamber, and he uttered with his 
own lips the wonder of his communings 
with the pilgrim of his dream. Joy was 
upon us as we heard, for it was so simple 
and sure. The dead know all things. 
Who but the holy men of paradise could 
solve the Sultan’s troubles with so much 
craft of mind, and such knowledge of the 
hearts of women? 

Great is wisdom! Thus do those who 
follow the faith and practise of Islam 
find themselves in league with the saints. 


II 


Wuat was the plan? Ho, give heed! 

It was commanded that Prince Rana 
should go to Berotan, disguised as the 
courier of the Sultan’s brother, Prince 
Rana. None was to know that he was a 
prince—none was to know that what he 
was supposed to seek for Prince Rana was 
not to be for Rana, but for the Sultan 
himself. 

From Berotan he was to bring ten vir- 
gins. The father of each was to be told 
that this courier sought a wife for Prince 
Rana. The deception was easy, for Rana 
had never been in Berotan, and who was 
to know him? 

Each of the virgins was to be brought 
before the Sultan that he might grant per- 
mission for her wedding to the prince; 
and as each came into the presence she 
was to be told by the Sultan that he want- 
ed her for himself. The first who could 
withstand the temptation, who could re- 
fuse the honor of being Sultana, must in- 
deed be a faithful woman! She was to 
be chosen for the Sultan’s wife, according 
to his vision. 
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Such of them as consented to give up 
Prince Rana were to be thrust through 
the curtains to me, to kiss my simitar. 

Thus could the Sultan find a woman 
who could not be tempted, for the great- 
est temptation was offered first. The 
woman who could stand back from the 
offer of the throne could not be lured 
away from it by any man. This follows 
as the night the day, the smoke the fire, 
the calm the storm. 

It was a pit with honey hanging over 
it. Was there a woman in all the world 
who could withstand the temptation of 
being Sultana to our great and gracious 
ruler? I whetted me my simitar that 
night. 

There was much talk and marveling by 
the wise men. It was good, the dream, 
for the Sultan had made a visit to Bero- 
tan the year before, and knew by his own 
eye that there were many beautiful 
maidens in the island, daughters of chief- 
tains, and of good blood. There again 
was the wisdom of the dream brought 
out, and it was proved that the dead 
know all things; else how could the pil- 
grim of the dream know of the charms of 
the maids of Berotan? 

So that day the keeper of the laws was 
summoned, and it was entered in the 
statutes that all women who found temp- 
tation from the Sultan should die the 
death by his command. 

The Sultan embraced Rana and sent 
him forth in the garb of a royal courier, 
with no mark of his station upon him, to 
bring back the ten virgins. And Rana 
went, though his heart was sad, for he 
must obey. To show any dislike for the 
task would bring to the Sultan’s mind 
that Rana sought to prevent his brother 
from finding a wife and an heir, and the 
prince would be charged with wanting the 
throne for himself. 

‘I say to you, who are an infidel yet 
know well the heart of Islam, that Rana 
departed from the palace with trouble 
upon his brow. As he took boat for 
Berotan, it was in my mind that he would 
never be seen again, but would seek ref- 
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uge in some distant land. As a child, he 
always feared blood upon his hands, and 
would kill naught but snakes. 

These things I can see again in the eye 
of my memory. The hand which held 
the simitar shakes like the legs of a colt 
just born, and I am become again like a 
child. Thus it is, praise Allah, that we ar- 
rive into this world weak as the reeds at 
a poor spring, and depart into paradise 
spent with battle against evil. 

I am alone in a strange land. Nunkar 
and Nakeer, the black angels, will soon 
ask my soul about the unity of God and 
the divine mission of the prophet. They 
will put my answers in the book against 
the day of judgment, and draw my soul 
forth from my lips. 

It came to pass that Prince Rana re- 
turned from Berotan in a great vessel, 
bringing much tribute, many slaves, and 
the ten virgins. His head wrapped in a 
turban, he came secretly to the palace 
from the landing-place, as would befit a 
royal courier. The virgins were brought 
to the palace, and each was given to a 
serving-woman. 

Then came the drums, the feasting, the 
dancing-girls! It was great holiday. Wo 
is me, that I should live to see the glory 
departed from my people and the weeds 
of devastation growing in the palace 
court! 

Runners carried the news to the hill 
chieftains that Prince Rana was to choose 
himself a wife. The chiefs came in bear- 
ing tribute, and the Sultan had them at 
table. He was clad in purple from the 
Far East, and wore upon his brow a pearl 
of the bigness of the thumb of a bearer 
of burdens. 

While the palace was in great voice, 
and when the Sultan had done eating the 
baked eyes of a sheep sent him by the 
head of the tribe of the Green Hills, he 
gave me the sign, and I raised my hand 
for silence. 

The Sultan withdrew from the feasting- 
room, and, going to his private chamber, 
summoned Rana and embraced him fra- 
ternally, saying: 
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“* My brother, thou hast done well, and 
I am pleased.” 

“Your majesty saw the maidens as 
they came through the palace gate?” 
asked Rana. 

“T had good sight of them. My fancy 
turns to her of the hair like the red gold. 
What of her?” 

“ She is Saffana, the daughter of Kaa- 
no, chief of a river tribe. The mother of 
her mother’s mother came from the So- 
malis, and was sold to an Arab trader. 
Being captured out of the caravan, she 
was taken up the Nile, where she was 
stolen by dervishes.” 

“Has she the blood of unbelievers?” 
asked the Sultan. 

“ Three generations back, and so out 
of the law. She is a true Moslem.” 

“You know much of her!” said the 
Sultan, and his eye flashed. 

“My royal brother’s command. I was 
to know these things for your sake.” 

“Of your loyalty I have no doubt,” 
said the Sultan. “ By doing as you have 
done you may lose your chance for my 
throne.” 

“ Tt is not my wish to have the throne,” 
said Rana. 

“ What? 
blood?” 

“Lord, the greatness of our fathers is 
not in me. I do not seek to rule.” 

“What desire you, then, my beloved 
brother?” asked the Sultan. 

“ The study of the Koran, the making 
of verse, and peace of soul to dream my 
life away in contemplation of the works 
of our prophet.” 

“ Spoken with wisdom!” said the Sul- 
tan. “ All of our blood cannot be great 
warriors like me, or great rulers. It is 
well that there should be in the palace 
one like you, worthy to tell of my glory 
in books, that my sons and their sons 
shall know their heritage. But think ye 
of nothing more?” 

“It is the end of my desires,” said 
Rana. 

“ No woman?” 

“T have given thought to that, but 


Have you no pride for our 

















would it be honorable to seek a wife while 
my royal master and brother is yet un- 
wed and without an heir?” 

“Spoken like a prince and a true 
brother! Let us talk of other things. I 
am weary of the company of these chiefs 
from the hills, who have come to do me 
homage. They do not know how to eat, 
and I am made ill by the sight and sound 
of their globberings. I would settle this 
matter of the women.” 

“Your royal will,” said Rana, with a 
bow. 

“They know you not 
Rana?” asked the Sultan. 

“None knows. As you can tell by my 
garb, there is no mark of royalty about 
me. I am still the royal courier to them.” 

“ Then you shall send them in to me,” 
said the Sultan. 

He fell back upon his couch and 
sighed, and called for a slave to sharpen 
up his mustache and put sweet scents 
upon his hands and face. And when the 
slave was dismissed, I gave the sign for 
the first to enter. 

“And you, Abdallah,” whispered the 
Sultan, “ stand within the curtains of the 
passage. When I say ‘I shall be your 
slave,’ step aside, for then I shall thrust 
an unfaithful one out to you, and you 
shall—” 

He nodded and winked an ominous 
wink. I took my place in the passage 
leading to the moat, but kept my eye to 
a loop in the hangings, that I might see 
what went on within the chamber. 


Ill 


From one of the secret entrances the 
first woman came. She was small, clad 
in the blue stuffs of the Geeri, and shin- 
ing with coral beads which rattled like 
the bags of money-changers in strange 
ports. Her black hair was bound with a 
fragrant white flower. Her skin was 


for Prince 


brown as the shores of Oman in the time 
of no rain. 

no modesty. 
~ “Your veil, maiden,” said the Sultan. 
“ Cast it off!” 


Methought she walked with 
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She did, and smiled. The Sultan had 
a great dislike for all women who smile 
too easily. 

“You are to be the bride of my 
brother, Prince Rana.” 

“Tf I find favor in his sight — and 
yours, master,” she said, and cast down 
her eyes and picked at her fingers. 

“My brother is fortunate,” said the 
Sultan, and sighed. He took great de- 
light in charming women. , 

“T am fortunate that the Sultan thinks 
such things!” she said, and made bold to 
look up and smile again, swaying on her 
feet and trying her arts with him. 

“T would,” said the Sultan slyly, 
“ that I were not a prince, and that such 
a maid as yourself could look upon me 
with such eyes, thinking well of me as a 
man. Oho! It is lonely to be a great 
Sultan, and I have no wife.” 

“And have no women of your land 
found favor in your eyes, great one?” she 
asked, and lifted her shoulders in the 
manner of the women of the southern 
ports. 

“ None,” said the Sultan. “ But there 
is a stranger in my realm who has come 
to wed another—her I could like well!” 
She made a bow and smiled. “ Could 
you, fair maid, forget a prince—for a 
Sultan?” 

“Master!” she whispered. 

The Sultan rose up and went to her, 
and drew her toward him, and led her be- 
fore the curtain which hid me. 

“I speak true words,” he said. “ I am 
Sultan, and I would have you for wife. 
Go before me through the way to my pri- 
vate apartments!” 

She made to precede him through the 
curtain, which he held aside. 

“T shall be your slave!” he said, and 
thrust her in. 

When I had struck, and had called the 
remover of dead bodies, the Sultan 
clapped his hands for Rana. The prince 
came running from the other way, and, 
seeing the woman to be gone, cried out 
in pity. 

“Ho!” cried the Sultan. “ So my poet 
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of a brother would rather that his royal 
brother should be damned to the deepest 
pit by a woman of no faith, than that she 
should die!” 

“ She was fair,” said Rana. 

“ Brother, is your heart soft as a man- 
go too ripe to be plucked without being 
hurt?” asked the Sultan. 

“T brought these maidens from the 
homes of their fathers. Their fate is 
cruel!” said Rana. 

“T am Sultan.” 

“ They are all high-born,” said Rana. 

“ High-born as adders!” scoffed the 
Sultan. 

“This slaughter grieves me,” 
Rana. 

“ Do you charge me with their faults?” 
demanded the Sultan, with quickening 
wrath. “Am I blameworthy because 
they can be lured away from a prince to 
whom they have been betrothed?” 

“ The test is hard,” said Rana. 

“Tt is but just,” said the Sultan, re- 
clining and lighting his favorite tobacco. 
“ That pretty cat was in my arms at the 
first word!” 

“The test is hard,” Rana repeated. 
“None can withstand the Sultan.” 

“Ts this soft flattery?” asked the Sul- 
tan. “ Such words are not your way, my 
brother! Is there some design in your 
heart against me?” 

“T would have my brother just, 
Rana. 

An evil humor came into the Sultan’s 
eye. 

“ Beware!” he said. “ Talk not of in- 
justice here! Would you come into con- 
flict with the wise men of paradise? For- 
get not by whose command I speed the 
sword to an untrue heart; and forget not 
that though I am your brother, I am like- 
wise Sultan!” 

“Your royal word is law,” said Rana. 

“ You give me no news in that,” said 
the Sultan. 

“Your word is law to these women. 
How can they demur from your desires, 
knowing that to offend you may mean 
death?” 


said 


” 


said 
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“T would have a wife who can face 
death for her faith to a man,” said the 
Sultan. 

“ Your will, my lord,” said Rana, and 
bowed. 

He stood waiting for dismissal, but the 
Sultan was thoughtful. 

“ Better,” he said finally, “ that every 
maiden in Berotan should die by the 
sword than that I should want for a son 
to rule my people after me. It is writ- 
ten! Send the next, and hold in your 
heart the power and wisdom of your 
Sultan.” 

Rana went, much troubled. 


IV 


Came then a witch whose eyes could 
not stand the glitter of gold, and she 
yielded to the Sultan—and to me. 

The third found her temptation and 
her death in a choice pearl. 

The fourth fell by the promise of silks 
for her body, she being clod in rough 
cloth. 

The fifth went forth to prepare herself 
for the wedding with the Sultan, and met 
my blade. 

The sixth assented to the ruler’s first 
asking. 

The seventh feared that her charms 
would not come to the eye of the Sultan, 
and was too eager to take off her veil. 

The eighth talked with a childish lisp, 
though sHe was good to look upon, if she 
had kept her mouth silent. 

The ninth had long teeth, and too 
many of them. She was awaiting temp- 
tation, and succumbed readily. 

Now the Sultan was in great wrath, 
and swore. He clapped his hands for 
Rana, and strode about in a rage. 

“ Are there no faithful women in Bero- 
tan?” he demanded, as Rana came in. 
“ By the blood of my fathers! There go 
ten, and I have no wife!” 

Rana’s legs failed beneath him, and he 
fell moaning on the red divan. 

“ They are all dead—all?” 

He was in great anguish until he had 
calmed himself with a draft of wine. 
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“ All! I counted them on my thumbs 
and fingers as they went. May they be 
accursed of Allah!” said the Sultan. 

“Then there was no virtue in the 
words of the pilgrim in your dream,” said 
Rana sadly, gazing at the carpet. 

“There shall be ten more, I swear,” 
said the Sultan. “ By the holy book, if 
it take all the women of Berotan, I’ll— 
hold! Come thou, Abdallah! Was it not 
ten you struck down?” 

“ But nine, my lord,” I answered. 

“Tt is surely the mercy of Heaven!” 
gasped Rana. 

“ By my sword!” shouted the Sultan. 
“ There is yet another! I did count twice 
the jade with the spear teeth!” 

“ And Saffana—she is dead?” asked 
Rana. 

“ Saffana!” shouted the Sultan. “ She 
’ of the golden hair! She did leave my 
mind with all these others!” 

“Tt may be written that she is the 
faithful one,” cried Rana, and sprang up, 
all joyous. 

“ Stay!” commanded the Sultan, his 
brow blackening. 

“ Your will?” asked Rana. 

“You have strong hopes, brother, that 
I shall find a wife, knowing that Saffana 
is yet to come.” 

“T would have. you wed her,” said 
Rana. 

“She must stand the test,” said the 
Sultan. : 

“ T would say a word, great lord,” said 
Rana. 

“ Speak, but say little, for I am mad- 
dened by these women, and I would not 
chide my brother.” 

“Take this last untempted,” said the 
prince. 

“And brave the wrath of Allah and 
the saints?” 

“ According to the dream there must 
be one faithful one in the ten,” said 
Rana. “ If Saffana be the last, it follows 
that she is the one.” 

The Sultan smiled a crafty smile. 

“ False reasoning!” he said. “I may 
have made a mistake in one of those who 
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have gone the road to the moat. My 
error should not be written against the 
wisdom of the saints.” 

“My lord is wise,” said Rana, and 
stood thinking. 

“ Tf,” said the Sultan, “ this Saffana be 
faithful, she can come to no harm here.” 

“ First let me give her the relinquish- 
ment of the law,” said Rana. “ Let her 
come before you freed of her betrothal 
pledges. Tempt her not!” 

“ Q-ho!” said the Sultan. “ You plead 
for her? Mayhap—but I will speak of 
this later.” 

“ T would know what is in your mind,” 
said Rana. “ It may be too late when I 
go out—too late to save her.” 

“ My fancy turned to this woman from 
the first,” said the Sultan. “ I would not 
have so fair a creature carried out dead.” 

Rana saw that his resolve to put Saf- 
fana to the test was weakening. 

“ Great ruler!” cried the prince in de- 
light. ‘“ She is the woman to be wife to 
such a ruler as yourself! None other 
should have her.” 

“Think ye so?” asked the Sultan, 
studying his brother through the smoke 
from his pipe. 

“She has the walk of a queen,” said 
Rana. 

“T shall see how she walks,” said the 
Sultan. “ Mayhap she is fated to walk 
with Abdallah and his simitar! Her fate 
lies in her own heart. If she be true, I 
am content; but she cannot escape the 
test. I cannot risk my soul.” 

“ These words grieve me,” said Rana. 

“ Grief is the maker of poets,” replied 
the Sultan. 

“ Brother, tempt her not,” cried Rana, 
kneeling before the Sultan after the man- 
ner of a slave and submitting-his neck. 
“ She is the flower of all the islands—the 
pearl of pearis!” 

“You would save her?” asked the Sul- 
tan softly. 

“T would,” said Rana. 

The Sultan sprang up and thrust Rana 
away from him, his secret anger breaking 
into flame under his suspicions. 
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“So you would save her for yourself! 
That is why she was kept for the last! 
That is why you fell sick, like a woman, 
when you thought they were all gone! 
And to save her, now, you would have me 
wed her, and then lure her away from 
me—to be unfaithful and curse my soul! 
Are you brother of mine, or devil in the 
guise of brother, fishing for my soul?” 

“ A true brother,” said Rana, standing 
with folded arms, and looking prouder 
than ever I had seen him, and more de- 
fiant. I knew then that there was the 
stuff of warriors in him! 

“ You hoped she would be left to you!” 

“T hoped,” said Rana. “Is there evil 
in that? If you found a true woman in 
the other nine, should not I have this 
one?” 

“There is truth in the words,” said 
the Sultan. “ But if you put so much 
faith in her, you should have sent her 
first. The blood that has been spilled 
is on your head!” 

“If you find treachery in me, call 
Abdallah,” said Rana, and offered his 
neck. 

“Oh, peace!” said the Sultan. “I 
fear I shall not find a faithful woman 
until the sun sets. It is the price of my 
greatness. Bring her of the golden hair 
—this pillar, this tree, this sturdy tower 
of faith! We shall see how long she'll 
last—but hold! Does she know you for 
Prince Rana?” 

“ Only as a courier of my Sultan,” said 
Rana. 

“Tt is good. Summon her, and do not 
come near. If she be unfaithful, I shall 
slay her with my own hand!” 

Rana departed, with the look of a man 
going to his death, and I heard him give 
the word to send in the woman Saffana. 


V 


By the battle of the brook of Beder 
and the fourteen martyrs! She was a 
woman to make a man forget his faith 
and sell his hopes of paradise! No such 
woman had ever entered the palace of 
Sultan Mohammed. 
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Tall she was, like a holy palm, and 
moved with a gentle motion like the sway- 
ing of a tree in the first of the monsoon, 
when seen against the light of dawn. 

She was clad in gray silks, running into 
gold stripes, like the silks which swing 
from the poles of the bazaars in Jedda. 
Her skin was light, of a hue like the man- 
go just catching the ripening sun, and 
her hair like a sunset in the holy month 
seen from the road to Medina. Not of 
great size was she, but full of life, and 
supple. She was a glorious woman—I 
say it! 

The Sultan looked up from his couch. 
I saw the blood quicken across his cheeks 
as he put eyes upon her. He said no 
word, but sat gazing at her, resting 
against his cushions. 

“ By the beard of the prophet!” he 
murmured. 

She stood before him, veiled to the 
eyes, waiting his word, her knee bent, but 
something proud and queenly in the set 
of her shoulders. 

“To God we belong and to God we 
must return,” she said, giving him the 
salutation of all true believers. 

By the holy faith, her voice was like 
to the ripple of water over rock crystals 
heard by the thirsting desert traveler! 

“Your name, fair maiden?” said the 
Sultan sweetly. 

“ Saffana I am named,” she answered. 

“The Pearl! Well named you are. I 
have had many pearls, but seeing you, I 
have had none.” 

“TI come to your court, great lord, as 
the affianced of your brother, the Prince 
Rana,” she returned, and I found a chill 
in her words. 

“You tell me this, knowing that I am 
the Sultan?” he said. 

“T would make myself known, lord,” 
she said. 

“It is the custom for all. women com- 
ing before me to cast aside the veil,” he 
said. 

“T am not all women,” she replied; 
“yet I do what is the custom before my 
Sultan.” 
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She held her veil aside with a motion 
of her body so full of grace that it put 
into my mind the swinging of a canoe on 
the evening tide, at anchor in a pool of 
blue water. 

“ Vision of loveliness!” said the Sultan, 
as he saw the beauty of her*face. ‘ Those 
lips would lure a man to perdition!” 

“My lips are for my husband, great 
lord,” she said. 

The Sultan rose up and stood close to 
her, his eyes searching her from the tips 
of her soft shoes to the one red flower 
that crowned her head. She drew a pace 
away from him and let fall her veil to 
conceal her face. 

“ Truly,” said the Sultan, in low, soft 
tones, smiling as he spoke, “ truly, fair 
one, thy father was a prince of princes 
and thy mother a noble artificer!” 

“Tt is good to come so far and give so 
much pleasure to so great a ruler,” was 
her answer. 

“ My dream was good,” murmured the 
Sultan. “ Wilt lower thy veil once more?” 

“Ts it the law to uncover twice?” she 
asked. 

“ Not the law, but my wish.” 

“Then I have already fulfilled the 
law,” she said. 

“ Allah be praised!” said the Sultan. 

“ Thrice praised,” she said. 

“ Tt is the wish of your Sultan that you 
should uncover.” 

“In my father’s realm we do not press 
a guest against his wishes.” 

“T am delivered of my vow,” said the 
Sultan joyfully. “ Praise to the wisdom 
of the saints of paradise!” 

This. gave her much puzzlement, she 
looking for him to be in a temper with 
her. 

“T beg to go,” she said. 

“No one goes from my presence until 
it is my will!” he said, pretending anger 
again. “ You will not obey me and lower 
the veil? Thrice now have I asked it, by 
the law, and next it is given me to call 
the headsman!” 

“In such matters,” she said proudly, 
“T obey but two—Allah, and him who is 
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to be my husband. I am a dutiful daugh- 
ter in the house of my father. I am not 
yet wed, and my father is a chief, who 
would be king but for the guns of the in- 
fidel. I would not do a wrong here, but I 
would not be unmaidenly. Thou hast 
seen my face once, and I like not thy 
manner of asking.” 

“* Maiden, thou hast found favor in my 
eyes!” 

“And I shall wed thy brother, the 
prince. I am betrothed to him by my 
father’s word.” 

“T find thee lovely!” 

“The news will rejoice my father.” 

“ Nay,” said the Sultan softly, reach- 
ing out his hands for her. “ Thou shalt 
not wed Rana, whether he wish it or not. 
I, the Sultan, forbid it!” 

She bowed. 

“ Then I am come far for naught,” she 
said. “If I please thee, why dost thou 
forbid it?” 

“TI would have thee for myself!” 

“T am betrothed.” 

“ Think of the treasure that I can give 
thee!” 

“Ts this the market-place? I thought 
I was in the palace of the Sultan”; and 
she looked around as one lost. 

“Tt is the Sultan’s palace, and here 
thou belongest, O woman of joy! Thou 
hast found my favor.” 

“T came seeking the favor of none but 
Rana.” 

“ Hast thou no mind for my desires?” 

“ Speak not to me of thy desires when 
they cross the honor of thy brother!” 

“There is none like her in all the 
world!” murmured the Sultan. 

“T would see Prince Rana,” she said. 

“Ah! When thou seest him, then wilt 
thou flee to me. Prince Rana is blind in 
one eye, and the other squints like a tur- 
tle. His feet are misshapen, and his back 
is humped like a camel’s.” 

“ Whatever he be, to him . am_ be- 
trothed,” she answered. 

The Sultan was in a rapture. 

“ Patience hath its own reward!” he 
cried. 
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She was startled once more by his ac- 
tions and would have fled. 

“ Hold, my love!” said the Sultan. 

Striding across the room, he opened a 
casket and, filling his hands, approached 
her with rubies, sapphires, and turquoises. 
But she swept them from him, and they 
went hopping over the carpet like a shat- 
tered rainbow. 

The Sultan gave a cry of joy. 

“ Allah the great! This is the prom- 
ised of Heaven! The fulfilment of my 
vow stands before me!” 

He sprang for her, tore from her face 
the yashmak, and crushed her in his arms. 
She broke away from him, panting like a 
trapped gazel, her eyes scorning him. 

“ Art thou filled with madness?” she 
demanded. 

“ Aye, madness—the madness of love 
for thee, Saffana! Thou art wroth with 
me because I have revealed thy face 
against thy will. What matters it? I 
shall win back thy favor. Thou art she 
whom my soul loveth—the promised one! 
This do I offer thee—thou shalt be my 
Sultana!” 

“ Sultana!” She was aghast. 

* Aye, Sultana, and the richest woman 
in the land! Thy father has wealth, I 
know; but has he a pearling fleet like 
mine? He has sheep upon a mountain, 
and gold plucked from streams, while I 
give in alms each day more than all he 
possesses. Look, thou houri out of para- 
dise! Here is another casket of the royal 
treasure. It shall be thine—pearls such 
as no ruler has ever had!” 

He cast out upon the divan the great 
pearls, so many that one man might 
scarcely carry them away. 

“But the Prince Rana,” she said 
doubtfully. 

“ Wouldst thou speak to me of princes, 
when I offer thee a throne?” 

“ Thou wouldst take me from him?” 

“ T would take thee from all the world! 
Give him no thought, no heed. Thou 
shalt rule with me and be the mother of 
Sultans!” 

She shrank back from him. 


“What are thy words, fair one?” he 
asked, and drew up to her, to take her in 
his arms. 

She struggled with him, and I saw her 
hand rise up, and the flash of a dagger. 
She plunged the weapon into his breast, 
and he fell back on the divan among the 
pearls. With the breath leaving him he 
gave a cry: 

“ Rana!” 

“Drain thy black heart!” she said, 
holding him back on the divan. “ Know 
how a daughter of Berotan keeps her 
faith!” 

VI 


As I ran out to strike her down, Rana 
entered, in response to the Sultan’s death- 
call. The three of us stood over the Sul- 
tan as he died, I with my simitar raised, 
she with her head bowed, and Rana star- 
ing at her. 

“ The Sultan—slain!” cried Rana. 

“T slew him,” said Saffana. 

“T shall strike?” I asked. 

“T accept my fate,” said Saffana. “I 
could do naught else. Better the heads- 
man than that I should have sons and 
daughters to know dishonor of their 
mother. The women of my father’s house 
are true women, and not to be bargained ° 
for like sheep!” 

“ Death is better than dishonor,” said 
Rana. 

“You have said it. I am about to die, 
and I wish to confess. I love! Aye, even 
the Sultan Mohammed I slew for the love 
that is in me!” 

She submitted her neck. 

“Strike not, Abdallah!” said Rana. 
“ Princess, who is it that thou lovest? A 
man of thy father’s tribe?” 

“ No! ” 

“ The Prince Rana?” 

“No! There was no love in my heart 
when thou camest seeking a bride for 
Prince Rana; but as I watched thee daily, 
my heart went out to thee. I—I love 
thee, O courier!” 

“TI!” It was a great cry Prince Rana 
uttered. 











THE FAITHFUL WOMAN 


“ Thee, the messenger of another! Now 
call the Prince Rana and let Abdallah 
strike!” she said. 

“ Nay, nay, great Sultan,” I said, and, 
bending down, touched his foot to my 
head. 

Saffana fell back from him in great 
amaze. 

“Thou a Sultan?” she whispered. 
“ Thou art but a slave, a courier!” 

“ T was a courier, I was Prince Rana— 
now I am Sultan.” 

“ Oh, I am glad I killed him!” she said. 
“And I am glad to die by thy command!” 

“Thou shalt not die by my command 
or by that of another,” said Rana, with 
fire in his eye. “ I am Sultan, and I shall 
have my will. But there is danger—” 

“Tt is I who have put thee in danger, 
it is I who must save thee. There will be 
those to say it was Rana who slew his 
brother that he might take the throne. 
Give the death-sign to the headsman, that 
I may save thee from the wrath of thy 
people!” 

“Nay,” said Rana, “thou shalt not 
die. Some other shall be charged—some 
man condemned already for another 
crime.” 

She reached down for the dagger in the 
dead Sultan’s heart and made to slay her- 
self, but he seized her and prevented it. 

“ Lord,” I said, “ I was the first to hail 
thee Sultan. I ask a boon!” 

“ Speak,” said Rana. 

“ There must be an assassin given over 
to the populace as one who killed the Sul- 
tan. Nine times this day has my hand 
struck down a woman, and my soul is 
sick and shall find no peace in this world. 
Therefore I am content to die.” 
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“ Abdallah, thou man of great worth!” 
cried Rana. “ Thou shalt be the slayer 
of my brother!” 

“ The great prince hath spoken,” I said, 
and laid my blade at his feet. “I can die 
the death—and perhaps thou wilt have 
the holy men pray for my soul.” 

“ Nay, thou shalt not die,” said Rana. 

Gathering into his hands the pearls ly- 
ing about the dead Sultan’s body, he filled 
my cloak with a great load of them. 
Pressing a sack of gold into my hand, he 
thrust me toward the secret passage lead- 
ing to the shore, where a boat was kept 
ready for the Sultan’s escape in time of 
danger. 

“ Flee!” he charged. “ Make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca for thy soul. When 
thou art well away, then shall I tell of 
my brother’s death, and proclaim that it 
was of thy doing.” 

“ Abdallah,” cried Saffana after me, 
“ flee first to Berotan and my father. He 
will give thee food and speed thee. Give 
him this, my bracelet, that he know thou 
comest from me for succor.” 

I stopped to touch my head with the 
foot of the gracious Saffana, and ran for 
the passage. 

“And tell the father of my Sultana that 
he shall see his daughter ere long,” said 
Rana. 

Looking back I saw that Rana had her 
in his arms, and I heard him say, as I 
went down to the hidden steps: 

“Oh, woman of paradise! Thou faith- 
ful one!” 


There is a saying of the wise that the 
thing which we desire most, if we be un- 
worthy of it, that thing shall destroy us. 


A FOOT-NOTE 


Ace, glancing through his tattered book of life, 

Reread the fading notes that told of strife 

And peace, regret and hope, forever past; 

And underneath them all he wrote this last, 

The rich reward of life’s long journeying, 

The comfort that the years alone can bring: 
“Where once I wept, I smile!” 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
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A TRAGEDY OF WAR 


OT all is told by the penny press, though ils 
columns reek with gore, and its head-lines 
rave for the fallen brave with an internecine 
roar; for there’s the tale of the local swell—'tis 
a tale of hope destroyed—for he used to deck 
his elastic neck with a collar of celluloid. Ah 
me, ah me! The powder-mill has hit this fellow 
sore, for it buys in the rough the very stuff that 
made the collar he wore. The sheen and gleam 
and the matchless white, undimmed by sweat or 
dust, and the camphor smell that he loved so 
well, are claimed by this ruthless trust! The 
rainbow tie that he used to wear, and the ring 
that he tied it through, and the cut-glass pin 
with the edge of tin have nothing now to do. 
The laundryman has a glowing face, and he 
beams on the bust of Mars; as he waddles about 
he suppresses a shout for the DuPonts, Krupps, 
and Czars! But the local swell—ah, there’s the 
rub!—his fate is sad to-day; he must open his 
tills for laundry bills, or sink to negligee! 
J. Edward Tuff 


LOVE AT MARKET 


HO’LL buy?” 
This was the mother’s cry. 
“My daughter’s eyes are jewels rare, 
And golden is her gleaming hair. 
Who'll buy?” 


The girl looked on with languid eyes 
At empty hearts in gold’s disguise, 
Until a beggar with a soul 
Looked in her face and bade her live. 
Then rang her cry 
Above “ Who'll buy ?”— 
“Tl give!” 
Marion Lyon Fairbanks 





DANGER-SIGNALS 


WHEN I call upon Héléne— 
Which is nearly every night, 
Since I'm head and heels in love 
With the dainty little sprite— 
Sitting at her side, and full 
Of a lover’s hopes and fears, 
Oft I find my eyes are fixed 
On the jewels in her ears. 


Flashing from each rosy lobe 
Diamonds big as filberts speak 
Mockingly, alas, to me 
Of my scanty wage per week ; 
And the reason why I don’t 
Pop the question thus appears— 
I am warned away by those 
Danger-signals in her ears! 
Grant Paulding 





SELF-CONTRADICTORY 


Wer can her letter mean? I cannot tell 
If I have cause for joy or for distress! 
I wrote and asked her: “Bess, will you be 
mine?” 
Her answer was: “No, George—yours truly, 
Bess.” 
E. R. Cheyney 


THE NEW POETRY 


T= much liberty indeed 
Makes Pegasus a puzzled steed. 


Though the new poets set him free 
From rime and lyric ecstasy, 


He thinks that once when he was young, 
And all the stars of morning sung, 


He was happier far, because 
Wisely restrained by metric laws; 


While now he trots, yet never knows 
If he’s a horse of verse or prose! 
William H. Hayne 


COWBOY SONG 


C= on, you old pony, and pick up your 
feet ! 

There’s miles we must cover before we can eat; 

And eatin’s where both of us fellers is strong, 

So let’s be a lopin’, a lopin’ along. 


The cook, he ain't handsome, but supper-time 
he 

Looks better than George B. Adonis to me; 

So watch out for dog-holes, don’t tumble in 


wrong, 
And let’s be a lopin’, a lopin’ along. 
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LIGHT VERSE 


Come on, you old pony, and make yer legs 
shake! 

I’m thinkin’ of coffee, potatoes, and steak; 

The fryin’-pan’s sizzle’s a beautiful song, 

So let’s be a lopin’, a lopin’ along. 


Come on, you old pony, we’re hungry, we two, 
And—there’s the old ranch-house just heavin’ in 
view ; 
There’s smoke from the kitchen, you bet I ain’t 
wrong! 
Whoopee! Let’s be tearin’, a tearin’ along! 
Berton Braley 


WHAT DAISIES TELL 


[N some fair region far away 

A daisy blooms for lovers; 

And o’er its petals all the day 
A fairy fantom hovers. 


It tears a petal from the stem 
And wreaks—the canny fairy— 
Upon my lass some stratagem. 
“She loves me” then, my Mary! 


Then quick it tears another out, 
And maiden fancies vary; 

The dear one fills my soul with doubt; 
“She loves me not ”"—my Mary! 


Thus all the world shall see me gay 
Or sad, or loved or lonely, 
Until the petals cease some day 
And leave “ She loves me ”—only! 
A. Burstein 


THE MAN WITHOUT A HOOK 


| SING of a wight without hope or right, 
Without hook to call his own, 

Whose song unsung my heart has wrung; 
Of his woes I make sad moan! 


Of the married man, and the cruel plan 
That gives him no single spot 

To hang his clothes; for, say who can 
Tis fair, I say ‘tis not. 


His coat all limp with an awful crimp 
In the collar is stifled under 

A voluminous gown that keeps it down, 
Hidden forever—no wonder! 


His opera-hat is crushed and flat 

"Neath his wife’s new summer sweaters; 
His boots and cane, they try in vain 

To escape the entangling fetters 


Of skirts. It hurts, for he thought ‘twas his, 
This closet. Oh; how mistaken 

A man can be! When he’s married, he 
Has his notions rudely shaken! 
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And so to the end the invaders descend 
In swirls of chiffon and fur, 

Till the clothes of him fade in recess dim 
O’erwhelmed by the clothes of her! 


Ruth P. Thompson 


SONNY 


Y mother said: “ Oh, sonny, ye’ll hate it!” 
But I knew more than my mother knew. 
“The city’s the place for a man,” said I; 
“ Here there is nothing but fields and sky. 
The city’s the place. Oh, just you wait—it 
Will send me back rich with gold for you!” 


Oh, I was strong and I fought the city; 

For I knew more than my mother knew. 
“The country’s the place for a fool,” said I; 
“The place for a fool to stay and die.” 

I won the fight, losing patience and pity 

For all who could not win it, too. 


Back to the country I went with money; 
Oh, I knew more than my mother knew. 
“Now you shall live like a queen,” said I; 
“Tl give you all that a king could buy!” 
But her eyes grew dark, and she whispered: 
“ Sonny, 
Have ye enough for to buy back you?” 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 


KEEPING EVERYBODY BUSY 


Shar vs strip the world of barytones 

To please my Josephine; 

What matter if Italia groans 

At losing singers, bag and bones? 

“°Tis opera night!” she telephones; 
Artistic little queen! 


They strip the silver sable fox 
To warm my Josephine; 
When olus opes his tempest-box 
Till every ship careens and rocks, 
Soft bits of fur adorn the frocks 
Of my entrancing queen. 


They strip the silk cocoon to make 
The gowns of Josephine— 
One shimmering like a mountain lake; 
One silvery, like a willow brake; 
Another, pale as angel-cake, 
In timid crépe de Chine. 


It seems that all the textile mills 
Must hum for Josephine; 

They strip the goat upon the hills— 

Her glove my very being thrills!— 

And oh, she strips my roll of bills, 
Brave in its yellow sheen! 


J. E. Middleton 
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Raymond S. Spears 


Complete in This Issue 


URM CLINCHELL sat on the high 
1) bank of the St. Francis River, in 
the Dark Bend swamps, opposite a 
little rippling shoal between two long, curv- 
ing stillwaters. Across from him was a wide, 
white sand-bar, along the back of which was 
a growth of willow-trees, and beyond which 
was the dark brake timber. His feet dangled 
down the steep, caving bank, and his eyes 
turned restlessly up and down the river. 

Across his lap rested a repeating rifle. On 
his head was a broad-brimmed black hat. 
His upper lip was smooth-shaven, while his 
chin carried a gray rope six inches long and 
two inches in circumference. His bushy eye- 
brows were heavier than many a mustache. 
His eyes were of a stern, pale brown—paler 
and grimmer than ever just now. 

His business there was to kill a man. The 
man to be killed was Lunmer Andrest, an 
impudent young pup of a swamp-angel who 
didn’t take Durm Clinchell as seriously as 
some others did, in spite of all that the old 
man had done and been in the Dark Bend 
swamps. 

“ Now if I hadn’t never killed anybody, 
he would have been excused,” Clinchell 
swore to himself; “ but I’d killed fellers be- 
fore. Men that don’t mind their own busi- 
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ness has naturally got to be killed up—he 
knows that!” 

“ Hands up, Mr. Clinchell!” a stern voice 
hailed the thinker from behind. “ Don’t you 
touch that gun, Mr. Clinchell, or I'll just 
naturally plumb you through the liver an’ 
lights!” 

The old man’s hands went up. Andrest 
had failed to come down the stillWater in his 
canoe, to be shot at seventy yards, accord- 
ing to program. He kad landed up-stream, 
around the bend, and crept down a dry 
bayou. Taking advantage of the soft, 
swampy greund, he had obtained the bush- 
whack advantage and caught his enemy un- 
awares. 

“Get up!” Aadrest ordered. “Let that 
gun slip onto the bank, or into the river, 
I don't care which, only don't touch it— 
no, sir!” 

Clinchell did as ordered. He left the rifle 
lying on the bank and halted ten yards away. 
Andrest picked it up, and then marched his 
prisoner along the bank to where a canoe 
was tied by a bit of trot-line to a snag root 
in the eddy of the sand-bar at the head of 
the stillwater up-stream. 

“T ‘low I'll take you for a canoe-ride, 
Mr. Clinchell,” the young man observed po- 
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litely. “You hadn’t any call to layway 
me, and—” 

“I told you to keep clear and shet of my 
gal Sue Belle!” the old man exploded wrath- 
fully. “ Didn’t I fair-warn ye, and didn’t—” 

“Sue Belle ‘lowed if I didn’t get to see 
her, somebody else would, an’ so I just 
naturally ‘lowed I’d get to see her, Mr. 
Clinchell. You’ve been- disturbin’ things 
round here enough. I’m going to take you 
down to Deerport and have you bound to 
keep the peace. Then, if you ‘low to shoot 
me, or kill me up, it "ll be illegal. Get into 
that canoe, now!” 

Old Clinchell choked, but he sat down in 
the bow of the canoe with his hands clasped 
across his shins. This was a new experience. 
He had always surrendered honorably after 
killing his man, but now he was captured 
before he could carry out his threat to shoot 
young Lunmer Andrest. 

“Yes, sir!” Andrest continued. 
I'll bond you to keep the peace!” 

Accordingly the canoe started down the 
St. Francis, paddled by Andrest, who had a 
rifle on each side of him. It was fourteen 
miles to Deerport, but the trip was made 
quickly. Durm Clinchell’s only possible 
chance to escape was to upset the canoe, 
dive deep, and thus elude his captor. The 
prisoner would have tried it but for a state- 
ment made by Andrest at the very start. 

“You keep these hip-boots on, Mr. Clin- 
chell!” he had said. “I’ve took mine off. 
If you upsot this canoe, with those hip-boots 
on, they'll suck you right down into the mud, 
sure. I’m barefooted, an’ I'll float. I'll go 
back up an’ marry Sue Belle, an’ we'll spend 
good cotton and gum-log money—yes, sir!” 

At that boast old Clinchell’s ears turned 
bright red, and his neck looked sunburnt, 
for he believed that it was true. He be- 
lieved a good many things that weren’t so, 
that old St. Francis River plantation-owner. 
On the other hand, he didn’t believe some 
things that were true. For instance, he never 
would have credited Sue Belle with saving 
him from the wrath of Lunmer Andrest. 

“Lunmer,” she had declared, “if you git 
killed, it’s your fault; but if my daddy— 
dear old daddy!—gits shot up, I'll see that 
you git hung, shore as you’re borned! Course 
I like you, Lunmer, but you mustn’t kill my 
old daddy—no, indeedy!” 

“But he’s threatening to kill me!” Lun- 
mer protested. 

10 
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“ Suttinly — ain’t you tryin’ to steal his 
gal?” she asked blandly. “ Wouldn’t you 
want to kill anybody in the world that tried 
to steal me?” 

“ Course I would!” 

“Then why shouldn’t my old daddy want 
to kill you?” she demanded triumphantly. 

“ Well, then, P—T’ll—” « 

“TI don’t cyar what you do, s’long’s you 
don’t kill my old daddy,” she smiled: “ And 
s’long’s you don’t get killed yourself,” she 
added. 

All these things, and more, had led up to 
the scene when Andrest- bushwhacked old 
Clinchell and started him down to Deerport 
to put him under bonds to keep the peace. 

They went ashore at the Deerport steam- 
boat-landing, and Andrest marched his cap- 
tive up the clay bank into the main street. 
Clinchell marched with his hands in the air, 
for Andrest feared there might be six- 
shooters and long knives among the old 
man’s garments. He carried the two rifles, 
one in each hand, ready to drop one and 
throw the other to his shoulder at the first 
hostile motion. He would have shot, then, 
and Clinchell knew it. 

On the court-house steps sat Sheriff Ferris, 
two or three deputies, and County Judge 
Darkin. Old Clinchell had been tried four 
times before Judge Darkin, twice on the 
charge of homicide and twice for disturbing 
the peace by killing people. All four times 
Clinchell had been acquitted, his attorney 
having produced evidence that he had acted 
in self-defense. 

“ Well, ’fore the Lord o’ gumption, what’s 
this?” Sheriff Ferris demanded. ‘“ What has 
happened?” 

“That young ras—” 

“Hold on, Mr. Clinchell!” Andrest or- 
dered. “ You’re my prisoner. If you run 
and try to escape, I'll shoot the living sun- 
light through you! Same way if you talk, 
and try to escape thataway! You under- 
stand just what I mean. I won’t have no 
nonsense! That tongue of yourn has let you 
escape hanging four times, and you cayn’t 
escape me thataway. No, sir! You try to 
talk yourself leg-loose, an’ I’ll plug you right 
through, jes’ the same’s if you tried to run. 
You try either way, and I shoot!” 

A slow smile spread across Judge Darkin’s 
countenance. He was used to subtle argu- 
ments, and he keenly appreciated a distinc- 
tion that was no difference. Leg-bail it or 
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tongue-bail it—for the first time in his life 
he saw that point clearly demonstrated. He 
turned a keen eye on the young man, who 
stood grimly silent, giving the old planter all 
the chance in the world to get himself out 
of the scrape by talking—if he wanted to 
take that chance. 

Old Clinchell blinked. His eyes stared 
large in surprise. This day was a novel one 
in his years of experience. He heard the 
calm voice of Andrest take up the subject 
of the visit to Deerport. 

“Judge Darkin,” Andrest began, “I 
brought this man down here to have him put 
under the bonds to keep the peace. I hated 
to kill him. He sure ‘lowed to kill me; he’s 
been telling all around that he’d kill me fust 
chance he had. He hasn’t had that chance, 
not yet. He was sitting on the caving bank, 
up St. Francis, cross from that shell sand- 
bar, waiting, to-day. Like’s not he’ll lie and 
say—” 

“You mean to say I'd lie?” Old Clin- 
chell turned and burst out with wrath. 

“Yes, sir—lie like a coon, like a cotton- 
mouth snake—and I'll shoot you, same’s I 
would a possum, if you don’t shet your 
mouth. He’d lie and say he was watching 
for a deer. He warn’t. He heard say I'd 
come down St. Francis, ’round Dark Bend, 
to-day. He was there to git me. I set a 
trap for him, and there’s his rifle. I come 
to get him put under bonds—” 

Judge Darkin shook his head. 

“Mr. Clinchell is a very important citi- 
zen. Accusations against him must be sup- 
ported by evidence.” 

“Yes, sir, o’ course, an’ I ain’t nobody 
but Lun Andrest. But Mr. Clinchell’s anx- 
ious to be put under bonds —he sure is! 
He’s going to beg you to put him under 
bonds—sit down there, Mr. Deputy! Don’t 
try to shuffle around behind me! Under- 
stand that? Yes, sir, Mr. Clinchell wants 
to be put under bonds—don’t you, Mr. 
Clinchell?” 

“ What? Me want to be put under bonds? 
Why, you—” 

“ Hold on, Mr. Clinchell! Let me explain 
my position. Sit down, Mr. Sheriff! Don’t 
you move around thataway. If you're a 
friend of Mr. Clinchell’s, don’t try to get 
around behind me, for I’m going to kill him 
fust!” 

The young man was grim and angry. His 
eyes shone with hate. These county officials 
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were Clinchell’s friends. Clinchell owned 
fifty thousand acres of gum and cypress 
land, and picked a thousand acres of cotton 
every year. He could kill a man, and no 
one would say a word beyond seeing that 
he was tried for homicide and properly ac- 
quitted. Andrest was just a poor boy, with 
few friends and no relatives. He knew what 
to expect there in the county court of 
Cypress County. 

“Yes, sir,” Andrest continued, biting his 
words into square chunks, “ Mr. Clinchell 
wants to be put under bonds to keep the 
peace. The reason is, if he don’t go under 
bonds to keep the peace with me, I sure got 
to kill him, right here in the co’t-house 
square! Then I'll have to shoot the sheriff 
and the county judge, so’s I’ll get a fair trial 
come next court. I’m tellin’ you, not makin’ 
no threats, understand. It’s ag’in’ the law 
to make threats. If Mr. Clinchell don’t want 
to go under bonds, o’ course, I got to pro- 
tect my life. That’s self-defense. Sheriff 
Ferris heard him say he’d kill me—heard 
him say it over his dinner-table last Satur- 
day evening. Now didn’t you, sheriff?” 

The sheriff blinked unhappily. Clinchell 
was glaring at him, and the county judge 
was assuming a calmly judicial air. 

“You wouldn’t say a lady lied, would you, 
sheriff?” Andrest continued harshly. “I 
don’t allow any man to say a lady lied, Mr. 
Ferris!” 

A look of astonishment supplanted the 
anger in Clinchell’s expression. 

“Mr. Clinchell’s interested in your not 
saying a lady lied!” Andrest warned the 
sheriff. ‘“ You heard this man say he’d kill 
Lunmer Andrest last Saturday, didn’t you, 
sheriff?” 

“Yes, sir!” Sheriff.,Ferris popped out, 
while old Clinchell turned and looked lpng- 
ingly toward the swamp, north of the bayou 
beyond the town limits. 

“There, judge! There, Judge Darkin! 
There’s a plumb honorable witness, sayin’ 
this man threatened to kill me!” Andrest 
remarked evenly. “I’m not blamin’ the 
sheriff now for not telling this gentleman he 
was a prisoner, right there, 2nd bringin’. him 
down himself to put him under bonds. I’m 
just suggestin’, though I’m no lawyer, judge, 
that no common, ornery hundred-dollar bond 
will restrain this old scoundrel here. You 
know his record. He’s a skinflint, but he 
never was mean about his lawyer fees or his 
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politics money. He’ll be plumb keerful how 
he vi’lates a real bond, sir!” 

“Perhaps you think you can tell this 
court its duty?” Judge Darkin demanded 
with real anger. 

“No, sir!” Andrest shook his head. “ Sit 
still there, sheriff! I don’t tell no judge his 
duty. But I’d sure hate the name of killin’ 
up a county court for self-defense. You see, 
a man can protect himself from gettin’ killed. 
If it’s one man shootin’ at him, all right. 
If it’s one man shootin’ and another man 
tryin’ to distract the principles of the affair 
and mixin’ in—same way. If I got to pro- 
tect myself from the Cypress County gov’- 
ment, after havin’ appealed to it for pro- 
tection, all right, I’m not responsible. I got 
a case, now, that I could fight right plumb 
up to the United States Constitution. Gov- 
ernment is government, but a gang of mur- 
derers is a gang, if one side of it jes’ sets 
the other side, that does the killin’, free. 
That’s law. You make that bond respect- 
able and according to what is!” 

“ Yes, sir,” Judge Darkin said. “ Deputy, 
go get the county clerk; tell him to bring 
peace bonds with him.” 

By this time a little crowd had gathered 
around, staring at the scene. They were 
mostly no-account swamp and bottom-lands 
people — malarial, mosquito-bitten, gallinip- 
per-harassed, and dyspepsia-depressed. They 
grinned at the predicament of the county 
government and several of its leading citi- 
zens. The leading citizens blushed and tried 
to be oblivious. 

County Clerk Farl appeared with an old- 
fashioned secretary. The deputy had warned 
him of the condition of affairs, and he was 
ready to do his duty, impersonally and ac- 
cording to the court’s directions. 

“Fill in that bond,” Darkin ordered 
harshly. ‘“ Make it—make it for fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Killing is murder, and mur- 
der has got to stop in this county!” 

A gasp of astonishment sounded from the 
spectators. Clinchell started up. 

“Why, who'll go my. bond fo’ 
much?” he demanded. 

“TJ don’t know, sir,” Judge Darkin replied 
indifferently. “You let yourself into this 
thing; now you got to find your way out. 
If you ‘tended to things up there in Dark 
Bend swamps, it ’d be all right. When they 
get down here into civilization, the law takes 
its course!” 


that 
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Clinchell looked from side to side. He 
was wealthy—he had hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property; but at first 
flush he could think of no way of providing 
a fifty-thousand-dollar bond to keep the 
peace. 

“Tt ‘ll be all right!” he exclaimed hope- 
fully. “T’ll sign it!” 

“No, sir! You'll go into jail, sir, till 
there’s sureties to satisfy this court!” 
Judge Darkin replied. 

The judge signed the paper and handed it 
to the sheriff. 

“T surrender this man to,you, Mr. Sher- 
iff,’ Andrest said. “Thank you, judge! A 
man gets desperate when an old scoundrel 
like this one sets out to shoot him, ’specially 
when a man knows that there’s no court to 
punish him if he does meanness. I ‘lowed 
the only way to do was get him peace- 
bonded ‘fore we got to shootin’. If that 
don’t do no good, I'll do some bushwhack- 
ing—yes, sir! That ain’t no threat, sir; it’s 
a promise. Good day, sir!” 

“Good day, sir!” 

The judge rose to bow. Andrest backed 
away, wiping the sweat from his forehead. 
He left Clinchell’s rifle on the sidewalk and 
returned to his canoe. Five minutes later 
he was paddling up the St. Francis again. 

Sheriff Ferris went around to various law- 
offices with Clinchell who felt that he need- 
ed legal advice, but his requests were not 
for ways of breaking the force of the peace 
bond. If that peace bond were set aside by 
judicial action of any kind, a determined 
young man with a first-class rifle would be 
turned loose, too. 

What Clinchell wanted was a proper sure- 
ty for the bond, and this he obtained at 
last by making out a mortgage on certain 
timber, which he offered to Danton Lesgar, 
president of a local bank. With this mort- 
gage for security, the banker went over to 
the court and signed the paper. 

“Say, judge!” Clinchell said, when the 
formalities had been finished. “ Suppose: I 
violate that bond— suppose I shoot that 
young scoundrel?” 

“You forfeit fifty thousand dollars.” 

“ That all?” 

“No; it’s a serious crime to kill any one 
when you are under peace bond, especially 
as you are particularly enjoined in this bond 
to keep the peace with Lunmer Andrest. If 
you kill him, you'll sure hang!” 
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“ What?” 

“Yes, sir. If I’m the judge, you'll be 
hung!” 

“ S-s-say—how long is that bond for?” 

“ One year.” 

“ Then—then it—” 

“ Expires.” 


“ Then killing wouldn’t be so—so—” 

“So serious? As an officer of the court, 
1 might suggest to you that what you are 
talking now will be very strongly corrobora- 
tive of premeditation, if you kill young 
Andrest after the bond expires. As a friend, 
I might urge on you that the young man 
seems to know what he is about, and if I 
were a betting man I'd like to put down 
something on his not being killed by any 
one. 

Clinchell turned and strode away angrily. 
He picked up the rifle from where Andrest 
had dropped it and took the trace, his short 
cut for home in the Dark Bend swamps. As 
he strode he kicked up dust, and the dust 
curled up behind him. 

When he was far out of hearing, Judge 
Darkin turned to Sheriff Ferris and asked 
casually: 

“By the way, sheriff, the complainant 
referred to some lady in the case—said that 
it would not be discreet to accuse her of 
prevarication. Might I ask, as a friend, you 
know, what ladies were present at that din- 
ner where old Clinchell uttered his—indis- 
cretions?” 

“T’ve been trying to remember.” Sheriff 
Ferris shook his head. .“ There was a yel- 
low girl waiting on the table, and an old 
mammy sorting out the hot bread and pones 
and chicken and beef and so on in the fire- 
place, so’s we’d have enough to eat. You 
see, we were mostly talking business and 
politics—sho!” 

“ What’s the idea, sheriff?” 

“Sue Belle Clinchell—sure as you're 
borned, judge! That was the only lady there 
was, and she’s pretty! Yes, sir!” 

“Tt occurred to me that perhaps she was 
the lady.” Judge Darkin nodded, pleased 
with his own powers of deduction. “I was 
wondering why young Andrest didn’t kill 
the old cuss and be done with it. Now I 
understand—old man Clinchell’s the father 
of his sweetheart. Um-m!” 

“Tt ’d be mean if you’d killed your wife’s 
daddy.” The sheriff shook his head. “ She’d 
be always throwing it in your face!” 
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“ That’s so. Wonder what Andrest does 
to live!” 
“He’s a trapper—hunter—he don’t 


amount to much.” 

“'No-o, not yet.” Judge Darkin nodded. 
“He had a smart way of talking, though. 
You know, I’m glad he made us put that 
peace bond the way we done. Course, old 
Clinchell would have honored a hundred- 
dollar bond same’s a big one—to save his 
neck. But fifty thousand—sho! When he 
thinks it over, he’ll sure be plumb proud!” 


II 


LUNMER ANDREST, aS soon as he was 
around the bend up the St. Francis, sank his 
paddle deep in the pale-green stillwater and 
drove his sassafras-log canoe swiftly up- 
stream. It was a long, beautiful canoe. The 
outside and bottom were as smooth as pol- 
ished oak, and the inside was cut out as 
accurately and smoothly as it could be 
planed. There had been a bend in the log 
that enabled the adz-man and chiseler to 
give the bow and stern a pointed rise of 
beautiful shape. 

From the head of Lake Nicormy to the 
foot of Crowley Ridge, at Helena, where the 
St. Francis empties into the Mississippi, 
there was not a prettier canoe than Lunmer 
Andrest’s. 

“Lunmer jes’ natcherly has an eye for 
pretty tricks!” some one had said. 

“ No man ever was wuth shucks who run 
to posies an’ red birds an’ pretty tricks!” 
old Clinchell had growled in reply. 

“Course some men that’s real practical 
sets store by pretty women,” Si Hed Jesnie 
suggested slyly. 

“Sho!” grunted Clinchell angrily, and yet 
feeling a kind of compliment at that. Old 
Clinchell did have a hard time trying to 
keep all kinds of men from bothering his 
girl, Sue Belle. 

A man with an eye for pretty tricks had 
no business with the daughter of an emi- 
nently practical citizen like old Durm Clin- 
chell. If Andrest had only been able to see 
himself as other people saw him, he would 
have understood the condition; but he told 
himself that of all the pretty tricks in the 
Dark Bend bottoms, Sue Belle Clinchell was 
the finest. On her side, for reason or whim- 
sy of her own, Sue Belle Clinchell seemed 
to favor the trapper and fisherman who 
lived in a little yellow shanty-boat in one 
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of the long, half-moon eddies of the St. 
Francis River. 

Andrest drove his fine canoe up-stream to 
his home stillwater. As he rounded the last 
turn on the way, he saw his little yellow 
house-boat resting under the huge, outswung 
branches of a monster gum-tree. The 
leaves of the gum were pale yellow, too. 
Fat red squirrels were romping in the neigh- 
boring trees, and back in the woods young 
wild gobblers were trying to give weight to 
their gobbling practise. 

High overhead, a flock of wild geese let- 
tered the sky’ as they flew southward. The 
tree-tops, the mid-height branches, the 
shrubs next to the ground, were alive with 
migrating birds—warblers, wrens, thrushes, 
and such like. A swarm of robins left a 
narrow sand-bar with a roar like a tornado, 
their wings beat the air so swiftly and there 
were so many thousands of them. 

With his eye for beautiful things, Lunmer 
Andrest lost few details of the scene of his 
home eddy. He had dropped down Little 
River out of the back country of New 
Madrid several years before. He had float- 
ed with spring and winter tides till he found 
the Dark Bend swamps, and they satisfied 
his need for fish, game, and fur. He could 
find beauty anywhere, except in the great 
city country up on the Ohio, from which he 
had fled. 

Now, having run his canoe to the stern 
of his cabin-boat, he.walked the length of 
the craft, caught the trot-line at the~bow, 
made it fast to a timber-head of the house- 
boat, and stepped upon the deck. The fact 
that he could walk fifteen feet along a pol- 
ished bottom sassafras canoe without up- 
setting it, without even thinking that he was 
d anything unusual, indicated his skill 
and lqng practise in such craft. 

He stopped on the house-boat. deck and 
looed at the scene for which he had such 
fond regard—the unspoiled swamp wilder- 
ness with its birds and beasts, the river with 
its limestone green, the sky with its soft 
radiance. 

“If men would only leave a man alone!” 
Andrest sighed. “I’m peaceable; I mean 
harm to no one; but they just won’t leave 
a man alone!” 

With an angry gesture, he flung open the 
door of his cabin and entered. The day 
had been a trying one. He -had looked for- 
ward to it for sixty hours or so with distaste 
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amounting almost to dread; but old Clin- 
chell had become unbearable, and it had 
been necessary to bring the questions at 
issue to a head. j 

“T got out of it better’n I had any right 
to expect.” Andrest shook his head doubt- 
fully. “I ‘lowed I'd sure have to kill him 
or somebody, but the politicians down to 
Deerport seemed to understand. They was 
real reasonable. Like as not they knowed 
I meant what I said. Perhaps they’re tired 
of old Clinchell’s meanness theirselves. I 
got him under bond, anyhow. Now, if he 
kills me, there ain’t no self-defense or legal- 
ity to it nohow, and it Il cost the old scoun- 
drel fifty thousand dollars. He’d just as 
soon pay two-three thousand dollars in law- 
yers’ fees and court troubles for killin’ a 
man, but fifty thousand’s different. I bet 


‘it wouldn’t be any satisfaction killin’ a no- 


’count shanty-boater if you forfeit fifty 
thousand dollars. It wouldn’t be to me, I 
know that!” 

“ Wu-hoo!” 

A voice sounded from up the bank. The 
morose depression vanished from Andrest’s 
countenance. That voice was sweeter than 
any bird’s to his ear, and he knew some 
lovely singing birds. He sprang to the bow 
deck and up the bank. His face was alight 
with smiles. His eyes were shining with 
happiness. 

At the top of the bank he looked the half- 
circle around, but.saw no one. He laughed 
aloud. 

“ Hoo-wul” he replied and then ran out 
in a half-circle to accept fhe challenge. 

Sure enough, he found tracks, and follow- 
ing these in the soft wood loam he traced 
their maker into a crevice in a cottonwood- 
tree that was seven feet in diameter. He 
went right into the hollow, and immediately 
there was a shrill squeal. 

Backing out, Andrest was followed by a 
young woman, hardly more than a girl. She 
looked him fairly in his blue eyes and de- 
manded: 

“ Well, sir?” 

“ He’s bonded!” 

“ Then he cayn’t kill you!” she exclaimed. 
“ And you didh’t get to shoot him?” 

“T just got the drop on him, and I took 
him down to Deerport—” 

“And Judge Darkin bonded him?” 

“ He sure did.” 

“ But he’s. friendly to daddy!” 
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“He bonded him,” Andrest insisted. 
“Course the sheriff lowed he’d heard old— 
your daddy say he’d kill me.” 

“ Why didn’t he lie? He never let on but 
lie before!” she demanded. 

“T asked him did he want to tell me a 
lady lied. Then he said your daddy ‘lowed 
to get me.” 

“You—you asked him that?” she de- 
manded, her face blank with surprise. 
“Sho! And there’s folks that ‘lowed you— 
you warn’t quite bright!” 

Andrest grinned sheepishly. 

“T just wanted to know!” she exclaimed. 
“ Good day, sir!” 

She turned and fled into the big timber. 
Unhitching a mule, she mounted and soon 
disappeared. 

Andrest looked after her long after she 
had been lost to his view in the dark woods. 
It was friendly of her to come and see him 
there. She always had been friendly to him. 
Sometimes he wondered at that—the daugh- 
ter of a rich old planter, who might have 
been friendly with any young man in the 
St. Francis bottoms, where there were 
young men of the quality kind. 

He was under no illusions regarding his 
position. Clinchell had been bested person- 
ally, but the old man would. now work his 
schemes indirectly. Andrest knew that his 
troubles had but just begun. 

Only one sure escape was open to him, 
and that was flight. He could drop down 
St. Francis into old Mississip’, and there 
would be slight chance of old Clinchell 
chasing him farther. That meant abandon- 
ing the beautiful torest river, fleeing from 
-the wonderful Dark Bend swamps, and leav- 
ing Sue Belle Clinchell for some other young 
man to get. If he went, she would properly 
despise him; if he remained, he must fight— 
fight bushwhacking enemies and bought as- 
sailants. 

Lunmer Andrest could have cried for vex- 
ation—could have shed tears, the evidence 
of the poetry in his soul. Practical people 
do not weep, but those who love things of 
beauty know the welling of tears into their 
eyes. The sign of emotion is no sign of 
weakness, however; and if he would have 
preferred peace, he did not flinch from 
fighting through lack of courage. 

He entered his cabin-boat and cleaned his 
firearms. He had several, each according to 
certain needs. He had a little twenty-two- 
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caliber repeater, which served to kill squir- 
rels, rabbits, and similar small game. He 


. had a heavy small-bore rifle, good for wild 


turkeys, wild geese, deer, and other large 
swamp game. He had a repeating shotgun 
which brought down wild fowl in full flight 
—ducks of many kinds, as well as feather 
birds. In addition to these was a pair of 
automatic pistols, which he now cleaned and 
worked with extra pains. 

The side-arms were a sign of the jeopardy 
of the swamps. Many people could get 
along without them. Men who minded their 
own business, who courted no women and 
troubled no neighbor’s hogs, who kept far 
within the bounds of peace and good na- 
ture, need carry no pocket or holster guns. 
But the moment there was a chance of 
trouble, only the foolhardy would refrain 
from packing a pocket-shooter night and 
day. 

Andrest put on his wide belt and slipped 
the automatics into the holsters. The hol- 
sters were hidden by his coat. The weight 
was troublesome, but that was one of the 
penalties of being prepared for emergency. 

What would old Clinchell do? That was 
the question uppermost in Andrest’s mind. 
He could think of a good many ways in 
which an attack might be made, but he could 
not guess from what direction it was likely 
to come, and he spent a wakeful and uneasy 
night. 

In the morning he set forth in his skiff 
to pull his hoop-nets. He had the traps in 
pools in several river stillwaters, and in two 
deep-water lakes which he discovered back 
in the brake. When he had raised the nets, 
he had more than a hundred pounds of fish. 
He rowed them up to River Bridge, to ship 
them in a coffee-bag to a Memphis commis- 
sion merchant. The station-agent handed 
him an envelope containing payment for the 
fish shipped two days before —six dollars 
and a few cents. 

“T hear you met up with old Clinchell?” 
the agent questioned covertly. 

“Oh, yes!” Andrest nodded, smiling. 
“ We ‘lowed to go to Deerport. It’s all right 
now.” 

“You say it is?” The agent looked won- 
deringly. “No, sir; don’t you believe it! 
Old Clinchell’s jes’ bound to be mean and 
trifling. Course he won’t do anything his- 
self; but you watch out, Mr. Man! If I 
had that old man rearing down on me, you 
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know what I’d do? Id light out’n this Dark 
Bend district so quick I’d make dust o’ mud; 
I would indeedy!” > 

“Tt’s a free country!” said Andrest, but 
he shook his head as he returned down the 
embankment to his skiff. 

As he rowed down-stream he reckoned up 

his money. An idea had come into his head. 
Sue Belle was fond of him, and he wondered 
if he could persuade her to elope with him. 
He doubted if she would go with a shanty- 
boater down the Mississippi to live. She 
was the daughter of a rich old planter—an 
only child. 
_ One great question was the amount of 
money available. When one courts the 
daughter of a thousand-acre cotton-picker, 
the thought of money bids him pause. The 
problem of escape and pursuit, the strange- 
ness of the lower river—none of these 
things worried Andrest. He guessed that 
Sue Belle would go when they were ready; 
but he had only a little money, hardly 
enough to keep the girl in the kind of 
clothes she wore. One suit, she had men- 
tioned casually, cost forty-eight dollars in 
Memphis. That wasn’t any too good for 
her, but Andrest’s best suit cost eleven dol- 
lars and a half, and his work suit had cost 
two dollars and sixty cents by mail. 

Andrest reckoned his whole fortune at 
just eighteen hundred and twenty dollars, 
including five dollars of his day’s receipts. 
The rest of his money was buried in demi- 
johns back in the swamp by a certain tree. 
The shanty-boater did not know how to put 
his savings out at interest, and he never had 
dared to ask questions that might awaken 
the suspicions of the bad men who lurked in 

ay De Bend swamps. 

e of them, their neighbors said, would 
kill a man for fifty dollars—with pleasure, 
and without conscience. They had killed 
men for less than that. Andrest’s face grew 
grave as he faced the probability that old 
Clinchell would consider this means of 
“ losing ” his enemy. 

When he rounded the river turn in sight 
of his landing, he looked ahead to where his 
cabin-boat had been moored. The yellow 
craft was nowhere in sight. He quickened 
his stroke, ran down to the landing, and 
gave a startled look around. 

Sure enough, there were the tracks of 
strange rubber boots. Some one had cast 
off the lines and set the boat adrift. Perhaps 
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it had been set on fire and allowed to burn 
down to the water’s edge. Perhaps it had 
been sunk in a deep stillwater; perhaps it 
was just chopped up and broken to pieces. 

With wrath in his heart, Andrest pulled 
down-stream. Somewhere down thé river 
he would find traces of the little yellow 
house-boat. As he rowed he realized what 
was in store for him. 

“ Old Clinchell’s just goin’ to pester me!” 
he told himself. “He’s hired those swamp- 
angels that’s scouting around to torment me 
and trouble my livin’!” 

Sure enough, three miles down-stream, as 
he rounded a bend in sight of Culler’s 
Shoals, he discovered his floating home 
aground in the little rapid. When he ran 
alongside with his skiff and looked into it, 
he found his suspicions corroborated. 

A pirate had robbed the boat, spoiling 
what he could not conveniently carry away. 
The pretty interior was littered up with flour 
and corn-meal; the slab of bacon was gone. 
Andrest’s woolen blankets had been cut into 
shreds; the mosquito-bars over the windows 
were slit and broken out, and the pails and 
crockery were, kicked in or smashed. His 
shotgun and a heavy revolver were missing. 

He had always kept the little boat as neat 
as soap, water, and little tricks could make 
it. He had woven pretty mats out of the 
bright feathers of birds that he killed to 
eat, and hung them on the walls. He had 
carved bone-hard chunks of wood into little 
statues and ornaments, polishing and var- 
nishing them. He always had a few posies 
in a glass dish on the table. 

More than that, he had picked up many 
mussel - shells in the river and along the 
sand-bars, and had wired them: into little 
jars, in which he grew pretty ferns and 
plants of his own. His furniture was all 
home-made, of heavy, black wood, with 
home-tanned buckskin seats. His pillows 
were home-filled with goose-down—not the 
feathers, but the softest fluffs of down. 

All his pretty contrivances were trampled 
up and mixed in the flour and corn-meal 
which splashed the floor and walls, the van- 
dal having thrown pails of water into the 
mess. The pirate’s footprints had tracked 
back and forth as he devastated Andrest’s 
home. 

“T got to pack a big shoulder-rifle now!” 
he told himself emphatically. “I cayn’t let 
that hired scoundrel get away, either. He 
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must have jumped ashore somewhere up this 
stillwater—I’ll get to see where he landed!” 

Throwing over an anchor to hold the boat 
on the shoal in case the water should rise, 
he rowed up the east bank of the stillwater 
to the next shoal above. Then he pulled 
down the west side, watching the bare 
ground. 
found the spot where the man had jumped 
ashore. The track of the flour and corn- 
meal on the bank was plain against the clay. 

“He’s a bad scoundrel!” Andrest told 
himself. “He’s careless about his tracks, 
an’ that shows he’s afraid of no man. He 
‘lows there’s no one that dares track him 
back into his dark corner. I'll see about 
that! I'll see about old Clinchell hiring 
him, too!” : 

Iil 


Tue Clinchell plantation occupied a level 
tract of bottoms more than a thousand acres 
in extent. On the west side was an old 
bayou, dry between overflows. On the east 
side was the St. Francis River. North and 
south were tupelo and cypress bottoms, cov- 
ered after every rain with inches of water, 
and wilderness-grown because they were so 
low. 

The plantation was eight or ten feet high- 
er than any other land for miles around. 
Formerly it had been a cane-grown ridge, 
but Clinchell had cleared it, cutting away 
the timber and rafting it down to Helena. 
The timber began his fortune; the cotton 
which he planted among the stumps gave 
him a steady income, and he extended his 
claims until he had acquired fifty thousand 
acres of cypress and gum bottoms, while his 
cotton-field widened and bore thriftily as the 
stumps rotted down. 

In the days when the Indians mastered 
the St. Francis bottoms, they had known 
this cane ridge; and because the Mississippi 
overflows covered even the cane during the 
spring and winter tides, they built a dozen 
mounds, one of which covered more than two 
acres. The big mound was thirty or thirty- 
five feet high when Clinchell built a split- 
board shack on it. He leveled off the tops 
of the other mounds, and built mule-pens 
and cattle-pens on them. 

When the time came and money in plenty 
was in his hands, he tore down his old shack 
cabin, leveled off the big mound, and built 
a@ mansion on it. That mansion’s foundation 


Half-way down the stillwater he- 
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was five feet above the highest flood that 
ever flowed across the St. Francis bottoms 
from the Mississippi, or down the bottoms 
out of the Ozarks and other southern Mis- 
souri hills. 

The foundation was built of stone, 
brought on barges from a quarry above 
Cairo, on the Mississippi. At each end was 
a brick chimney twelve feet wide. The roof 
was shingled with slate, and no one ever 
could remember how many thousand feet of 
black walnut, oak, cypress, and other fine 
woods went into the floors and ceilings and 
sides of the Clinchell mansion. 

The mansion yard measured eight acres, 
and contained three smaller mounds, on 
which house-servant quarters were built. 
The quarters of the field-hands were away 
out on the flat land—cabins of logs chinked 
with lime, standing five or six feet above the 
level on stout posts. 

To this mansion, which had tall white 
columns in front, green window-blinds, two 
high stories, and an attic, Clinchell brought 
the wife of his choice, having killed her other 
lover in a fair fight over on White River. 
He installed her with almost regal powers 
there in his primitive little kingdom of a 
hundred square miles. = 

It was many miles from the’ Clinchell 
plantation to any other plantation. The St. 
Francis River was the usual highway in 
high-water times, and several traces, or 
wood roads, meandered out from the ridge 
to the other settlements. One went down 
to Deerport, one up to the railroad, and 
other traces led back into the bottoms. 
These were used by the homesteaders, claim- 
holders, and fugitives scattered around on 
little ridges and mounds, which gave prom- 
ise.of being permanently dry land when the 
big drainage ditches carried off the water 
that oozed through the levees, fell from 
bursting clouds, or washed through in waves 
of overflow when the levees broke. 

In thirty years Clinchell had become a 
rich and elderly widower, and as the father 
of Sue Belle he was content to let things 
remain as they were. So far as he knew, 
there was not a shade of discontent in his 
whole domain, even Sue Belle preferring the 
isolated plantation to the town life to which 
the family income would have entitled them. 

“ The trouble is those pesterin’, no-’count, 
shiftless young bucks!” old Clinchell told 
himself as he strode out of Deerport; under 
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bonds to keep the peace with the meanest 
type of all, a trifling shanty-boater. “ That 
scoundrel—if he hadn’t got the drap on me!” 

Clinchell shook his shaggy head and 
gnashed his yellow fangs. He had never 
been under bonds to keep the peace before. 
Quite a number of his minor neighbors had 
been in that position at one time or an- 
other. Those who broke the bonds and shot 
somebody up had had to go to the peniten- 
tiary. That was the inevitable result. 

Old Clinchell knew that if he made a per- 
sonal attack on Andrest, public sympathy 
would be with the shanty-boater, who some- 
how managed to have a good many friends. 

A cold dread had struck his heart when 
he first discovered, a few weeks before, that 
Sue Belle—of all girls!—had been friendly- 
ing around with the shanty-boater. Three 
or four silver dollars judiciously passed 
around among yellow plantation girls had 
brought him positive information that Sue 
Belle had actually rowed up the St. Francis 
River with Lunmer Andrest. They were al- 
most courting, though none of the spies 
reported that they had actually behaved like 
lovers. = 

S “was jes’ a talkin’ an’ paddlin’,” one 
yellowegitl declared. “They ain’ got to 
bussig”.er squazzin’ er thataway.” 

Old Clinchell had almost had apoplexy at 
the thought of his Sue Belle kissing or 
squeézing, or anything like that, with the 
shiftless shanty-boater, who shipped his own 
furs and fish, who whistled to all kinds of 
dicky-birds, who knew all the flowers by 
their right names, and who squandered his 
time shucking clam-shellg: and cutting little 
images out of knuckle weods. He swore 
that he would “get shet” of Andrest. He 
ordered the plantation hands to keep him 
informed about the shanty-boater’s move- 
ments. He worked himself up into a fine 
frenzy of anger and resentment. 

Then, one day, the sheriff had happened 
to drive by, having been hunting a “ reward- 
ed” ‘fugitive in some of. the cane-brake 
ridges around the plantation. Old Clinchell 
had snatched at the opportunity to prepare 
the way. for another killing, to be followed 
by the formality of a trial according to cus- 
tom in the county court. 

“You see how it is,” he told Sheriff Ferris. 
*“T just got to get shet of that young scoun- 
drel. Supposing he should run away with 

this gal of mine? You see what that would 
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mean. Here I'd be left all alone with just 
this old plantation and a thousand hands or 
so—nothing but work, work, work all the 
rest of my life. What did I bring that gal 
up for, do you expect?” 

“Tt surely is hard!” Sheriff Ferris shook 
his head. “Can’t you just run him out of 
the country? You know—scare him?” 

“Scare him? Why, that man’s such a 
tarnation fool, you can’t scare him. I had 
two or three sawmill hands go down there 
a while back, and they was to beat him up 
good. Well, what happened? He just natu- 
rally give those black men the tearin’est, 
darin’est scare-up they ever had in all their 
borned days. He shot the ground from un- 
der their feet, made ’em dance, made ’em 
sing, told ’em they had to pray good. They 
done it, too!” 

In spite of himself, old Clinchell laughed 
grimly. 

“You see, I got to do it myself. I hate 
to, too. A man don’t like to kill anybody, 
not without it’s necessary; but I expect this 
is one of them times.” Clinchell sighed. 
“So I ‘low I'll just set on the bank next 
week and pot him as he draps down. I just 
wanted to know about next court-week, so’ 
if I had to be locked up it wouldn’t be too 
long, and anyhow not till we get that cut 
on the red-bank section made and the logs 
skidded up ready for the barges next tide.” 

“You know it’s against the law, killing 
is,” the sheriff had remonstrated feebly. 

“Oh, I know about that!” Clinchell had 
exclaimed. “I'll stand trial, if I’m caught. 
I don’t want no mistake, like it was last 
time. Why, I was in jail three months, right 
in picking-time! All because I happened to 
forget, being so impatient, that court didn’t 
set, till come January, and there it was ‘long 
of October. Well, like’s not, you'll get to 
coming up thisaway again directly, ’count of 
meanness being done!” 

Sheriff Ferris stirred uneasily in his chair. 
Old Clinchell was not like other constituents 
in Cypress County. He had lived away back 
in the Dark Bend country so long among his 
plantation-hands and sawmill-workers, sur- 
rounded by fugitives from justice from a 
dozen States and even foreign countries, that 
he had grown careless, had grown to depend 
less and less on the authorities, and more 
and more on his own firearms. 

When he arrived in Deerport the follow- 
ing morning, Sheriff Ferris had talked the 
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matter over with Judge Darkin, who hardly 
knew what to do about it. The county gov- 
ernment was seriously alarmed, in fact, for 
old Clinchell was growing almost as lawless 
as some of the bad men around in the 
swamps who were being hunted for rewards, 
on charges of murder, and other serious 
crimes. 

It was a great relief—secret, but none the 
less sincere—when the young shanty-boater 
turned the tables on the hot-headed old 
planter and brought him down to put him 
under bonds to keep the peace. Clinchell 
couldn’t blame them for being trapped into 
doing their duty; and it was a warning 
which the old man could not help but take 
to heart. 

“ He’s got money enough! He don’t have 
to do his own killing!” people laughed when 
they heard of the matter. “ Lawzee, but 
that young shanty-boater sure has his nerve 
with him!” 

Old Clinchell was so angry that he forgot 
to hire a Jivery rig to drive him back to his 
plantation in the swamps. He stormed 
along the trace, growling under his breath, 
and glancing from right to left, as if that 
would help him to see his way out of the 
predicament. 

Before he arrived home he saw the truth 
of what people had said—he had money 
enough not to do his own killing. However, 
it was not an easy matter to find any one 
to do meanness as regards young Andrest. 
Every one knew that Andrest never refused 
a man a meal, and more than once he had 
helped the scouters in the dark swamps to 
get word back to their own people without 
danger of being traced down and caught for 
the rewards on their heads. 

Perhaps it wasn’t killing that young 
Andrest needed, Clinchell reflected, for kill- 
ing might bring embarrassment on himself. 
There were other things less attractive, but 
equally vindictive, and easier to accomplish. 
Clinchell stopped at a little cabin on what 
was called Racer Ridge, and held confab 
with a lank swamper who sat on a log-end, 
smoking a home-made cob pipe with a cane 
stem. 

“ Well, Jesnie!” he greeted. “ You want 
to do me a favor? Want to earn a week’s 
wages in an hour or two?” 

' “T shore do!” the smoker feplied listless- 
ly and without emotion. 

“Well, here’s five silver dollars—they’re 
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yours, providing. Now listen—you know 
Andrest’s little yellow shanty-boat?” 

“Yas, suh.” 

“Well, Andrest goes away from it real 
neglectful—takes his fish to River Bridge. 
So there’s a lonesome eddy, and that boat 
into it. If that boat’s tore up, an’ what’s 
into it all muxed around—um-m, I'd give 
ten silver dollars—five now and five when I 
hear it’s done. Understand that?” 

“Yas, suh.” 

“You'd do it?” 

“T’ve no hawd feelings to’d Lun Andrest, 
suh!” 

“You don’t have to have. Don’t you see, 
you do it for me! I’m the onc has the hard 
feelings—” 

“Tf I had the hawd feelin’s, and wasn’t 
man enough to display ’em myself, I wouldn’t 
ast no other man to show ’em for me!” the 
swamp man exclaimed angrily and with his 
first show of feeling. 

“Look here! Do you know you built this 
house on my land?” Clinchell demanded, 
taken aback by the swamp man’s statement. 

“Do you know I got a good gun an’ it 
shoots long bullets? If my house ain’t left 
alone I'll know who to shoot!” the swamp 
man declared emphatically. “I know you, 
Clinchell—you’ve done meanness, and you've 
been hawd with your help and those that 
ain’t done your way. I’m honorable! Lun- 
mer Andrest toted grub to me when I was 
scoutin’—he knowed I was innocent of kill- 
in’ Champ Holdun, and he would ’a’ swore 
to it. You never packed no grub to me, and 
I don’t owe you nothin’, suh. I’m faithful 
to my friends, suh!” 

“Oh—I plumb forgot, Jesnie. Rese 
Andrest is your friend. You put that five 
dollars into your pocket —I apologize. A 
man ought never to step between friends. 
I ‘lowed you were just ’quaintances. You 
know any one that hasn’t any good feelings 
toward him? I don’t want to make any 
more mistakes like that.” 

“Well, now, that’s a bird of a ldnger 
feather, suh. Course Andrest’s a stranger 
down thisaway, you might say. Course he 
voted here last ‘lection. You know, he kind 
of argued some with Rip Morlung—” 

“ That’s so, Jesnie! I plumb forgot. I’m 
obliged to you.” 

“ Rip’s not around home now, you know 
—not lately. I ‘low he’s scoutin’. He’s re- 
warded since that fuss to the dance—” 
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“Sho! S’posin’ I left word?” 

“T expect he’d get it—round of Drury’s, 
or thataway.” 

“T bet he would! Good day, sir!” 

“Good day!” 

Clinchell took the trace road to Drury’s, 
but before he arrived there he saw Rip Mor- 
lung just fading into the dark brake west of 
the trail. 

“Oh, Rip!” he hailed. “I’m friendly! 
Want to see you a minute on business!” 

Rip stopped, turned, and approached the 
old planter cautiously. At a few yards’ dis- 
tance he stopped, demanding: 

“ Well, Mr. Clinchell?” 

“TI got a bad friend I want taught his 
manners, Rip,” Clinchell began. “I under- 
stand he’s no friend of ygurn, too. His 
name’s Andrest, and he’s a shanty-boater-—” 

“T know him! He’s purty handy with his 
tongue, argufyjng.” 

“Well, I'll stand the damage if he sues, 
and I'll provide lawyers if anybody’s arrest- 
ed. I jes’ want his boat tore up and set 
loose down St. Francis. He’s—” 

“TI seen you an’ him drapping down in 
hisn’s canoe this mornin’, Mr. Clinchell. He 
had both rifles in the stern. I thought sun- 
thin’, but, course it weren’t my business— 
not then it wasn’t.” 

“Yes, Rip—he took me down to Deer- 
port and had me peace-bonded. That’s why 
I’m seeing you. You aren’t bonded!” 

“No, suh! I never was, nor expect to be. 
I'll die right to the breech of my gun, a 
fightin’ and a shootin’ till I die. I never 
will be took alive!” 

- “Then it won’t harm you none, and it ’ll 
help you some, if you tear up that boat.” 

“Tt ‘ll help me some?” 

“Yes, sir! I got ten silver dollars right 
here in my pocket now for any man that 
promises to tear that boat up. I got forty 
more silver dollars to home for the man that 
goes and tears it up!” 

Clinchell drew a canvas shot-bag from his 
pocket and extracted from it ten silver dol- 
lars, which he stacked like poker-chips and 
held up for Rip to see. 

“T’ll shore tear that boat up, Mr. Clin- 
chell!” Rip declared. “Set them onto that 
gum log there, and I’ll go get ’em. Course 
I trust you, Mr. Clinchell, but when a man’s 
scoutin’ he’s got to keep every man covered 
and cayn’t take no chances!” 

“T understand, Rip!” 


Thus the bargain was struck, and Clinchell 
cut across through the brake toward his 
plantation. He followed a survey-line a tile 
east and then a mile north on the mile- 
square lots. Then he struck a township- 
line, which he followed till he ram into the -~ » 
Hills Trace, leading straight across rg 
the woods to his plantation. 

He was very well satisfied with ‘his- bar- 
gain. It was said in the Dark Bend swaps 
that no one ever had the best of “1 ee 
Clinchell for very long. He believed 
he was invincible, and was pleased to ina 
that Andrest would not long remain in <i a 
territory to pester him and make him fear Rea. D3 
for his daughter. a 

On the following day, about noon, a yel- 
low boy told him that a “ gemman ‘lowed to 
see ’im,” and, sure enough, out in the edge 
of the brake he found Rip Morlung lurking 
beyond the dry bayou. 

“Sho! You tore that boat up so soon?” 
Clinchell hailed him. 

“T shore have, Mr. Clinchell! I knowed 
from what you said that you was urgent, so 
I took it this mornin’, when he was up to 
the railroad with hisn’s fish. I shore mussed 
up that boat—hue-e! I jes’ waded into his 
flour and corn-meal!” 

The swamp scouter held up his boots for 
Clinchell to admire the daubs of wet flour 
on them. 

“ Here’s the forty dollars I owe you!” the 
old man said shortly, counting out the silver. 
“T see you did a good job!” 

The fugitive took the money and faded 
into the swamp again. Clinchell turned back 
into the open field and, circling around by 
the cotton-pickers, saw that the crew was 
working to his satisfaction. 

He wanted to laugh at the promptness of 
his answer to Andrest’s temporary success. 
Still, he could not be sure that he was com- 
pletely rid of the young shanty-boater until 
word reached him that Andrest had dropped 
down past Deerport in the little yellow boat. 
Sometimes young men did not take hints 
immediately. Sometimes they waited till 
something happened directly to them. 

At any rate, Andrest would now have 
something to think about besides courting 
around Sue Belle. More and more Clin- 
chell’s satisfaction increased as the day wore 
on, but the following morning he received a 
telephone message from Deerport. The 
sheriff wished to talk to him. 
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“ Hello, sheriff!” he greeted. 

“ Say, Mr. Clinchell, we got a man down 
here—feller there’s a good reward on, and 
he was brung in and the reward collected. 
He says he’s a friend of yours, and for me 
to tell you, and you'll help him out—” 

“ What’s his name?” 

“Rip Morlung—you know, the man that 
shot Foreman Crust into the Dorlat logging- 
camps—” 

“ Rip Morlung! Who come in with him?” 

“Why, that Lunmer Andrest—you know 
—the fellow that—” 

“TI know!” snapped Clinchell. 
does Rip want?” 

“ He lows he wants a lawyer.” 

“ All right—get him Hep Lester!” 

“ All right, sir. Course, if he’s a friend 
of yourn—” 

“T’ll be down before court,” Clinchell in- 
terrupted. “Thank you—good day!” 

Old Clinchell turned away from the tele- 
phone with a look of disgust on his face. 

“The fool! Course Andrest tracked him 
—and got five hundred reward!” 


IV 


Wen Lunmer Andrest took up the trail 
of the enemy who had wrecked his floating 
home, he followed it to the near side of a 
dry bayou that bordered the Clinchell plan- 
tation. There he saw where a barefoot boy 
had approached the flour track and departed 
again—a messenger. Then he found the 
tracks of old Clinchell himself. He knew 
those tracks, for he had often had occasion 
to observe them. 

The vandal’s trail led from Clinchell’s 
tracks down the dry bayou to a pool of wa- 
ter, in which the man had washed his boots, 
as the water and an adjacent gum log 
showed. Andrest searched around till he 
found the departing direction of the cleaned 
boots, but following the trail was much more 
difficult now. He finally lost the track in a 
cane-brake, and was obliged to leave it. 

He cut through the swamps to Si Hed 
Jesnie’s cabin, which stood at the entrance 
to an untouched bottom-land wilderness ex- 
tending over hundreds of square miles of 
gum, cypress, oak, and other. trees, cane- 
brakes, lotus lakes, and sunken lands. 

Jesnie was sitting on the steps of his split- 
board cabin, smoking his home-made pipe 
with a cane-root stem. He nodded gravely 
in reply to Andrest’s greeting. 


“ What 
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“ Jesnie,” Andrest began, “ you’ve always 
been a friend of mine.” 

“T suttinly have, suh!” 

“T’ve never refused you a favor, nor 
asked one from you. I’ve always done the 
best I knew for you and all my neighbors.” 

“You suttinly have, Lun!” 

“ Now I’ve a favor to ask—one that no- 
body ever need know about—but you 
needn’t to give it if you think it ’d hurt any 
friend of yours. When I went home to my 
shanty-boat this morning it was gone—the 
stakes pulled up. I followed down the river, 
and it was aground on Culler’s Shoals. When 
I went into it, everything was all tore up— 
flour and meal on the floor, and a pail of 
water throwed onto it. My seine-net was 
dragged into it. I had a can of canvas 
waterproofing, and it was spilled around. All 
my feathers and whittled tricks was mixed 
into the mess. I had a lot of shell tricks— 
you know those things out of clams—and 
they was all scattered around. Course I 
tracked back. I found where the scoundrel 
who done it jumped up the bank. I tracked 
him by the clods of flour and meal on his 
boots to Clinchell’s dry bayou. From there 
the man went to a pool and washed his boots 
off. I trailed him over yon side the Turkey 
Ridge cane-brake, but he lost himself there.” 

“I understand, suh, perfectly,” Jesnie 
nodded. 

“You know what I want to know?” 

“T expect I could guess some.” 

“ Well, will you tell me is anybody ’sides 
old Clinchell feeling mean toward me?” 

“Suppose you ask names?” Jesnie sug- 
gested. “I’m friendly to my neighbors.” 

“IT don’t remember but one man ever was 
provoked at me,” Andrest said, as if think- 
ing aloud. “It was last election. I argued 
with a man. A man’s a fool arguing about 
politics, without he’s political himself. I 
had quick words with Rip Morlung. Is Rip 
unfriendly?” 

“TI wouldn’t say he’s unfriendly,” Jesnie 
said slowly; “but, you see, in a business 
way—if he just didn’t care, up or down—” 

“Somebody might get him to do some- 
thing for money, even if he himself didn’t 
allow to be mean?” 

“Rip wouldn’t kill you ”—Jesnie shook 
his head—“ not right off by his own self. 
He isn’t that unfriendly. He just don’t 
care, I should say. Course old Clinchell’s 
mean—but he’s bonded!” 
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“ And he might get Rip to—” 

“He come here—I’m telling you!—he 
comé here to see me. I told him where he’d 
find Rip—” 

“ That’s what I wanted to know, Jesnie,” 
Andrest exclaimed. “I’m a lot obliged to 
you. I won’t forget. Good day, sir!” 

“Good day!” 

Andrest turned and struck away through 
the timber toward his cabin-boat. He 
dragged it up the shoals and moored it 
against the west bank of the Culler eddy, 
and began to clean out the mess the raider 
had made. He shoveled it into a pail, and 
then stirred out the flour and meal by re- 
peated filling with water. This salvaged the 
cartridges. It also salvaged the clam-shell 
tricks that he had gathered because they 
were pretty. He washed the faces of the 
grotesques that he had carved for amuse- 
ment out of hardwood knots and knuckle 
pieces. 

Before nightfall he had cleaned and 
mopped out the cabin. The weavings and 
plaitings which he had made from pretty 
feathers were all muddied with the meal and 
flour, but he tried to save them, too, washing 
them as best he could. If it had not been 
for the waterproofing he would have been 
able to clean up most of them; but, as it 
was, he had to put them aside for future 
care. 

hen he started to cook his supper he 
found that his salt was emptied out and 
spoiled. That fact added to the coid rage 
that filled him. He could not eat saltless 
squirrels that night, for he was not hungry 
enough. Instead of eating, he shouldered 
his short thirty-thirty rifle, put fifteen feet 
of trot-line into his hip-pocket, nicely coiled, 
and set forth into the brakes, wearing his 
bear-paw moccasins. 

Andrest knew the brakes, night or day. 
He could tell where he was by looking at 
the sky on a dark night. The shape of the 
tree-limbs against the clouds would show 
whether he was on high or low land. He 
knew which trees grew in the eternal muck 
and which on the ridges. Of course, if he 
found switch-cane or pole-cane, he knew he 
was on a ridge; and if he did not recognize 
the place, he knew from his previous course 
whereabout he was. 

The dark in the sunken lands had no ter- 
rors for him. He was so angry now that he 
could hardly lose his way if he tried. 
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He knew where he wanted to go. He went 
straight across the bottoms until he struck 
Netormine Lake. This was seven miles back 
from the St. Francis River. Following the 
shore of this tree-grown lake, he struck a 
cut-bank, which he climbed, and then he 
followed the edge of the cane-brake around. 

Stopping at last, he listened. Sure enough, 
there was music in the swamp! Some one 
was playing a fiddle. The sound was weird, 
like a ghost’s harping. Andrest did not mind 
that; he crept in the direction from which 
the music came, pushing noiselessly through 
the cane-brake, inch by inch, till at last he 
saw the reflection of a fire on the trunk of a 
big gum-tree ahead of him. 

There was a clearing in the cane-brake, 
an opening about forty feet across, under 
the big gum-tree. In this clearing was a 
little hutch, hardly eight feet square, built 
of split boards and poles. In front of the 
open side was a log fire flaring and smoking. 
Sitting on a log-end was a man, fiddling 
away for his own satisfaction and company. 

The man was Rip Morlung, fugitive from 
justice and swamp-angel. This was his 
“main home,” and he did not suppose that 
any one save himself knew where it was. 
If he had suspected that another man shared 
his secret, though that other man was count- 
ed his truest and safest friend, he would 
have fled on the instant and built himself 
another hut in some other brake. 

Just by accident Lunmer Andrest had 
stumbled upon the hiding-place, and he had 
told no one about it. The knowledge was 
of a kind that was none of his business un- 
til he was obliged to use it in self-defense. 
Then he was right glad that he had told no 
one, least of all Rip Morlung, what he knew. 

Andrest listened to the music for two 
hours, and between tunes he listened to Mor- 
lung talking to himself. Scouters often get 
into the habit of talking aloud to themselves 
back in the brakes. 

“T earned fifty easy thataway!” Morlung 
exclaimed. “I shore mussed up that little 
old shanty-boat—yes, I did! I bet Andrest 
"ll quit these yere swamps! Old Clinchell 
shore was glad he come to me! Impident 
little pup—sass me, will he? Course I’ve 
no mean feelings for Andrest, but he needed 
settin’ down, runnin’ around and meeting 
Sue Belle Clinchell. Course old Clinchell’s 
mad. Why wouldn’t he be? ‘Oh, come on 
now, my dicky-bird!’ ” 
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Morlung interrupted his soliloquy with a 
burst of violin music. He played a long, 
lively tune, “Come On Now, My Dicky- 
Bird,” and listened enraptured to his own 
music. 

Thus he played, and thus Andrest listened 
appreciatively. The hour grew late. Toward 
midnight the scouter put his violin tenderly 
into its case, worked a set of shells through 
the breech of his repeater, and carefully 
cleaned it, cleaned his two big revolvers, and 
counted his fifty silver dollars over and over 
again. 

“ Hue-e!” Morlung grinned aloud. “I 
shore earned fifty silver wheels easy to-day! 
It were easier ner holding up a commissary 
—yes, indeed! I'll jes’ put this away where 
I'll find it when I come back.” 

He walked to the foot of the big gum- 
tree and, lifting out a handful of sticks and 
chips and clods, pulled into view a stone 
jug. One by one he slipped the silver dol- 
lars into the jug, and as they fell Andrest 
heard them strike other coins. Morlung 
replaced the jug, covered it over, and packed 
it down. 

Having thus prepared for the night, he 
bit off a chunk of plug-tobacco, crawled 
back into the hut, hung his belt on a fork, 
and stretched out upon the bunk that he had 
constructed of poles and canvas. A minute 
or two later Andrest heard him snoring. 

The watcher settled himself where he sat 
and dozed into sleep. He was awakened by 
a turkey calling out in the swamp, and saw 
that dawn was at hand. 

Morlung slept late that morning. When 
at last he stepped out to stir up the coals 
of his log fire, he neglected to put on his 
belt with its revolver holsters. As he stooped 
to roll the log-ends around, Andrest called 
sharply: 

“ Hands up, Morlung!” 

Morlung’s two hands dropped to his waist 
as he straightened and turned to face the 
ambush; but his revolvers were not there. 
Facing the muzzle of the rifle, he had but 
two choices—one to surrender, the other to 
make a motion toward his hut, and die. 

The fugitive hesitated for only a moment, 
and then he surrendered. Andrest stepped 
into the little clearing. When he was at 
short range he told Morlung to turn and 
face the other way and put both hands be- 
hind him. This done, Andrest looped his 
piece of trot-line around his captive’s wrists 


and bound them fast. Then he tied the 
scouter’s elbows together with another set of 
loops. 

“ What you got ag’in’ me, Andrest ?” Mor- 
lung began, whining. “I’ve never been 
mean to you! You ain’ givin’ me up for the 
reward, are you? There’s fellers with lots 
bigger rewards on ’em than there is on me. 
I'd help get—” 

“You didn’t wash the tops of your boots 
clean, that’s why,” Andrest interrupted. 
“Look at that flour and corn-meal on the 


hang-down of your hip-boots! You didn’t 
wash them clean, that’s why!” 
“ Sho!” Morlung exclaimed. “ You—you 


don’t think I did anything, do you?” 

“ You tore my boat up,” Andrest declared 
grimly. “ You were paid ten dollars by old 
Clinchell first, and then you went back and 
he gave you forty dollars more. You hired 
out to tear my boat up; you did it. The 
damage you did amounts to pretty nearly as 
much as your reward will come to, and I’m 
going to—” 

“IT got some money!” Morlung pleaded. 
“ Don’ take me back! They’ll send me to 
the farm for twenty years—” 

“T don’t want your money. I’m takin’ 
you in for the reward, to pay me for having 
my boat tore up, and to get shet of such as 
you. After all I’ve been here, mindin’ my 
own business, you hire out to a rich old 
scoundrel to drive me out of this country! 
No, sir, Morlung, I don’t leave this country, 
but you do! Now march!” 

Andrest, while he talked, had found the 
few things that Morlung had stolen on ‘his 
raid, and with these in his pockets and 
game-bag he drove Morlung through the 
cane and out to the nearest trace. Two 
hours later they were at the shanty-boat. 
Andrest took the skiff and rowed down to 
Deerport, where he drove Morlung up the 
street to the court-house. 

Sheriff Ferris was there. 

“ Morning, sheriff!” Andrest greeted him. 

“ Morning, Andrest! Who you got this 
time?” 

“Rip Morlung. You’d know him, only he 
hasn’t shaved off his whiskers.” 

“ Well, that’s so, I declare! I expect you 
want the reward?” 

“Yes, sir. He didn’t mind his own busi- 
ness, so I went after the reward, sheriff.” 

“ How is that?” 

“He tore my shanty-boat up, cut it 
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loose, and let it drift down to Culler’s 
Shoals, more’n three miles from where I 
had it.” 

“IT don’t blame you, Andrest. There’s 
another man up there I’d like to get, too— 
Hen Fretnel.” 

“No, sir! Hen don’t trouble me and I 
don’t trouble him,” Andrest declared 
promptly. “This man hired out to do me 
a mischief, and no man can do that and not 
get the worst of it.” 

“T think that’s so, Andrest; that’s what 
I’ve been noticing lately. I'll write you the 
order for the reward.” 

Sheriff Ferris wrote an order on the Deer- 
port National Bank. Having taken the 
prisoner to the jail and locked him in, he 
accompanied Andrest to the bank and intro- 
duced him to the cashier. 

“ This is Mr. Andrest,” he said, “ the gen- 
tleman who just brought Rip Morlung in. 
I gave him an order for that reward.” 

“ Good!” replied the cashier, reaching for 
the money drawer. “I believe I’ve heard 
of you before, Mr. Andrest, haven’t I?” 

“ Heard of me?” Andrest asked, surprised 
that a banker could have heard of him. 

“ Why, yes—President Lesgar mentioned 
you. You brought us a good bit of busi- 
ness the other day!” 

“ Brought you business!” Andrest repeat- 
ed. “Why, I never was in here in my life 
before!” 

“ Perhaps not, but indirectly you helped 
the banking business a good deal. Do you 
want to take this money with you, or will 
you leave it here on deposit until you have 
a chance to invest it?” 

“T never had any money in a bank.” 
Andrest shook his head doubtfully. “I don’t 
know about it. Rich fellows have money in 
banks, but I—I didn’t know as poor men 
could.” 

““ Young man ”—the cashier threw up the 
brass gate over the desk—“ let me tell you 
something. When you have five hundred 
dollars, you can put it into any bank in the 
State.” 

“T thought—I ‘lowed a man would have 
to have a million dollars, or something like 
that!” Andrest exclaimed. “If five hun- 
dred would let me in, why, I could have 
come in a long while ago—I sure could!” 

“You have more than this? I tell you 
what you need, young man—it’s a course in 
finance! Can you read?” 
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“Oh, yes—right smart!” 

“ Well, you take this little folder and you 
read it. I just happened to hear the other 
day that you ship an average of eighteen 
dollars’ worth of fish a week—and you have 
initiative—that’s it!” 

“ Which?” Andrest asked. 

“You don’t wait for some one else to do 
what needs doing—that’s initiative. Now 
I'll deposit this in the bank for you, and 
give you a bank-book. When you've read 
that folder, you'll know something about 
money and investing and putting money to 
work for you. We'll help you. Do you 
realize that you can put that five hundred 
to work for you, and make it earn money 
while you’re sitting still?” 

“Money work?” Andrest 
“ Shucks!” 

“ That’s right! Every dollar of that mon- 
ey will earn six cents every year; that’s 
thirty dollars. If you had a thousand dol- 
lars, it would earn sixty. If you had two 
thousand dollars, it would earn more than 
two dollars a week.” 

“Sho!” Andrest exclaimed. 
read this piece of paper!” 

“ All right!” 

The cashier handed Andrest the bank- 
book, and the youth walked down the street 
to a lunch-room, where he ate a square meal. 
He returned to his cabin-boat and began to 
read the folder that told about making 
money work for a man. For years he had 
been reading newspapers, magazines, and 
books, but without understanding more than 
the stories. 

The little booklet began with a head-line: 


laughed. 


“Tl sure 


PUTTING MONEY OUT AT INTEREST. 


He learned that a poor man had a right 
to do that; and when he read the amounts 
of money necessary for embarking on this 
preserve of the wealthy and the great, he 
was surprised. 

“Why,” he laughed with surprise, “I 
could put a right smart of money out to 
work! Why, I bet I got more’n a hundred 
pounds of silver dollars in my jugs! Sho! 
I never knowed what I could do with it!” 

He read the entry in his bank-book that 
showed his deposit of five hundred dollars. 
It looked businesslike and important. He 
laughed with delight. He was just ready to 
learn about finance, and the cashier of the 
bank had caught him at the psychological 
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moment. He read the little folder, which 
told about saving money and putting it to 
work in mortgages, bonds, stocks, and trade. 
It was a very little primer of finance, but it 
was the first reader of a new education for 
Lunmer Andrest. 

When the sun set, and night fell quickly 
upon the bottoms, he did something he had 
never done before—he tacked heavy pieces 
of canvas over his shanty-boat windows so 
that no one could look in at him. He had 
never felt before that this was a necessary 
precaution. No one would ever want to 
harm him, he had thought; but conditions 
had changed now. He had a desperate en- 
emy, a man who was under bonds to keep 
the peace, but who would not hesitate to 
hire whom he could to menace or harm a 
victim of his wrath. 

Pinning up those curtains before he lit his 
lamp made Andrest wince. 

“I’m peaceable!” he exclaimed. “I never 
harmed any man! Why couldn’t they leave 
me alone? Haven’t I the right to talk to 
Sue Belle if she'll let me? I bet I have, if 
I shoot that old scoundrel!” 

He put away his bank-book and picked 
up the pail into which he had poured the 
concentrates of his salvage from the mess 
on the floor. He sorted out more of the 
pretty little clam-shell tricks and cartridges. 
He put the cartridges into tin baking- 
powder boxes, and the shell tricks he rolled 
on the table, setting them down in circles 
and squares and fanciful figures. 

Some of the shell tricks were pink, some 
white, some lilac—there were quarts of them 
of a hundred different shapes. He had doz- 
ens that looked like little round posies. He 
had a pound or so that were shaped like the 
teeth of dogs, cats, and other animals—some 
bright white, and some dull and dark. 

He had often amused himself with these 
teeth, making grinning skulls out of them, 
some with almost black fangs, and some 
with gleaming white grins. Having tired of 
one picture, he would draw another one with 
the varied shapes and colors. 

Thus he had passed many of his evenings. 
Sometimes he would spend a good deal of 
time thinking—thinking hard. He was in a 
swamp-land wilderness. His back track led 
to a dim and fantastic memory of great 
cities where he had been hungry and un- 
happy, skulking like a street cat, keeping 
out of sight of people for fear of a kick or 
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a slap. Down here in the swampland he 
was a@ man among men. He never was 
hungry. 

People had nearly always left him alone; 
but now he felt their menace. The threat 
surrounded him with a blankness which his 
mind could not penetrate. He felt as if the 
swamp woods contained jeopardies of attack 
and hurt. Having felt that menace, he 
realized his own weakness. 

There he had been burying his silver dol- 
lars, when he might have put them out to 
work for him! That idea of having money 
work was a rift in the Dark Bend gloom of 
ignorance that surrounded him. 

Through all the visions of his imagination 
there threaded one steady, unchanged figure 
—that of Sue Belle Clinchell. 

“ She’s friendly!” he told himself. “If it 
wasn’t for her I’d light out, but she’s 
friendly! I ‘low I'll get to see her again 
right soon!” 

V 


Otp Durm Clinchell swallowed hard when 
he considered the fact that had been im- 
parted to him over the telephone. Lunmer 
Andrest had calmly put his hired desperado 
and bushwhacker in jail, and had pocketed 
a big reward for doing so! It sounded un- 
believable, and if he had not recognized 
Sheriff Ferris’s voice Clinchell would have 
had his doubts. 

Instead of taking the emphatic hint to 
leave, the shanty-boater was hanging on. It 
was bad enough to have to take notice of a 
poor white river-rat, but to have the river- 
rat actually resist the mandate of a man 
who picked a thousand acres of cotton and 
who sold timber rights from a thousand 
acres every year—that was intolerable! 

Clinchell saw now that he must use some- 
thing besides force. He couldn’t kill Lunmer 
Andrest, and he couldn’t hire a man, off 
hand, to run him out of the country. Some 
other method must be adopted. 

He gave the subject hours of thought be- 
tween the common tasks which fell upon his 
hands in consequence of his lack of book- 
keepers and clerical helpers. He had to 
reckon up the work of his pickers, the out- 
put of his gin, the cut of his sawmill, and a 
dozen other things, balancing his own little 
red book from the reports of his mill fore- 
man, gin boss, and overseer. 

His own record did not always tally with 
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the freight receipts handed to him by his 
agent at the junction of his tap-line with 
the main railroad. Sometimes he had fifty 
thousand feet more lumber than he had 
counted on, and sometimes he fell short a 
few bales of cotton. 

But the annual balance was in his favor, 
and his income was so large that he found 
a good deal of difficulty in knowing where 
to place it all. Usually he bought bonds or 
mortgages, or added to his holdings of land. 
He owned several outlying plantations, some 
back on the hills, where they raised corn and 
fruit, and some down the river, near Hel- 
ena. He had purchased some lands away out 
West, too, but he didn’t know very much 
about them, except that he guessed they 
weren't of much account. For ready money 
he depended on two banks of which he was 
president; but he didn’t know much about 
banking, and was satisfied to know that his 
check would be honored, despite its rather 
uncertain penmanship. 

Old Clinchell found many things to attend 
to, but now, between his tasks, he gave his 
spare time over to Lunmer Andrest. The 
more he thought about the shanty-boater, 
the angrier grew his thoughts and the calm- 
er his expression. Time for explosive out- 
bursts had gone by when a young scoungrel 
like Andrest outwitted him and put him un- 
der peace bonds, and then tedk in a friendly 
bushwhacker and obtained the reward! 

Having ridden his favorite mule out to the 
sawmill and seen a particularly fine white- 
oak log sawed, he turned across to the 
cotton-gin and measured the lint to see 
whether it was running as long as the stand- 
ard. He stopped at the tap-line road ware- 
house and sent a darky to the roof to patch 
it, because a rain would leak through into 
the sixty or seventy bales of cotton that 
were waiting to be shipped. On his way 
home, he stopped to give a sick mule colt 
some physic. 

When he arrived at the horse-block, and 
a hostler took the mule he rode, he asked: 

“ Where’s Sue Belle, Timber?” 

“Ah don’ know, suh!” 

“She gone away?” 

“Yas, suh—onto that black man mule; 
an’ sho, that mule was a kickin’ snorts— 


yas, suh!” 

“ Down or up?” 

“Down, suh—down the St. Francis 
Trace.” 


ll 
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Clinchell growled and climbed the mound 
to his mansion. He went up into the cupola 
on top and took a pair of binoculars from 
their case. Throwing down the windows all 
around, he looked down the St. Francis Trace 
toward the edge of the plantation-field. No 
one was in sight in that direction; the cot- 
ton-pickers, west of the mansion, were work- 
ing steadily, and through his glasses he 
could see the overseer watching the weigh- 
ing of bags of plucked cotton. 

From the cupola Clinchell could see into 
every part of the great clearing in the 
swamp. He could see, with the glasses, into 
the woods on the lower lands surrounding 
the plantation. Over the tops of the trees, 
in four or five directions, he could see films 
of smoke, indicating where cabins were lo- 
cated out in the wooded swamp. The big, 
black cloud of smoke over the sawmill gave 
reason for the scream of the saws as they 
bit into the logs. 

Looking from point to point, he turned 
his glasses again to the St. Francis Trace 
and searched the woods there. Sue Belle 
always rode around as she pleased. Her fa- 
ther told himself now that she had gone 
down to Furlent’s, five or six miles away, to 
talk to the Furlent girls, or to the Widow 
Mendin’s. That was what he wished to be- 
lieve. What he did not wish to believe was 
that she had ridden down to strike across to 
the St. Francis River, where Andrest had 
moored his shanty-boat. 

Clinchell knew what had happened to 
Andrest’s boat. Morlung had reported it, 
and the sheriff had told of Andrest’s ven- 
geance on the marauder. The shanty-boater 
never would have taken Morlung in for the 
reward alone; something had gone wrong 
somewhere, and now Morlung was in jail, 
and there was no telling how much he had 
told of Clinchell’s part in the affair. If he 
had talked too much— 

The old planter whistled under his breath. 
People were apt to talk too much sometimes. 
Old Clinchell’s early life had been mile- 
stoned, so to speak, by injudicious conver- 
sations, his own and other people’s. If Mor- 
lung had been fooled and bulldozed into 
telling too.much, there was no telling what 
the law of the case would be. It might in- 
volve the fifty-thousand-dollar bond, to 
make up for any damages done to the feel- 
ings and property of Lunmer Andrest, if the 
young man pressed the point. 
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“ He’d ought to be satisfied with the re- 
ward!” Clinchell reflected, but he knew that 
people were very seldom satisfied with what 
they had in hand. 

Thus his mind ran from pillar to post, 
while he turned in his big swivel-chair to 
watch the fields, the woods, and the birds 
circling above the woods. This was his 
favorite resting-place. Here he did most of 
his pencil figuring, while he had the very 
acres under his eye. 

He carried in his pocket a great blue- 
print of the Dark Bend swamps, with all 
the township section and other land lines 
marked out, his own tracts surrounded by 
red ink. It was a large map, and there 
were dozens of parcels of land outlined in 
red ink. He knew the contents of every 
tract, and could describe the crop or the 
kind of timber on every one. Nothing es- 
caped his eye, and very little ever slipped 
his memory as regards his property. 

He hated young white men, for there was 
a great dread in his heart lest one of them 
might take Sue Belle from the mansion and 
out of his own life. He was determined that 
such a thing should never happen, consoling 
his conscience by the reflection that after he 
was dead she would have lots of money and 
plenty of time for getting married. 

He believed heartily in the new-fangled 
idea that girls should not marry young. Sue 
Belle was only going on twenty. She ought 
not to gallivant around with young men. 
Any scoundrel that seemed really dangerous, 
before she was ten or fifteen years older— 
old Clinchell gritted his teeth and reached 
for his binoculars, to glance again at the 
place where the road entered the woods. 

A flicker, a glimmer of black away deep 
among the big gum-tree trunks, warned him 
that some one was approaching with a black 
animal, and a little later he saw the animal. 
It was the black man mule which Sue Belle 
favored as a saddle-horse. The mule was 
trailing along behind two people on foot, 
looking first at one and then at the other, 
turning his wise head from side to side and 
waving his ears. 

One of the persons was Sue Belle and the 
other was a man. Adjusting the focus of 
the glasses, old Clinchell glared at the two. 

They stopped in the edge of the timber 
and talked to each other. The mule leaned 
up against a gum-tree and rested his head 
on the man’s shoulder, which indicated a 
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degree of familiarity maddening for Clin- 
chell to behold. At intervals the man held 
something up for the mule to eat, and that 
accounted for the mule not kicking the man 
through an acre of landscape. 

With shortening breath Clinchell watched 
the tryst. After nearly half an hour he saw 
Sue Belle put her arm around the man’s 
neck and—but the glasses shook so that he 
couldn’t see straight. When he had them 
braced against the side of the cupola, and 
steady again, the girl was riding across the 
open cotton-field on the roadway and the 
man had vanished from view. 

That man, old Clinchell knew in his heart, 
was Lunmer Andrest, although he could not 
identify him with certainty, even with 
glasses, at that distance. He was so angry 
that he choked. 

“Sue Belle with her arm around a man’s 
neck!” he gasped. “ Ain’t she no more self- 
respect than that? I’ve been too easy with 
that gal!” 

Then his anger turned upon Andrest. 

“TI got to git shet of that man! Peace 
bond or no peace bond, I’m going to send 
him away! What he wants is my money— 
but for that he wouldn’t care none about 
that girl. Course he wouldn’t. I’m a fool 
I didn’t think of that before. Probably he'll 
be glad to go for a thousand dollars. If I'd 
only thought before he got that Morlung 
reward, likely he’d ’a’ gone for five hundred, 
or two hundred. I expect five hundred 
looked the size of a bale of cotton when he 
set eyes onto it. Sho! Course he'll take 
money!” 

The anxious father had drawn down out 
of sight in the cupola, so that his daughter 
would not suspect that he had seen her. He 
retreated to the corner room, where he kept 
his ready money and business papers in a 
safe, and enough books to give it the name 
of library, or private office, according to his 
notion. There he sat in a big leather chair, 
with his feet on the table and his coat on 
the floor, his hat on the open door, when his 
daughter ran bounding into the room. 

“ Hello, daddy!” she cried, throwing her 
arms around him and kissing him. “ Now 
what have you on your mind? You going 
to shoot a sick mule with a broken leg, or 
did somebody lose a bale of cotton in a 
mud-hole, or what is it?” 

“Nothing on my mind!” he ejaculated. 
“T’m all right—feeling fine!” 
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He laughed and threw his pipe upon a 
platter which served as a tobacco-tray. The 
platter had a picture of New Orleans on it, 
and an old French inscription, which indi- 
cated that it was part of the dinner-set of a 
governor-general of Louisiana, and it was 
worth a thousand dollars; but no one in the 
St. Francis swamps knew its value. A bowl 
from the same set was used to feed two pet 
spaniels out by the house kennel, and the 
teapot, with its nose broken off, was out in 
the chicken-coop. 

Sue Belle asked her father what he wanted 
for supper. 

“ Why—let’s see—let’s have some fried 
ham and eggs,” he suggested. 

“Pshaw!” she exclaimed. “Ham and 
eggs! Is that all you can think of? I tell 
you—we'll have some fricasseed chicken and 
creamed potatoes.” 

The father sighed. He was always asking 
for ham and eggs, but he generally got some 
fancy stuff “all chewed up beforehand,” as 
he said. 

Sue Belle bounded away again. When 

she was out of hearing he opened the safe 
and drew out a cash-box containing bills in 
thick bricks. The bundles were wrapped 
around the middle with a narrow ribbon of 
paper, marked with figures, and at each end 
was a rubber band. 
*Old Clinchell meditated over the money 
for some time. He grinned sardonically as 
he made up a thousand dollars in bills and 
another thousand in gold, taking fifty twen- 
ty-dollar gold pieces from a drawer of the 
safe. 

“ Take a shanty-boater,” he nodded com- 
placently, “and he’ll just naturally do any- 
thing in Gawd’s world for money! [I'll sure 
make it an object for that Andrest to get his 
hull caboodle out of this part of the country. 
I might ’a’ knowed I couldn’t drive him out. 
They live on bullets and getting shot up and 
kicked around!” 

Clinchell put the two thousand dollars into 
his pocket and replaced the rest of his cash 
in the safe, which he closed and locked. He 
went down to the horse-block and shouted: 

“Hey, Timber! Bring me my mule!” 

A minute later Timber swung around the 
corner of the fence, leading a saddled mule 
on the run. The animal stopped at the 
horse-block, and Clinchell mounted with an 
agile spring. 

“ Git ap!” he called, and the mule started. 
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“ Daddy! “Daddy!” a shrill cry hailed 
him. “Where are you going? It’s half 
after five, and supper’s almost ready. Come 
back!” 

Clinchell stopped the mule and stared up 
at the dining-room porch. There Sue Belle 
emerged from the screens and waved her 
hands at him, beckoning him to return. She 
ran down to the fence, treading recklessly 
through the flower-beds. 

“Tt’s time for supper!” she repeated. 
“You can’t go away now! I don’t want to 
eat supper alone!” 

“Of course not,” he mumbled, looking 
thoughtfully at his watch. “I declare I 
didn’t know it was so late—why didn’t you 
tell me, Timber? MHyar, take this mule 
back, you!” 

He swung down from the saddle, and Tim- 
ber led the mule around to the stable mound, 
while Clinchell accompanied his daughter 
back into the house. She led him to the 
kitchen, where she made him wash his face 
and soap his hands, he protesting all the 
time like a sulky boy. She tied his cravat 
and combed his hair and goatee. 

“There!” she declared at last. 
really are nice-looking, daddy!” 

“ We're going to have music to-night,” she 
told him at the table. “I told the boys to 
come around and play by the front veranda. 
There’s an itinerant over in the quarters 
with an accordion, and he plays beautifully.” 

“Play! Why don’t he pick cotton and 
earn an honest living?” Clinchell demanded. 
“Those tramp players fill the hands’ heads 
with fool notions.” 

“ And teach the plantation players all the 
new songs and pieces! I just love to hear 
new music! They’re coming, and I want 
you to hear them!” 

The old planter suffered himself to be led 
around to the front veranda, where the plan- 
tation musicians and the wandering accor- 
dion-player sat under the little pavilion roof, 
out of the dew, and played and sang for 
two hours. Sue Belle gave them a handful 
of silver, and the little concert broke up. 

Clinchell retired to his library-office and 
sat scowling at the floor. He was sorry for 
the delay in getting Andrest out of the coun- 
try. He wondered how it happened that he 
had not thought to buy the scoundrel’s de- 
parture before. 

In the morning, immediately after break- 
fast, he rode down the trace on his way to 
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carry out his new plan. He left the road 
and crossed to the St. Francis, where the 
river man’s shanty-boat had been moored. 

Not till he arrived at the Dark Bend eddy 
did he remember that the boat had been cut 
loose and sent drifting down the river. Now 
he rode down the bank, winding in and out 
in the underbrush and among the trees. 
Three miles down-stream he found the yel- 
low boat moored to the bank of the eddy 
above Culler’s Shoals. 

He hailed, but no one answered him. The 
skiff was tied to the boat’s stern, but the 
sassafras canoe was missing. Clinchell 
looked around with an appraising eye. On 
the bow deck of the shanty-boat were sev- 
eral broken-topped demijohns, with narrow 
slits, two inches long and less than a quarter 
of an inch wide, chipped in their sides. On 
the deck were some small wooden wedges. 

The broken jugs stirred Clinchell’s curi- 
osity, and he dismounted from his mule to 
investigate. Putting them to his nose, he 
found that two demijohns smelled of the 
earth, one of stale molasses, and one of old 
vinegar. He tried to look into them, and 
succeeded in getting the light right for one. 
On the bottom he saw a number of round 
impressions. 

He smashed the jug to see better, and 
there in the old molasses was a silver dollar. 
He pried it out and looked at it. The im- 
pressions in the bottom were unmistakable. 
The wooden wedges had evidently been 
corks for the chipped apertures. 

“That scoundrel has saved up money,” 
Clinchell told himself. “ He’s dug it up and 
run. He knowed he hadn’t better stay 
around here with me after him, you bet! 
He’s took to his heels—he didn’t dast to 
stay even to sell his shanty-boat or skiff. 
He must have had right smart of money, too 
—all those jugs full, or ‘most full. Well, it 
saved me a thousand, his going between 
days thataway—hue-e!” 

Chuckling and nodding with satisfaction, 
Clinchell drove across to the river trace and 
returned to the plantation. His satisfaction 
made him beam with delight, and he handed 
Timber, the hostler, a silver dollar which 
was all stuck over with lint, tobacco-dust, 
and match-sticks from the planter’s coat- 
pocket. 

“ Here’s a dirty shanty-boat dollar,” Clin- 
chell said. “ Wash it, and it ‘ll be good for 
something at the commissary!” 
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Timber grinned from ear to ear. 

The old planter’s satisfaction lasted till 
the following morning. Then Sheriff Ferris 
and one of his deputies stopped on their 
way up to the railroad, where they were to 
take the train to Mendova, to take charge 
of a man who had been “ rewarded” from 
Deerport. 

“TI see Andrest’s looking some into busi- 
ness,” Ferris said in the course of the gos- 
siping. 

“ What—looking into business?” Clinchell 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir, he sure is. He come to town 
yesterday with more’n a hundred pounds of 
silver dollars and halves. He had just about 
all he could stagger under, they were so 
heavy. He took ’em to the bank and de- 
posited em. Kind o’ got the habit of de- 
positing his money when he left the 
Morlung reward into it.” 

“Sho! A hundred pounds of silver dol- 
lars! Why, that’s near to two thousand of 
‘em, isn’t it?” 

“Up to that, I expect. I didn’t get to 
hear how much he deposited. Seems like he 
was plumb ignorant about banks, but they 
told him about interest, and investing, and 
money working, and he’s enthusiastic.” 

“He—he come back up this way?” Clin- 
chell managed to ask. 

“Yes, sir; he ‘lowed he’d haul his fish- 
nets same as usual to-day.” 

Clinchell made no comment. The sheriff 
asked about the cotton pick and then drove 
on. The planter retired to the cupola on his 
mansion, and sat there a long time without 
once looking through the binoculars. 

“If I could bust that bank!” he mut- 
tered. “If only I could smash that pester- 
ing old bank—where’d he be? But I expect 
I'd better buy him!” 

VI 

THERE grew in Andrest’s mind a vision 
which, through all its changes, urged him to 
think of money and what to do with it. He 
had nearly two thousand dollars, his savings 
from years of fishing and trapping. What 
to do with the money had never troubled 
him tili he learned that “money buried in 
the ground does not work or increase, but 
money put into stocks, bonds, mortgages, or 
notes does work, and increases night and 
day.” 

His own money was buried in the ground, 











but it should remain so no longer. He 
went up the river in his skiff, dug out 
the hidden demijohns, and brought them 
down to his shanty-boat. The following 
morning he paddled down the river to Deer- 
port in his canoe with the money in stout 
bags, and packed them up to the bank. 

Urgone, the cashier, welcomed the deposit 
with a broad smile of satisfaction. He took 
Andrest into the cage, and they counted the 
silver dollar by dollar. Some of it was black, 
some tarnished with dirt, and some bright 
and new. The total was eighteen hundred 
and seventeen dollars and fifty cents. That 
amount was written into the new bank-book 
under the original entry of five hundred 
dollars. 

“You’ve made a fine start for a young 
man,” the cashier told Lunmer. “ Now 
what you will want to do is to invest it— 
not all of it, but a good part of it, say two 
thousand dollars. That will leave you more 
than three hundred in the bank.” . 

Urgone gave Andrest a handful of cir- 
culars and documents relating to money, in- 
vestments, and markets where stocks and 
bonds are sold. It was interesting to the 
cashier to see the sudden enlightenment of 
the money-hoarder. He wondered how 
many thousand dollars were buried back in 
the swamps. He knew that there were cot- 
ton-plantations whose profits were changed 
into gold and then buried, sunk in the bot- 
toms, no one knew where—and some of it 
never would be recovered. 

“Tf you put out two thousand dollars at 
six per cent,” the cashier explained, “ you'll 
have a return of one hundred and twenty 
dollars a year, just as I told you— more 
than two dollars a week. You read those 
papers, and when you come back I'll talk it 
over with you.” 

“Yes, sir, I'll do it,” the river youth as- 
sented. “I'll come back. You see, I knew 
there was something like this; but I never 
had any education, excepting what I’ve read 
and listened around. A man has to have 
education to know about money working—” 

“ There are men who have never learned 
to read or write who know how to make 
money work,” the cashier interrupted. 


“There are all kinds of education, and 
money education is one of them. There’s 
not much to it if you just get down to the 
principles; but some don’t seem ever to 
learn. 


There are rich men that don’t know 
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anything but trading mules. You never 
know when you are going to find some little 
thing that ‘ll make you rich.” 

“T’m obliged to you, sir,” Andrest ex- 
claimed earnestly. “I sure want to know 
about money. Course, a hundred dollars 
can work same as a thousand dollars or a 
million—just as a little man can work same 
as a big one, only not so much.” ; 

“ But some little men work ten times as 
much as some big ones,” the cashier remind- 
ed him. 

“Yes, sir! I'll think about that, too.” 

On his way up to the shanty-boat Andrest 
stopped at intervals to read the papers and 
pamphlets that Urgone had given him. He 
could understand some of the things they 
said, but others he could not make out at 
all. He read them over and over again, and 
after he arrived at his shanty-boat he 
studied them, pencil and paper in hand, try- 
ing to grasp the science of the figures. 

He had been groping for years, trying to 
“ well-fix” himself. He had long had a 
vague ambition to rise above poverty, but 
he was surprised to find that a real, live, 
genuine banker took an interest in him and 
was willing to show him how to make his 
fish and fur money work like a rich cotton- 
planter’s or a millionaire lumberman’s. 

He forgot his dinner till late. After din- 
ner he took his meat rifle and started off 
through the woods, thinking to kill some- 
thing for supper. He crossed to the St. 
Francis Trace, seeing little game and shoot- 
ing none. 

When he looked at the tracks in the trace, 
he saw where a mule had trotted down. He 
knew that mule by a nub on one of the 
shoes. Forthwith he followed the tracks, 
and, sure enough, he met Sue Belle Clinchell 
returning up the trail. 

She jumped down from the mule, and 
they walked along together. 

“ Daddy’s awful mad at you,” she told 
him; “but you don’t care, do you? You 
won’t be mean about it? You don’t know 
how good old daddy is when he is good!” 

“T never harmed him, or ‘lowed to,” An- 
drest told her. “I’m just a shanty-boater, 
and I know it. First he tries to layway me, 
and then he hires a man to tear up my boat. 
Now I don’t know what he’ll do!” 

“He won’t do anything,” Sue Belle de- 
clared confidently. “I won’t let him! You 
see, he’s ’fraid of you—” 
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“ Afraid of me?” Andrest gasped. 
She looked at him from immeasurable 
heights of feminine wisdom. 
“ Didn’t you know it?” 


“He ‘lowed I’d_ shoot him? He 
thought—” 
“ Worse’n that!” 


She taunted his ignorance, but she would 
not tell him what worse could happen to 
Daddy Clinchell than being shot from the 
brush. A slow flush mounted to his cheeks 
when he realized what she meant; and then 
she blushed and laughed uneasily. 

“T never ‘lowed to harm anybody, and I 
aim always to mind my own business,” he 
declared slowly. “Course I’m_ ignorant, 
and I’m—I’m kind of poor, but I’m not 
shiftless, if I do live in a shanty-boat. I 
got my way to make in this mean old world, 
and I’m doing it best way I know how. No 
man has a right to say I harmed him. No 
man has a right to set along the river, lay- 
waying me. No man has a right to hire 
somebody for fifty dollars to tear my boat 
up. I could ’a’ killed Rip Morlung for 
what he done, but I didn’t. I could have 
took his money to pay for the damage he 
done, but I didn’t. I know right where he 
buried his money, but I'll never touch it!” 

“ Lots and lots of people buries their mon- 
ey,” she mused. “ Daddy told me he used 
to, but now he buys land, or puts it out to 
interest on mortgages, or thataway.” 

“He used to bury his money?” Andrest 
exclaimed. 

“He sure did! He told me once that he 
had ‘most ten thousand dollars in gold and 
silver buried around before he got to put- 
ting it to work for him.” 

“A rich old planter buried his money?” 
Andrest repeated wonderingly. 

“Tt was when he was a young man,” she 
explained. “He'd cleared off a quarter- 
section right here and sold the logs—he sold 
a lot of them, and he buried the money. 
Then he learned about interest money, and 
he began to make money work for him.” 

“ He wasn’t always rich—wasn’t always a 
rich old planter?” Andrest asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Why, no! The idea! He just came 
back in here poor as anybody.” 

Andrest grasped the amazing information 
in silence. It had never occurred to him 
that people could change their status. He 
had never observed that people grew older 
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and wealthier or poorer, or fared better or 
worse. He was a young man! 

“Then what does he treat me thataway 
for?” he demanded with sudden anger. “ If 
he was poor once, what makes him call me 
shiftless, and what makes him hound me 
around?” 

They had arrived at the edge of the plan- 
tation clearing. She impulsively put her 
arm around his neck. This anger between 
her father and the young man hurt her feel- 
ings. She was afraid, too, of the conse- 
quences to which it might lead, having gone 
so far. 

“Don’t you be angry with him!” she cried. 
“Tt ‘ll all be all right some day, you'll see, 


and we'll all be good friends. It’s just he 
don’t know you. Daddy’s a good old man, 
and don’t you go being mean! Promise me 


you won’t be mean, Lun!” 

“ Course I won’t,” he promised. 

Sue Belle mounted the mule, to ride 
across the open to the plantation. Andrest 
returned into the big timber and headed for 
home again. On the way he stumbled upon 
a flock of wild turkeys, from which he shot 
down a young gobbler. 

It was early when he arrived at the boat, 
and after dressing out the bird, ready to fry 
for supper, he paddled up the river in his 
canoe, trying to think his way through the 
maze that confronted him. 

A mile up-stream he turned into Deer 
Hoof River, a shallow little spring creek 
which boiled up out of the white sands of 
a lake six or eight miles back in the Dark 
Bend swamps. Few people ventured up into 
this creek. Its course was tortuous, and the 
surrounding brakes were thick and dark and 
threatening. No one knew how many fugi- 
tives from justice lived there. Some of them 
were outlaws who had fled from charges of 
murder. 

Nevertheless, the little creek was a favor- 
ite with Andrest. He paddled up-stream 
and then drifted in the shallow current. As 
he drifted, he picked up strange and mis- 
shapen shells from the sandy bottom. The 
clams were cripples, some of them white 
and some tinted with dark browns and 
greens. Here Andrest gathered the pretty 
little tricks which he liked so well—pieces 
of shell shaped like bullets and teeth and 
flower-buds and apples, and countless other 
known and unknown things. 

He found a shell that would weigh nearly 
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two pounds, all crumpled up around the 
lips, and with hummocks and pits and holes 
in the body. He opened it with difficulty, 
using the blade of his knife, and slicing the 
stout pillars of muscle that bound the lobes 
of the shell together. He knew from expe- 
rience that a shell so badly shaped as that 
was likely to have pretty tricks in it. 

He was not surprised to find two of them, 
one at each pillar of muscle. They were the 
color of bright new gold, and they were 
shaped like pears. 

“ Sho, they’re pretty tricks!” Andrest ex- 
claimed. “Glad I come up here to-night!” 

They were larger than the ends of his lit- 
tle fingers—larger than musket-balls—and 
they shone in the light of the westering sun. 
He laughed with glee as he looked at them. 
Never had he seen anything more beautiful. 

“T’ve seen ’em all colors, ’most, but never 
bright gold!” He shook his head. “Seems 
funny they grow all slicked up thataway, 
without any polishing or scraping!” 

For fear something would scratch them, 
he wrapped them up in his handkerchief and 
put them away in his pocket. He examined 
the strange shell, but there were no other 
loose shapes in it. Its whole inside was the 
color of gold, and he decided to take it 
home to the boat with him. He thought it 
would make a pretty salt-and-pepper dish. 

The sun going down warned him that 
night would soon be at hand, so he paddled 
out of the little creek and down to his 
shanty-boat. As he cooked and ate his 
supper, his mind reverted to the money he 
had put into the bank. Old Clinchell had 
buried money when he was a young man, 
and he wasn’t any better in those days than 
Andrest himself! 

He had not ventured to think very much 
about Sue Belle. She was quality people; 
her father was a rich old planter; a great 
gulf existed between her kind and a shanty- 
boater. Yet Andrest had stubbornly refused 
to give up his acquaintance with her, no 
matter how angry her father might be. Dan- 
ger and attacks did not alter his mind. 

He knew now that old Clinchell not only 
hated him; but feared him. The planter 
was afraid that his daughter might run away 
with a shanty-boater, just as lots of girls 
ran away with men in the stories and the 
newspapers. She might be stolen away from 
her rich old father by a trifling river man! 

“ Sho, I’d like to steal that girl!” Andrest 
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exclaimed to himself. “I sure would—I bet 
I'll see about that—but shucks, she wouldn’t 
go with me. She’s a fine, pretty girl, 
though!” 

He stopped eating, to consider the amaz- 
ing possibilities that were occurring to him. 
Poor shanty-boater, fisherman, trapper, no- 
*count river-rat—and yet, perhaps, he might 
“dast to think seriously” about the daugh- 
ter of a rich old planter who once was poor 
himself and used to bury his money! 

“Qld Clinchell seems to think so, any- 
how,” Andrest grinned. “He sure is wor- 
ried about something, and I bet that’s it! 
She’s real friendly acting—she put her arm 
around my neck, begging me not to harm 
her poor old daddy! Lawzee!” 

Andrest blinked as he recalled that plead- 
ing caress. He could feel it yet. He forgot 
his supper thinking about it. 

He had been trained by years of habit to 
see only the vast difference between a river- 
rat living in a shanty-boat and the quality 
folks living on great plantations. The plan- 
tation folks could do almost anything, but 
a shanty-boater should never presume on 
that account. 

Now the shanty-boater began to presume. 
He had money ready to go to work for him; 
he knew a plantation girl who went out of 
her way to be friendly—and her old daddy 
had been common folks years ago, burying 
money in the ground, just like other igno- 
rant people! 

The fried turkey was cold when Andrest 
ate the last of his supper. When he had 
finished, he cleared up the dishes and put 
everything away. He took out the papers 
the banker had given him to read and pored 
over them again. When his eyes began to 
hurt with the unwonted effort, he turned to 
the two pretty gold tricks which he had 
found up Deer Hoof River. 

Resting on the table, they were beautiful. 
They reflected the lamplight, and seemed 
to shine with a glow of their own. He 
studied them and admired them with all his 
heart. He hardly dared touch them with 
his fingers, because his fingers were rough 
and might mar their polished beauty. 

“They’re plumb lovely!” he said. “I 
‘low they’re pretty enough to give to Sue 
Belle; and I will, the next time I get to see 
her!” 

He had carried her messes of squirrels and 
turkeys and other game. He had showed 
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her wild birds, and they had picked posies 
out in the swamps—that was just natural. 
She had brought him cakes and candy which 
she Rad made, or which the old kitchen 
mammy” had: made; but he had never 
thought to give her anything like these little 
golden pears. 

They would at least serve as a beginning. 
He would watch her expression, and see 
whether she liked them because he had given 
them to her. If she did, his instinct told 
him, then she would like other things more 
worthy, but perhaps no more beautiful in 
his estimation. 

But could a plantation girl like her really 
be interested in a shanty-boater? It was im- 
possible, he feared; and yet her father had 
been like Andrest in his younger days! 

So he argued with himself, now hopeful, 
now doubting, until he: fell asleep. 

He was awakened by a hail from the 
stream-side. When he peered out he saw 
that it was morning, and that old Durm 
Clinchell was sitting on a saddle-mule at 
the top of the bank. The old man had no 
firearm in his hands, and he did not seem 
to have his belt on, either. 

Andrest strapped on his own belt and 
went outside to greet his early visitor. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Clinchell!” he greet- 
ed. “Won’t you come down and set up by 
the stove?” 

“Ves, sir; Andrest, I sure will,” the 
planter accepted. “I come down here to 
talk over a little matter of business. I’m 
friendly; I just want to see’f we can’t come 
to some agreement.” 

“ All right, sir!” Andrest assented. “I’m 
sure I have no hard feelings, and I don’t 
want trouble with any man in the world.” 

The old man tied the mule to a branch 
and climbed down the clay bank to the 
sand-bar level. He stepped aboard the 
shanty-boat and walked in to sit by the 
stove, in which Andrest had cedar kindlings 
burning hot under hardwood in a minute. 
He put on the coffee-pot and sat down op- 
posite the visitor. 

“Yes, sir?” he said interrogatively. 

“T understand you have a lot of ambi- 
tion,” Clinchell began. “ You’ve saved up a 
little money, and you put it into the bank, 
‘long of that reward money. I know, be- 
cause I’m into banks myself, and we ex- 
change information about clients. Now, I’m 
a man of few words. I don’t beat around 
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the bush none. I'll give you five thousand 
dollars if you’ll take your sbanty-boat and 
all your traps and things and drop out of 
St. Francis River, and agree never to come 
back into the Dark Bend swamps, again. 
What do you say to that?” 

Andrest looked up from the floor in aston- 
ishment. The old man was glaring at him 
grimly, but he returned the glare with un- 
flinching eyes. 

For a full minute the two stared at each 
other, the old man’s glance turning from 
Andrest’s lips to his nose, from eye to tem- 
ple, and from ears to hair. Something in the 
steady, unwavering gaze of the young man 
did not permit Clinchell to meet it squarely. 

“Well?” the old planter asked impa- 
tiently. 

“T think it’s foo much,” Andrest said. 

“Eh? Too much? You'll go for less?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say that—no, sir!” Andrest 
shook his head. “That’s more than it’s 
worth to have me go away. I'll go when I 
get ready, Mr. Clinchell, but I'll stay till I 
get ready to go. I wouldn’t go for twice 
what you say; you haven’t money enough to 
buy me thataway. I’m a shanty-boater, but 
I have some self-respect, and it isn’t for 
sale. No, sir!” 

Clinchell sat dazed for a minute. He 
glanced back and forth in the little shanty- 
boat cabin. It was a poor, poverty-stricken 
little den. Any man who lived in such a 
place ought to be willing to sell his soul for 
a hundred dollars or so. 

“Then you got to take the consequences!” 
he roared angrily. “ You impident young 
whelp! You got to take the consequences!” 

He turned and strode heavily out of the 
cabin and across the deck to the sand-bar. 

“Say, you forgot something!” Andrest 
called after him. 

“What? What did I forget?” 

“The cup of coffee—you’d better come 
back and take a—” 

“You—you—” Clinchell choked, and 
then ran up the bank to mount the thule as 
lightly as a boy of twelve years. 

VII 

Otp Clinchell had found a man whom he 
could neither frighten, drive, nor purchase. 
As he hooked his heels into the sides of his 
loping mule, on his way from Andrest’s 


shanty-boat, he was so angry that he could 
not think straight. He took his spleen out 
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kicking the tough sides of the animal he 
rode; but the mule cared not the least, for 
old Durm wore no spurs, and his heels were 
broad, with no harm in them for a thick 
hide. 

Gradually, out* of his vehemence, an idea 
began to grow. It was an idea that looked 
as if it might be worth ripening and bring- 
ing to harvest. Clinchéll regarded it with 
interest at the “first glimpse, and then with 
increasing satisfaction as he discovered the 
kind of bud it had. It$ flowering gave prom- 
ise of rich fruit. 

He allowed the mule to stop its gallop, 
while he studied the notion that had sprout- 
ed in his fertile mind. His anger gave way 
to a grin of cruel satisfaction. 

The tradition in the Dark Bend swamps 
that no one ever crossed old Durm Clinchell 
with lasting advantage was perfectly true. 
Abandoned claims, families broken up, fugi- 
tives none knew where, and cven graves 
proved that tradition. Old Durm’s mental 
force and cunning had carried him up until 
he had the power that goes with owning vast 
areas of timber-land, with picking a thou- 
sand acres of cotton, with renting a score of 
outlying farms, with a checking account in 
banks amounting to thousands of dollars, 
and with the say to elect or defeat almost 
any office-seeker in Cypress County. 

Old Clinchell was rapidly working out a 
plan to pull down the Deerport National 
Bank, and thus deprive young Andrest of 
his money. It had been a good deal of a 
blow to discover that the shanty-boater had 
won the five-hundred-dollar reward for Mor- 
lung. Many a young fool thought five hun- 
dred dollars, or even one hundred dollars, 

ough money to be married on. Suppose 

drest had that notion, and Clinchell’s 
wilful daughter was so foolish as to yield 
to him? 
~. His spies had told the planter that Sue 
Belle and Andrest often met out on the 
“traces and down by the river. Andrest never 
came nearer to the mansion than the edge 
of the plantation. The daughter of a proud 
old planter trysting with a river-rat, with a 
shanty-boater! No wonder the old man had 
lost his temper and fired his bolts without 
taking good aim! 

“TI won’t miss him any more!” he assured 
‘himself. “ Next time that young lad Il sure 
take all that’s coming to him! He’ll lose his 
money and he'll lose his—” 
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Clinchell allowed himself to chuckle. He 
was a shrewd old man, with a thousand 
wiles and ways, and he took an ignorant. 
man’s delight in smartness and trickery. 

First he must make sure that there was 
no loophole through which the young shanty- 
boater could escape his wiles. 

“He’s got two-three thousand dollars, 
and he could buy as good a lawyer as is to 
be had around for that,” he told. himself 
frankly. “I don’t want any good lawyers 
mussing up my ideas—no, sir!” 

The Deerport National Bank had long 
been rather exasperating to old Clinchell. 
Its brains was John Urgone, the cashier, 
who handled most of its business. Danton 
Lesgar, a retired planter, was the president, 
and the board of directors also included 
Attorney Falls and two sawmill men. Its 
capital was a hundred thousand dollars, and 
it had deposits of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand. It divided Cypress County business 
with the Planter Bank at River Bridge and 
the Logging Bank at Bandsaw, both of which 
were Clinchell’s institutions, although he de- 
pended on trusted men to conduct them. 

“T got to fix things real bright,” Clinchell 
admitted to himself; “but I expect I can 
do that. Um-m!” He chuckled more than 
a little. “I been laying for that old Les- 
gar!” he went on. “ Now I got him on a 
fifty - thousand- dollar paper—it ‘il sure 
squeeze him some, settling that up! Won- 
der he didn’t look into that timber he took 
for security! Just the timber onto that 
land, and there’s not much but cut-overs: 
There isn’t five thousand profit, taking that 
timber off. Sho! Those old political scoun- 
drels thought they’d peace-bond me, eh?” 

Old Clinchell was cunning. As security 
for his bond, he- had mortgaged the timber 
on swamp-lands that were already cut over. 
President Danton Lesgar hadn’t been care- 
ful what he took as security. 

“All I got to do is forfeit that fifty- 
thousand-dollar peace bond,” Clinchell 
laughed. “Then I'll let them fight for it— 
old Lesgar’s responsible. I knowed I’d pinch 
him yet. First thing they know, their little 
old bank ‘ll be hanging up a notice of re- 
adjustment!” 

Clinchell was good-natured now; things 
were going the way he wanted them to 
move. At one sweep he would rid himself 
of several annoyances. The Andrest affair 
was no longer an annoyance, but a means 
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to an end, which did not make the shanty- 
boater’s future any safer as a speculative 
proposition—not if old Clinchell had figured 
the matter correctly. 

The planter was in no great hurry to put 
in operation the plan upon which he had 
determined. He must wait until the proper 
moment before breaking the Deerport Na- 
tional Bank and young Andrest by the same 
blow. In a week or two the bank would be 
moving cotton in large quantities, and the 
planters who owed it money could be de- 
pended on to be slow in taking up their 
notes, most of which would run till mid 
December, or even over the New Year. 

Moreover, there was to be an issue of 
bonds by that levee district, and there had 
been some question as to whether Clin- 
chell’s banks or the Deerport National would 
get them on the bid. 

“ They'll get °em!” Clinchell grinned. “ I'll 
buy ’em from the referee in bankruptcy!” 

He rode home in a more complacent 
frame of mind than he had had since his 
suspicions regarding Sue Belle and the 
shanty-boater had been thoroughly aroused. 
He could see no flaw in his latest scheme, 
the success of which largely depended on his 
keeping his own counsel and working out the 
details himself. He couldn’t trust even his 
personal attorney now. 

Sue Belle saw her father enter the edge 
of the plantation, and she galloped out to 
meet him and ride home with him. They 
rode out on the cotton-haul road and 
watched the pickers. Then they went over 
to the gin, where the saws were whisking the 
lint from the seeds for baling in the sighing 
steam-press. 

Watching her covertly, Clinchell could see 
no sign of abstraction in his daughter. She 
turned with free mind from cotton-picking 
to cotton-ginning, and a little later to saw- 
ing oak and loading cars on the tap-line 
siding. 

“I’m shipping ten car-loads of riving 
hickory logs next week,” he told her. “ They 
use em in making automobile wheels. Like 
as not you’d like to go tripping around some- 
wheres? How would you like to go for a 
trip around some of those big cities, eh?” 

“ Why, I hadn’t thought, daddy,” she ex- 
claimed doubtfully; adding: “Course I’d 
like to go—when?” 

“Oh, not right away—pretty soon, 
though.” He seemed to study the subject 
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a little while before he added: “ Some time 
we'll up and go, or you'll start off, if I’m too 
busy.” 

“I'd rather have you go ‘Tong, daddy,” 
she declared. 

“ Well, maybe it ‘ll be so I can.” 

She left him at the sawmill office, romp- 
ing away toward the plantation. He wanted 
to look over the log-camp reports, to make 
sure that the tree-fellers were keeping up 
with the schedule and that the haulers were 
getting in the cut according to program. 

He looked into the dusty book which 
showed the cut-overs, and he verified his 
memory as regards the timber on the lands 
covered by the peace-bond mortgage. There 
were many trees on the tract—all goose-egg 
trees, wind-shakes, dead hearts, punk woods, 
thunder-splits, and the like. The sound tim- 
ber had long since gone through the mills, 
and the land was too low for cultivation, 
even if it were ditched and drained. 

“ Lesgar was an old fool, taking a mort- 
gage on that land for the peace bond,” Clin- 
chell thought to himself. “ There’s about 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of culls there, 
and that’s all there is, even on this market.” 

He rode to the house in time for supper. 
After supper he sat out on the veranda in 
the warm of the twilight, with Sue Belle 
near him in her own rocker. 

Sue Belle was grave in demeanor this 
night. She looked at the far field, her cheeks 
flushed. Sometimes she looked sidewise at 
her father doubtfully. 

Watching her as he did, old Clinchell did 
not fail to notice his daughter’s nervousness. 
He held his peace, however, for he had 
learned not to rouse the young woman’s tem- 
per by searching her mind too deeply. Be- 
sides, if he remained quiet, she was sure to 
reveal what was on her mind in due course. 
A wise old widower, he! 

Sure enough, she drew a flat tin box out 
of her waist and opened it. 

“Look, daddy!” She laughed, without 
exactly meaning to laugh. “Do you think 
these are pretty little tricks?” 

She gave him the open box, and he saw 
two strange yellow sparkles in a bed of lint 
cotton. They were of a size, and of the 
shape of two yellow’ pears, but bright as 
fresh-minted gold. 

He poked them around with his forefinger, 
and held them to catch the last light of the 
setting sun. 














“ Nice little tricks!” he nodded. “Some 
pediler come along?” 
“No.” She shook her head. “I—I just 


come across them.” 

She took them, closed the box, and tucked 
it into her waist again. She had lost none 
of her nervousness, though her color had 
grown pale. 

Sue Belle was far from being a spoiled 
child, though she commonly had her own 
way. Once in a while, however, her father 
crossed her, sharply and emphatically. He 
felt that she was afraid of him this night, 
and he was certain that she was glad when 
the sun went down and the gloom of night 
spread across the bottoms. 

He was not far wrong in his guess that 
she was thinking about Andrest. He felt 
that he had moved just in time to drive the 
shanty-boater out of the country. In a few 
days, now, everything would be ready for 
the execution of his plans. 

He was not sorry when Sue Belle left him 
sitting there to go to her room. It gave him 
a chance to polish up the last details of his 
scheme: * 

In the morning he rode away early, took 
a gasoline speeder, and ran out on the tap- 
line to the trunk road, where he went over 
the books of the Planter Bank at River 
Bridge. From there he went on to Band- 
saw, and looked into the accounts of the 
Logging Bank. Both institutions held notes 
of the Deerport National, and Clinchell 
smiled grimly when he figured up the total 
amount of these claims. Lesgar had been 
asking for extensions, which had been readily 
granted, of course. The obligations falling 
due a few weeks later were numerous. 

Clinchell left directions with the two 
cashiers as to handling certain affairs of the 
Bandsaw and River Bridge institutions so as 
to prepare for the things he had in mind. 
In"order to give the Deerport Ngtéonal am- 
ple Fope, it would be necessary ‘to extend 
some of their own obligations—which could 
easily be arranged through the banks at 
Mendova. 

His day’s work revealed how vulnerable 
Lesgar was. Clinchell had not thought about 
the subject before, but now he felt sure of 
an easy triumph over the Deerport institu- 
tion. Cashier Urgone had been going out of 
his way extending credit to commissaries 
and independent sawmill men out in the 
Dark Bend bottoms. The Dark Bend country 
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was Clinchell’s by right of development, and 
these Deerport fellows had no call to ‘go out 
there. Worse yet, they had taken particular © 
pains to go after the Morlung reward money, 
and after young Andrest’s account, when 
they must have known that it was a direct 
and personal insult to Clinchell. 

“We'll see about that!” the old planter 


grumbled. “There’s some people round 
these bottoms that need a lesson! We'll see 
about that!” 


Instead of returning to the plantation, he 
took the train for Mendova, the business 
center of that part of the Mississippi bot- 
toms. He put up in a hotel, and then called 
his sister on the telephone. ‘ 

His sister was Mrs. Drury Waspe, a 
widow, who lived comfortably back on the 
Cluster Ridge at Provell. It was fifteen 
years since Clinchell had seen her, and at 
least ten since he had heard from her, ex- 
cept indirectly. Hardly any one knew that 
he had a sister. 

She was glad to hear from her brother, 
however, and begged him to run out and 
see her, which he consented to do. He 
abandoned his hotel room, caught the Ohio 
Night Special, and landed in Provell after 


midnight. Mrs. Waspe was waiting up to 
see him. 
“Ho law!” he greeted her. “ Why, 


Drury, you’re younger than you were twenty 
years ago, and fine-looking! And I—I’m 
growing old!” 

Then he poured out into her willing ears 
the story of his woes. 

“You see how it is, Drury. You're so- 
ciety yourself; you’re quality folks. She’s 
like you are, Sue Belle is, and something 
has got to be done!” 

She listened, nodding her approval to all 
that he said. When he declared that he 
must be hurrying right back home, she ap- 
proved of that, too, although she had really 
expected to have him stay at least a week, 
and had intended to scold him for not 
bringing Sue Belle along. 

He caught an early train from Provell, 
and before noon he was home again on his 
Dark Bend plantation. 

“Where have you been, daddy?” Sue 
Belle demanded. “I was getting scared al- 
most to death!” 

“ Business — unexpected business — Men- 
dova!” he explained and patted her scold- 
ings away. . 
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He went to sleep on a lounge for an hour 
or two to make up his lost rest—he told 
Sue Belle he couldn’t sleep for the racket 
in Mendova—and then rode out to look at 
the cotton-picking records in the gin-office. 

As he passed the farther mound, a yellow 
girl ran out to intercept him. 

“Sho, Marse Clinchell!” the girl whis- 
pered. “Sue Belle’s jes’ a meetin’ that pore 
white trash, Andrest! I couldn’t get to yo’, 
suh; but two-three days ago they was out 
in the brake trace, an’ he give her a sunthin’ 
into a tin tobacco-box, an’ she hollered out 
an’ kissed ’*im right smack on the lips— 
shore as yo’re borned, she did! I yeard it, 
an’ I was a stick-throw away, suh. Lawzee! 
Them two’s co’rtin’, shore as yo’re borned, 
suh!” 

“T’ll ‘tend to that, Disky. Here’s a silver 
wheel. Don’t you say a word what you’ve 
seen without I tell you to. I'll have you 
mule-whipped if you say a word!” 

“Not a word, massa!” she grinned with 
delight, holding up the dollar. 

He rode on, scowling. 

“ Kissing that no-’count scoundrel!” he 
grunted. “Ugh! No wonder she was 
’shamed of herself, showing me those little 
yellow tricks! Time that girl had some 
manners taught her, it sure is!” 

VIII 

Anprest watched old Clinchell depart, 
wondering what next. There was a good 
deal of satisfaction in the river youth’s 
heart. The old planter was afraid of him! 
That could mean only one thing—Sue Belle 
had in some way given her father to under- 
stand that she liked the man who lived in a 
shanty-boat and trapped and fished for a 
living. 

On the following morning he set forth 
with his little golden pears packed in a 
double nest of cotton in a tin casket which 
had once served to hold six ounces of long- 
cut. He felt a new fire in his heart and a 
new intelligence in his head. 

As he had expected, he met Sue Belle on 
the brake trace. She hailed him with a 
laugh of delight. Lunmer Andrest was al- 
ways good fun. He knew the birds and 
squirrels, and he showed her how to use a 
twenty-two-caliber rifle. He had taught her 
the mysteries of an automatic pistol, so that 
she could shoot it as well as a man. 

To-day she found him distraught and 
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hesitant. They walked down the trace to- 
gether, Sue Belle’s mule stalking after. She 
pointed at the little dicky-birds in the trees, 
and he stared at them absently or seemed 
unable to see them. They flushed a flock 
of black ducks in the green bayou, and he 
missed several shots at them, though some- 
times he was able to bring a duck down on 
the wing with his twenty-two. He even 
missed a big fox-squirrel. 

“What ails you to-day?” she demanded 
with the freedom of an old playmate. “ Seems 
like you can’t shoot or talk. What’s the 
matter?” 

Lunmer tried to meet her searching gaze, 
but failed. His tongue was apparently be- 
yond his control. He glanced nervously 
from side to side, unable to look her frankly 
in the eyes. As long as he was a humble 
river-rat, and no more, such rallyings had 
not disturbed him. Now he was nonplused, 
and his conscience, usually free and pain- 
less, troubled him so much that he was sure 
he had committed a grievous sin in daring 
to remember that her father had once been 
poor white trash like himself. 

Again and again he put his hand into his 
coat-pocket and’seized the tobacco-box, de- 
termined to hand it to her with bold mien. 
As often his heart failed him, as she divert- 
ed his attention to something in the tree- 
tops or back in the dark of the woods. 

Then, when they had turned and were 
walking back toward the plantation, he man- 
aged to stop her; he managed to get his 
clutches on the little tin box; he managed 
to lift its monstrous dead weight out of his 
pocket, and he poked it into her hands with 
a gesture that seemed criminal in its awk- 
wardness. He laughed, but it was not light- 
ly; it was a harsh, cackling, uneasy laugh 
which surprised her. 

Before looking into the box she looked 
into his eyes, and what she saw there in that 
brief instant startled her. She knew the 
meaning of that dumb, helpless, pleading 
look. The like had never before troubled 
her, but now she turned away quickly, and 
to cover her own sudden confusion she 
raised the hinged cover of the box and lift- 
ed the covering of boll-cotton. : 

There were the two golden pears! They 
were small, perfect, beautiful, and with an 
exultant cry she accepted them — and 
obeyed the impulse to reward him with a 
kiss for his gift. It was a free, quick kiss; 
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but, quick and free as it was, it left them 
both confused and wondering. 

To cover his embarrassment, Andrest told 
her where he had found the golden pears, 
and how he had shucked them out of a 
strange-shaped clam in the Deer Hoof River. 

“They’re beautiful!” she repeated over 
and over again. When he helped her mount 
her mule at the edge of the woods, she once 
more repeated the assertion with deep mean- 
ing, adding: “It’s real good of you to let 
me have them, Lunmer—Il sure do appre- 
ciate them!” 

“ They’re not much!” He shook his head. 
“ Just little clam-shell tricks. I got ’most a 
bushel of them, but not like those—not gold 
color. I never saw them like that before. 
They’re just little tricks!” 

“ And I love them!” she exclaimed, kick- 
ing the mule’s ribs with her spur. 

As she rode away, she threw him another 
kiss. From that hour nothing but physical 
duress could have driven him from the Dark 
Bend swamps. 

He returned to his boat, singing under his 
breath. His hopes were not impossible, his 
dreams were not beyond realization. Sue 
Belle had been glad to receive the pretty 
little tricks, in spite of their being found in 
common clam-shells. They were precious to 
her because Andrest had given them to her. 
She had declared that she loved them. With 
the sudden widening of his intelligence and 
perceptions, he thought that she might al- 
most as well have saigvshe loved him. 

“JT don’t care what old Clinchell thinks 
now!” he told himself with all the rashness 
of an independent and courageous youth. 

He did not underestimate the difficulties 
before him, however.~ He knew that it 
would take more than the tender regard of 
the girl to enable him to. place himself in a 
position where he could feel that he was 
worthy of her. A new world had opened 
up to his vision because of his adventure in 
finance when he made his first: deposit in 
the bank. 

He had never dreamed of entering the 
realms of finance where bankers, planters, 
cotton-brokers, big sawmill men, land specu- 
lators, and people of that kind dwelt. It 
had never occurred to him to ask himself 
whether or not he could enter those realms. 
For years and years he had hidden away his 
surplus silver dollars—for now he knew that 
they were a surplus. He had found the 
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word in the pamphlets that John Urgone had 
given him to read and ponder over. 

The more he read and studied, the more 
surprised he became. Sitting now, with the 
impulse of Sue Belle’s regard behind him, . 
his mind drove swiftly to the heart of the 
subject. He kept the pamphlets open on 
the table, or folded in his pocket, ready for 
reference when he could not recall the exact 
wording of a sentence or paragraph or 
phrase. 

“It is easier to make money than to in- 
vest it,” he read, and he applied that to his 
own situation. “I’ve quite a lot of money, 
but I don’t know what to do with it!” 

His mind switched to the fact that 
“every man must conduct his own business 
affairs, whether he does it well or ill. If a 
man knows how to make the most of the 
wages that he earns, he is that much ahead 
in training for handling larger business.” 

The suggestion that he himself was in 
business surprised him. He tried to figure 
out the details of his business, comparing it 
with others of which he knew something. 
He likened his catching and selling fish to a 
planter growing, picking, and selling cotton. 
He compared the furs that he caught in 
winter to cutting logs; the sale of the furs 
was like selling logs to a mill. 

He tried to write down on a piece of 
paper all the different processes of business 
in which he was engaged. He bought eggs 
from farmers, corn-meal and flour from the 
store, bacon and pork from settlers in the 
cut-overs. He discovered that he was doing 
a good deal of business with very little 
capital. 

He was more and more impressed with 
the fact that when he slipped silver dollars 
into jugs buried in the ground he was saving 
a fortune — money that could be invested 
and made to earn more money. Nothing 
had ever been more startling to Lunmer 
Andrest than this discovery of the realms of 
finance. He lost sleep at night running over, 
in his imagination, problems of interest and 
income and investment in stocks, bonds, or 
mortgages. He had no clear idea of what 
stocks were, or how they differed from bonds 
or mortgages; but he knew that a stock or 
bond would earn money—five or six dollars 
a year for a hundred dollars invested. 

What with his fishing, his courting, and 
his financial studies, Lunmer Andrest was a 
busy youth. He did not see Sue Belle the 
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next day on account of his fishing, and on 
the day after that he went down to Deer- 
port to talk to Urgone about the twenty- 
three hundred dollars that he had in the 
bank. The money was not yet at work, as 
he understood it, and he wanted to put it 
to work. 

The cashier approved of the result of 
Andrest’s mental processes. He took a per- 
sonal interest in the sudden awakening of 
the young shanty-boater’s mind to new and 
": strange ideas. He was working out a little 
theory of his own, there in the Deerport 
bank, and this eager, attentive youth was 
just the kind of subject he wanted to work 
on and with. He insisted that Lunmer 
should go into the directors’ office and sit 
down. 

As soon as he was free he went in and 
talked to Andrest, putting questions that 
were direct and pointed. 

“How much do you get for your fish?” 
he asked. 

“They pay ‘long about six cents a pound 
—sometimes more, sometimes less. Of 
course, that’s now. By and by it ’ll be ten; 
but take it in the overflow, they'll get so 
many they won’t pay but three or four 
cents.” 

“Tt’s a case of supply and demand, then? 
If there are lots of fish, they are cheap; if 
there aren’t many, they bring good money?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You catch a good many in a year?” 

“Right smart —I’ve caught as much as 
sixty dollars’ worth one week; and then 
again I haven’t had enough to ship. They 
want fifty pounds, anyhow, unless it’s game 
fish.” 

“Sixty dollars a week is good money. 
Spend most of it?” 

“TI don’t know—oh, I get new boots, and 
maybe a shirt or pair of jeans. Nets cost 
right smart, too. A man spends a good 
deal, take it the year around.” 

“Then trapping—does that pay?” 

“ Sometimes; it helps’ fill in. Take it last 
winter, I sold one lot of coonskins for sixty- 
five dollars; and I had a few mink, rats, 
possums, and wildcats. I expect I caught 
three hundred dollars’ worth in the winter.” 

“ And how much fish?” 

“Why, I don’t know. I suppose I get 
about a thousand dollars a year.” 

“ How long were you saving that eighteen 
hundred dollars?” 
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“ Since I came back into the Dark Bend 
swamps.” 

“ Two or three years?” 

“No, sir; five—six come next spring.” 

“You didn’t save any before you settled 
on the St. Francis?” 

“No, sir,” Andrest grinned. “I didn’t 
make so much, and I spent more. You 
know, down on the Mississippi there’s store 
boats and sody-water boats and dances. 
You don’t have much left, the week-end or 
the month-end.” 

“How did you happen to begin to save 
in Dark Bend?” 

“TI couldn’t eat it up and I couldn’t wear 
it out, so I put it into the ground.” 

“ Just by accident, then?” 

“The silver got so heavy in my pockets, 
and wore them out so much, I just had to 
get shet of it.” 

Both laughed. Even Andrest, now, could 
see the humor of burying money in the 
ground to save the trouble of mending holes 
in his pockets. 

Then Urgone turned to the question of 
investing the money. 

“Of course,” he said, “it would pay. the 
bank more for the present if you would 
leave it on deposit, and we could give you 
certificates which would bring you four dol- 
lars a year for each hundred dollars; but I 
think you would do better by putting all or 
most of it into securities. You can buy rail- 
road, industrial, or other stocks or bonds. 
I recommend you to look over some of these 
reports, which tell about the business of 
railroads, steel companies, and other enter- 
prises.” 

Urgone took Andrest out to the hotel to 
dinner that noon, and kept him in the bank 
all afternoon, talking to him and questioning 
him. It was one of the hardest days Andrest 
had ever had, for he had to think, had to 
keep his mind alert in the presence of 
strange words and new ideas. 

When at last he started back up the river, 
in the late afternoon, he was almost too 
tired to think, but he was full of a new hap- 
piness—the fact that he, a mere river shan- 
ty-boater, need not always be poor white 
trash. 

“ Any man has it in his power to better 
his station in life. What is more, it’s a 
man’s duty to better it,” Urgone had told 
him. 

In this the cashier revealed something of 
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his own philosophy of life. He was doing 
his share in the world’s work, that man 
Urgone! He knew as little as his young 
protégé knew about the future; but if he 
could have consulted a prophet, he would 
not have done less for Andrest because of 
any revelation of what was to come. 

Andrest wanted to do something for Ur- 
gone, who was taking so much pains to 
make plain the principles and facts of 
finance — the primary things that offer so 
many stumbling-blocks to the untrained 
pupil. He could think of nothing that he 
could do, but he put back in his mind, for 
future use, his sense of gratitude to the man 
who was so willing to help him. 

The day was so nearly done that the 
canoe traveled up the long stillwaters in the 
shadows, except where the river’s course lay 
east and west. The craft cut the unwrinkled 
surface, with the green waters underneath, 
and on each side the reflection of the forest- 
clad banks. Squirrels sprang from branch 
to branch or scurried up the tree-trunks; 
birds chirruped; distant wild turkeys uttered 
their calls; mysterious sounds floated out of 
the wilderness of timber. 

At long intervals he passed narrow clear- 
ings in the woods, where settlers were com- 
bating the wild, trying to make cotton-land 
in spite of the teeming growth of weeds and 
seedlings. The cane-rooting hogs in the 
clearings snorted and squealed at sight of 
the swift and silent canoe; but Andrest, to 
whom these things were all familiar, hardly 
noticed the present at all. His. mind was 
busy. with the wonderful future which 
seemed opening before him, toward which 
he had been blindly and unconsciously strug- 
gling when he tried to save his pockets from 
wear by burying silver dollars in the ground. 

Darkness fell before he reached his cabin- 
boat. When he had cooked and eaten his 
supper, he went out on the stern deck to sit 
and look at the reflections of the stars in 
the -water, and to conjure up the hopes and 
joys*which a kindly future might shower 
upon.him, if only he could get into his thick 
and stubborn head the things that would 
bring him success. 

Suddenly, without warning, a voice shout- 
ed to him: 

“Hey, you, white man! 
sage for you!” 

Something crashed on the bow deck, and 
an instant later he heard the visitor rustling 


Hyar’s a mes- 
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away through the woods with light, almost 
noiseless, bare feet. The runner was soon 
out of hearing, and Andrest went to the 
bow to see what had been thrown down 
there. 

He found a short, whittled club, with a 
string tied around the middle. To the string 
was fastened a folded slip of paper. When 
he spread the paper out by the light of a 
lamp, having cautiously drawn the curtains, 
he found written on it: 


Dear Lun: 

I wonder wouldn't you-all come to see me 
to-night, up by the Blue Bayou, at the trace, 
soon’s you can? If I ain’t there, wait for me 
till I come, or till day. You see, I want to talk 
to you right bad. Sue BELLE. 


“Sho!” Andrest exclaimed. “Course I 
will!” 

He paused only to add his revolver holster 
to the automatic holster which he always 
wore now. He picked up his heavy rifle in 
starting out, and with a long stride he rap- 
idly covered the distance to the river trace, 
up which he hurried to the Clinchell plan- 
tation. There he circled far out in the 
cotton-field to avoid passing the mansion 
and going anywhere near the quarters. He 
struck the trail near the far edge of the 
plantation, and a little later, out near the 
tap-line railroad, he stopped beside the Blue 
Bayou. 

He sat down there, his low whistle having 
failed to elicit an answer. He sat for hours, 
but no one came near him. He heard no 
one, saw no one. Dawn arrived at last, find- 
ing him sleepy, much puzzled, and a little 
alarmed. 

“ «Tf I ain’t there, wait for me till I come, 
or till day,” he repeated. 

He waited till sunrise and then started 
for home again, feeling as if he had been 
made a fool of, and yet not certain about it. 
Sue Belle could have called him to the ends 
of the earth, and he begrudged no effort in 
her behalf. He was not sure that she had 
written the note; or, perhaps, she had writ- 
ten it just to plague him. 

He met sawmill hands in the road, on 
their way to work. He again turned out of 
the trail to avoid going too near the man- 
sion, but he could not help being seen by 
some of the pickers; and when he looked 
toward the cupola on the mansion, where 
old Clinchell watched his plantation through 
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binocular glasses, he saw some one sitting 
there. 

He went back to his floating home and, 
after a breakfast which he did not much 
enjoy, turned in to sleep. He let his fish 
go that morning, but in the afternoon he 
pulled his nets, carried the catch to River 
Bridge, and shipped it on the night train to 
Mendova. 

Then he rowed back to his shanty-boat, 
and lay awake a long time that evening, 
trying to think why Sue Belle should treat 
him so. Or, if it wasn’t Sue Belle, who was 
it that dared to use her name? The letter 
was in fine, clear penmanship, just such 
handwriting as he thought Sue Belle would 
have, though he had never seen any of hers. 

He slept uneasily that night, but at last 
went into a deep sleep, from which he was 
awakened long after sunrise by a loud shout 
from the bank. He hurried to the front 
door, and saw Clinchell, with an overseer 
and two negroes, all mounted on saddle- 
horses. 

“ Say, you!” Clinchell demanded. “ Have 
you seen Sue Belle?” 

“ What?” Andrest gasped. 

“ Since night before yesterday. 
seen her anywhere?” 

“ Not—not since Tuesday, sir.’ 

“ Where were you Wednesday?” 

“Down to Mr. Urgone’s bank in Deer- 
port.” 

“ Where were you yesterday?” 

“Here, in the morning. I took fish to 
River Bridge yesterday evening.” 

“ Where were you—you didn’t fish yester- 
day morning?” the overseer demanded. 

“No, sir—not till afternoon.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Why, I was pretty well tired —I slept 
all the morning.” 

“ Where were you the night before?” 

“ Where was I the night before?” Andrest 
repeated blankly. 

“ Yes—where were you?” 

“ Why—why, I was coon-hunting around 
—what’s the matter?” 

“ T’ll tell you what’s the matter,” old Clin- 
chell interrupted. “Sue Belle is turned up 
missing. We can’t find her nowhere. She’s 
gone! Ain’t you seen her?” 

“No, sir.” 

“We'd better drive down to Deerport 
and meet the sheriff!” 

Clinchell turned to his little posse, and, 


“ When?” 
Have you 


, 
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with that, the four spurred their horses and 
drove at a gallop through the open woods. 


IX 


Otp Durm Clinchell galloped out to the 
St. Francis Trace, where he met Sheriff 
Ferris and another posse on their way out 
to help in the search for Sue Belle, whe had 
been missing for two nights and a day. They 
returned to the plantation, and by the time 
they arrived there twoscore or more of the 
settlers from the surrounding country had 
ridden in to join in the hunt. 

What could they do in the Dark Bend 
swamps? There were hundreds of square 
miles of almost trackless brakes. There 
were tens of thousands .of acres of cypress 
and tupelo-gum morass, where the surface 
of the ground was but a thin crust upon a 
deep, soft muck. There were cane-brakes 
so dense that old swamp-angels had been 
known to lose their way in them for days 
at a stretch, circling around and around. 
There were deep bayous and shoal lakes 
where American lotus grew in tufts—lakes 
whose bottoms were partly hard, white sand, 
partly quicksand, and partly fathomless mud. 
Worse than the dark gloom of the timber 
depths were some of the people who scouted 
out in the densest of the timber, like the big, 
red, cane-rooter hogs. 

Clinchell had offered five hundred dollars 
to any one who would find the missing girl 
in the brakes. He had offered another five 
hundred for the arrest and conviction of 
any one who had harmed her. The assem- 
bled swamp people broke up into squads to 
go out in every direction to ransack the 
woods. 

Before they had fairly started, sawmill 
hands said that they had seen Lunmer An- 
drest at daybreak out by the Blue Bayou, 
on the trace there. 

“ What was he doing there?” a white man 
demanded. 

Then cotton-pickers told of seeing the 
shanty-boater going through the cotton- 
fields that same morning. 

“T remember now,” said the old planter. 
“TI saw him yesterday morning myself, 
going out around. I was up in the cupola 
when I saw him, but I didn’t think any- 
thing!” 

“We'd better go ask him—” 

“We stopped there at his shanty-boat,” 
the plantation overseer interrupted. “He 
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denied having seen her. He said he’d been 
out coon-hunting.” 

“T think I'll ride down and have a talk 
with him myself,” Ferris said. 

No one protested, and the sheriff, with 
two deputies, rode out of the plantation, cut 
down the trace, and struck across to the 
shanty-boat eddy. There was the boat, with 
a little curl of smoke in the chimney, but no 
one was on board. 

Ferris hesitated a little while, and then 
one of his deputies picked the lock and they 
all entered. They found the boat scrupu- 
lously neat, with the floor clean, the walls 
well painted and hung with a few pictures 
and tricks. 

They looked back and forth through the 
living-room and the kitchen, but found noth- 
ing to awaken their immediate interest. On 
the table was a stack of papers and pam- 
phlets, and one of the deputies exclaimed: 

“Hue-e! This shanty-boater’s reading 
right smart! ‘How to Make Money Work,’ 
‘Money Invested’— Sho!” 

He held up a slip of paper and pointed 
his finger at the signature—‘“ Sue Belle.” 
All three men read the note that had sum- 
moned Andrest upon his nocturnal errand to 
the Blue Bayou. 

“That’s evidence!” Sheriff Ferris ex- 
claimed thoughtfully; adding: “ The reason 
I wanted to come here, boys, was because 
old Durm’s been tearing mad about that boy 
and Sue Belle. Like’s not they’ve run off 
together.” 

“Old Durm said he was here this morn- 
ing—the stove’s hot yet!” The deputies re- 
minded their chief. 

“ And he was there, those mill hands said, 
there at Blue Bayou!” 

“And he circled back away out in the 
cotton-fields, away from folks!” 

“Rip Morlung ‘lowed as old Clinchell 
hired him to tear up this boat, and he done 
it,’ Ferris repeated thoughtfully. “ That’s 
why he don’t blame Andrest none for taking 
him in for the reward. I can’t get the 
meaning of this thing nohow. Shanty- 
boaters are mostly no-’count; but I kind of 
like Andrest—I sure do! ‘Stead of killing 
old Clinchell, he acted like a gentleman and 
had him peace-bonded. Course, if he’s 
harmed that girl—if he’s harmed her! We 
got to find him, boys; but it’s best not to 
talk none about this—swear me that, boys!” 

“We won't say a word, suh!” 
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“ There’s more to this than we know. I 
want to get to talk to that boy; but if he’s 
cone any crime, why, of course—” 

“ Course, we got our duty to do, suh!” 

Sheriff Ferris carefully folded the note 
and put it into his wallet. They retreated 
from the shanty-boat and, having locked the 
door, rode away, discussing the matter in 
low tones. 

“T just wish he’d stolen that girl and 
done with it!” Ferris shook his head. “I 
wish he’d ‘loped with her! If he’d done that 
old Clinchell couldn’t have touched him. 
But his being here, and his sneaking around, 
and her gone two nights—it looks bad. I 
tell you, that boy’s sure in trouble! He’ll 
need all the money he’s got in bank to get 
him out, too!” 

“If they wait for him to fight it out,” a 
deputy suggested. 

“We'll sure have to hide him out around, 
if it comes to that,” Ferris returned. “I 
sure want that boy to have a fair trial!” 

They met two hounds in leash and a posse 
coming down the St. Francis Trace. One of 
the men—Si Hed Jesnie, the swamp man— 
had a shoe that belonged to the girl in his 
hand. At intervals he gave the dogs a sniff 
of it, so that they wouldn’t forget what they 
were looking for. 

The dogs picked up a cold trail; but when 
a clear footprint was found, the swamp man 
knew that it was more than two days old. 
It was an old track, made before the girl 
disappeared. 

“She was always riding out on this 
trace,” Jesnie declared. “I saw her walk- 
ing along with young Andrest a week or so 
ago, right through here. She was real com- 
mon thataway, not proud at all. She’d walk 
along with anybody she knowed, just to talk. 
Course, there’s been some talk about her an’ 
Andrest—” 

“What talk was that?” 
casually. 

“Why, no harm into it,” Jesnie said 
hastily. “ Just that they were friendly. He 
gave her a wild turkey once in a while, or 
a mess of game fish, or enough for a squirrel 
pie — but so we all did, for that matter. 
People talked, I suppose, because they were 
both about an age, and young Andrest wasn’t 
so bad-looking. You know how people talk 
thataway—course they talk!” 

“ Oh, of course they talk!” 

“ Course, Andrest’s a shanty-boater.” 


Ferris asked 
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“ But he’s been along here right smart,” 
Ferris suggested. 

“ Yes — five-six years. Time of the big 
overflow he had two rafts and his shanty- 
boat loaded of people. He was sure a useful 
riveh-rat those days! Take those riveh peo- 
ple, and they know how to keep on top the 
water and live. Good-natured fellow, that 
Andrest—real friendly.” 

Ferris left the posse to its trailing and 
rode on to the plantation. He found old 
Clinchell pacing up and down on the ve- 
randa, his hands twitching, his face work- 
ing, his eyes rolling. 

“ Find that scoundrel to home?” Clinchell 
demanded. 

“No, suh.” 

“ Hunt for him?” 

“ Why, we didn’t look around none,” Fer- 
ris said. “I suppose he’s out searching for 
Sue Belle, the same as the rest.” 

“Same as the rest!” exploded old Clin- 
chell. “I tell you, I'll make that scoundrel 
talk, or—or I'll whale the living daylights 
out of him with a mule-skinner!” 

“Why, Mr. Clinchell, what makes you 
talk thataway?” 

“Warn’t he out by the Blue Bayou all 
night? Didn't we find his tracks there? 
And didn’t he come sneaking back in the 
morning, ’stead of following the trace, going 
out around through the cotton?” 

“What's that got to do with it? 
said he was out coon-hunting.” 

“What was he doing to Blue Bayou all 
night? There’s his tracks, plain as day.” 

“You know his tracks?” 

“You bet I do—a patch on the left sole 
and slip-nails into the heels, five in one, 
four in the other. If that man don’t an- 
swer up I'll shore mess him around; I shore 
will!” 

“Don’t forget that peace bond, Mr. Clin- 
chell,” Ferris remarked gravely. “It holds, 
you know — it holds, all excepting in self- 
defense.” 

“Tt ‘ll be self-defense! I'd shoot him 
down like a dog! That man’s impident!” 

Sheriff Ferris watched the old man tear- 
ing up and down the veranda, swearing and 
growling, waving his hands and shaking his 
shaggy head. The sheriff had watched a 


You 


good many men in his time, good men, bad 
men, mean men, men who were in earnest 
and men who put on. 

“Ves, sir!” Clinchell shouted. “I'll shoot 
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him like a dog! I know that young scoun- 
drel—I know him!” 

“ Tf you lay hand on hair or hide of Lun- 
mer Andrest, you forfeit that bond,” Ferris 
declared sharply. “Don’t you blame any 
man till you know he’s guilty.” 

“That bond won’t hurt me!” Clinchell 
exclaimed. “I can pay forty bonds!” 

Summons to dinner took the sheriff, his 
two deputies, and Clinchell down to the 
dining-room. They found an abundant meal 
there, and wagons carried lunches for the 
searchers out on all the traces and roads 
leading from the plantation into the timber- 
brakes. 

After dinner Ferris and the two deputies 
rode away again. At the edge of the clear- 
ing the sheriff, who had looked back often, 
turned to his deputies and remarked: 

“ The old man’s all waked up!” 

“Mostly about young Andrest,” one of 
his companions suggested bluntly. 

“ Just what I was thinking. We'd better 
find Andrest and get to talk with him. The 
old man’s powerful strong-acting when some- 
body’s watching, but he ate his dinner same 
as the rest of us, and about as much. I’m 
not satisfied, not the way things are look- 
ing. You ride over to that shanty-boat and 
get Andrest to come down to Deerport. I 
have some business to attend to.” 

The two deputies rode away as ordered, 
while Sheriff Ferris touched spurs to his 
horse and cantered down the trace toward 
Deerport. He rode into the county seat two 
hours later and went at once to the bank. 

“Hello, sheriff!” Urgone greeted him. 
“ Just in time—we should have been closed 
in a minute or two.” 

“ Here’s two reward moneys — five hun- 
dred dollars for information showing where 
Sue Belle Clinchell is, and five hundred for 
the arrest and conviction of any one who 
has harmed her, if she has been harmed. 
It’s offered by old Clinchell.” 

“ Haven’t found her yet, then?” 

“Not a sign of her. There’s something 
funny about it. I thought I’d run down 
and see you and Lesgar. Old Clinchell’s 
bound to blame young Andrest, and he’s 
threatening to shoot him on sight. There’s 
that peace bond, you know—” 

“ Yes, I know, and there’s something else, 
too, sheriff. Lesgar’s inside—go in and talk 
to him. I'll be in as soon as I've closed up 
shop.” 











Ferris entered the bank office and found 
Lesgar poring over a handful of papers. His 
face wore a puzzled expression. He looked 
up and greeted the sheriff with an absent- 
minded nod. 

“ Hello, Lesgar!” Ferris said. 
the matter?” 

“ Why, nothing special. 
Clincheli girl?” 

“No. There’s something funny about 
that matter. Old Clinchell’s telling around 
that he’s going to tear young Andrest to 
pieces. I thought I’d better come down and 
let you know. There’s something wfong 
somewhere. You signed his peace bond, you 
know.” 

“What? Yes, but I’ve a mortgage to 
cover that, personally, you know.” 

“Tt’s because I know that I’m telling 
you,” the sheriff continued emphatically. 
“You know old Clinchell. I’m not saying 
anything against him, mind you—I know 
better than that. I’m just telling you.” 

President Lesgar stared at the papers 
which he had been examining. Then he 
looked across the table to where the sheriff 
had seated himself. 

“These are interesting documents,” he 
said, as if to change the subject. “It’s 
curious that I have that mortgage right here. 
Do you know those timber-lands?” 

He read off a list of several mile-square 
sections. 

“TI don’t know—not for certain.” Sheriff 
Ferris shook his head. “ But I know a man 
who does—who knows every foot of that 
Dark Bend swamp.” 

Ferris took the desk-telephone and called 
a number. 

“ Hello, Sitson! 
will you?” he said. 

Five minutes later the cashier and an- 
other man entered the office. The other 
man wore long, well-dressed leather boots, a 
gray wool shirt, and heavy woolen trousers, 
and carried a gray hat in his hands. 

“Mr. Sitson,” said the sheriff, “ you’re 
some experienced in timber-looking—” 

“Well, yes—the stave business,” Sitson 
admitted. 

“ Would you mind telling us about these 
lots?” 

Sitson looked at the list. 

“ Well,” he drawled at last, “ some of that 
might make cotton-land, if it was ditched 
and leveed.” 


“ What’s 


Did you find that 


Come over to the bank, 
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“T mean the timber on it,” Ferris asked, 
as the two bankers shut their teeth hard. 

“Oh, there’s some there—the east end of 
Netormine Gospel Lot is fair—the rest is 
all culled. If you’re leoking for timber, 
there isn’t much on those sections. Of 
course, this isn’t to be repeated around, if 
it means anything. Old Clinchell owns all 
that land.” 

“Tt would have saved me a good deal of 
money if I’d called you in a while ago,” 
Lesgar said frankly. ‘“ Clinchell has caught 
me—and he is pinching me hard!” 

The timber-looker made no comment at 
first, but as the silence grew oppressive he 
said: 

“T’ve talked frankly with you gentlemen 
in confidence; I’d rather pull out now, if 
you don’t mind. I don’t want any trouble 
with Clinchell. You know how he is. You 
can see the lands for yourself.” 

“We won’t involve you in the least,” 
Lesgar assured him. “No one will know. 
One more question—if that land were 
skinned down to the bone, what would the 
profit be?” 

“Ten thousand dollars would be a big 
profit.” 

The timber-looker excused himself, and 
the two bankers and the sheriff remained at 
the table. 

“T knew there was something wrong!” 
Ferris said. “ Old Clinchell isn’t acting right. 
He’s awful mad when you're looking at him. 
He wants to kill Andrest on sight, and he’ll 
likely do it, That would leave you in a 
hole!” 

“He’s shooting a scatter-gun, Ferris!” 
Lesgar exclaimed. “ That peace bond is only 
part. These other papers are notices from 
the banks at Bandsaw and River Bridge. 
Fact is, we’ve been borrowing a good deal 
of money. He’s taken up a lot of our 
obligations—we didn’t know he had them. 
He’s been to Mendova and traded in our 
notes. He’s held back twenty thousand in 
checks, or more. Now they’ve come down 
on us with all of them, and that peace bond 
—that’s just an indication!” 

“One thing he hasn’t figured on,” Ferris 
suggested thoughtfully and with hesitation. 
“You understand, I don’t want any trouble 
with him.” 

“ Well, I do want trouble with him now,” 
Lesgar replied hotly. “I want trouble with 
him, and I want lots of it! I know what 
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you are thinking about, sheriff. I’m going 
to go see him just as soon as we can get to 
him!” 

“Of course, that’s up to you; but you 
know—” 

“T know all about it. These papers caine 
in here by a special messenger on the after- 
noon train. He’s all ready for something to 
happen; he wants it to happen, and, by the 
skinflint’s own hide, it’s going to happen!” 

Two minutes later Lesgar’s automobile 
drove up to the bank. It was the only car 
in Deerport, and the three men entered it, 
to drive out to Clinchell’s plantation. The 
journey .took them a little more than an 
hour—which was good time, considering the 
fourteen miles of road they had followed. 

Old Clinchell was at the mansion, but his 
horse was saddled, and a posse was gathered 
at the block. The old planter ran down the 
mound-side steps as they rode up. 

“Oh, Mr. Clinchell! I'd like to talk with 
you a minute on business,” said the bank 
president. 

“ No time to talk business, sir!” Clinchell 
replied, reaching for the horn of his saddle. 

“ What’s the hurry?” 

“We're going down to catch a danged 
river-rat—name of Andrest.” 

“Tf that’s the case,” Lesgar retorted, but 
with a soft voice, “I hereby surrender you 
into the hands of the sheriff. I no longer 
care to remain on this man’s peace bond, 
Mr. Sheriff. Take him into custody!” 

“ Of course, if you say so, I'll have to do 
it,” Ferris answered, with a politician’s pro- 
pitiating voice. 

“ What?” Clinchell exclaimed, staring at 
the men in the automobile as the sheriff 
stepped down with his right hand on his 
revolver-butt. 

“You are in my custody, Mr. Clinchell,” 
Ferris explained. “ You'll ‘low us to ride 


back in the automobile, Mr. Lesgar? It ’ll 
be a favor.” 
“Oh, certainly — with pleasure!” replied 


the banker. 

“Just step into the automobile with us, 
Mr. Clinchell—”’ 

“ But — but — my daughter—Sue Belle’s 
stole! I—that river-rat!” 

The planter was caught unawares. As 
Sheriff Ferris had suggested, he had over- 
looked one contingency. 

“T will leave my deputies in charge of 
the search—it won’t be any less thorough,” 
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Ferris told the planter. “Get into this 
automobile, sir!” he added sharply. 

Clinchell blinked, and his heavy goatee 
bristled up like the back of a porcupine. 
Not daring to resist the sheriff, he stepped 
into the car. 

“Home, Sam!” Lesgar ordered, and the 
automobile backed around and headed down 
the St. Francis Trace. 

The old planter had been forestalled in his 
plan to violate his peace bond; but there 
wasn’t a man in the car with him who did 
not realize that this was only the beginning 
of a cruel little financial feud in the St. 
Francis bottoms. 

xX 


As soon as old Clinchell and his posse 
were out of sight, Andrest put two big 
lunches into his game-bags and got out his 
repeating rifle. Thus equipped, he paddled 
up the St. Francis until he arrived at a ford 
from which a road—the East and West 
Trace—struck through the woods toward the 
Clinchell plantation, several miles to the 
west. The ford was in the Dark Bend of 
the river, which turned and flowed east from 
the edge of the cotton-plantation till it in- 
tersected with the road across the bottom- 
lands. At the sand-bar where the crossing 
was made, the river turned south. 

As Andrest arrived at the ford and drew 
his skiff up to make it fast to a snag root, 
three white men, one of them Si Hed Jesnie, 
rode out of the woods on horseback. They 
all hailed him. 

“Old Clinchell’s tearing!” Jesnie said. 
“ His daughter’s missing!” 

“He said so at my boat. 
ing for her,” Andrest replied. 

“He came by your boat? Sho! 
talk mean?” one of the men asked. 

“ He talked worried. He wanted to know 
where I'd been,” Andrest admitted. “I told 
him. Course, he had the right to know. 
Sue Belle’s been friendly with me—just 
friendly.” 

The three members of the little posse 
glanced at one another, nodding with ap- 
proval. 

“You watched the river-banks coming 
up?” Jesnie asked. “She might have lost 
herself. Wild geese ’d get lost in these 


I’m out look- 


Did he 


swamps!” 
“T saw mule-tracks along, but not hers,” 
replied Andrest. 


“ She’s on her mule?” 
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“Her mule was at the plantation—no 
saddle or bridle,” Jesnie said. “ That was 
early yesterday morning. They’re all plumb 
scairt up!” 

“They might be!” Andrest exclaimed. 
“A white girl lost in these old swamps! 
The mule come back without saddle or 
bridle! It’s a natural leather bridle, and 
there’s silver stars onto it. There’s mean 
men in this Dark Bend!” 

“We ‘lowed to circle down the bank of 
the river along here,” Jesnie explained. 

“T don’t know.” Andrest shook his head. 
“TI heard you whooping long before I got 
here—before you got here, too. She’d ’a’ 
heard for two miles—she’s got good ears.” 

Again the men glanced covertly at one 
another. 

“ There’s no tracks of that mule in the 
East and West Trace?” Andrest asked. 

“Not that we could tell.” 

“Suppose I row on up along this west 
bank and watch?” Andrest suggested. “ She 
could hardly get out the plantation without 
crossing the river, if she crossed thisaway. 
I'd know that mule’s tracks. She rode 
around on him a sight. There’s a jag out’n 
his right fore hoof—just a nick.” 

“ There’s old tracks all around,” Jesnie 
declared. “Some a week old—ever since 
the last rain; but not any fresh ones.” 

Andrest untied his boat and pulled up the 
river. He kept close to the west bank— 
which was the south bank at this point, as 
the stream flowed toward the east. He 
rowed with a long, hard pull, with his eyes 
ever on the bank. He knew that section of 
the river, because he had to row his fish up 
there to River Bridge. 

No mule had climbed the bank anywhere 
along there for days, and none of the old 
tracks were those of Sue Belle’s mule till 
he arrived at the plantation. There, at the 
bayou, was a single track climbing the steep 
bank, with the mark of hoofs sliding back 
in the clay. 

The tracks were not forty hours old, and 
Andrest recognized them instantly. They 
were the tracks of Sue Belle’s saddle-mule! 

He swung across to the other bank. A 
short distance up-stream he found the place 
where the mule had come out of the woods 
and across the white sand-bar. Hauling the 
boat out, and throwing over the anchor as 
a precaution against a rising river, Andrest 
started on the animal’s back track. 
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He had followed deer by their hoof- 
prints, and the twelve-hundred-pound mule, 
loping along, cut deep into the soft, damp 
earth. The track led northeast through the 
depths of the woods, and Andrest marveled 
at the straight line. That mule had come a 
long way, and was in a hurry, and was 
bound for home. It had not stopped any- 
where to nibble a switch-cane or shrub- 
ieaves. 

After noon Andrest stopped to eat a lunch 
and then sallied on again, wondering at the 
mule’s course through the untouched woods. 

“ Looks like he might have been stole and 
then he pulled away,” Andrest said to him- 
self. “ Somebody may have stole that girl!” 

Just before dark the mule-track led out 
into a blazed trace which Andrest had never 
seen before. This road followed a cane- 
ridge out of the southeast and headed north- 
west. The mule had come down the trail 
from the northwest, but left it with unerring 
instinct to catch the shortest route back to 
the plantation. Andrest slept beside the 
trace, leaning against a tree. 

In this trail he could not follow the tracks 
step by step. Other mules, horses, and at 
least five or six wagons had followed the 
trace, and the saddle-mule had shacked 
along in the middle of the rough road, where 
its prints were blocked out. 

The trail ied to the main railroad, which 
crossed the swamps on an embankment 
twenty feet high. Here there were a saw- 
mill, a boarding-house, and several board 
shacks scattered out in the stump-field, some 
of them built on stumps with outlying posts 
for braces, high enough above the bottoms 
to be clear of the lesser overflows. 

Andrest had not seen the mule’s track for 
some distance, but he hoped that he might 
hear a good word at the sawmill village— 
which was called Gumtree, as he knew by 
the sign on the little yellow station. 

It was mid-afternoon when the trailer 
reached Gumtree. He went to the station- 
agent, and asked if he had seen such a mule 
and such a girl as he described. 

“No, suh!” replied the agent, shaking his 
head. 

Nor had any one else seen the animal or 
the girl. Andrest was nonplused. 

“Ts it old Clinchell’s girl you’re looking 
for?” the station-agent asked. “ You ‘lowed 
she might have come thisaway?” 

“TI followed her mule-track clear to that 
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trace,” Andrest explained, pointing down the 
road he had followed in. 

“You did? ’Cross 
swamps?” 

“Tt’s not bad—the bayous are all dry,” 
said Andrest. “But how could that mule 
get over thisaway?” 

“There’s the Railroad Trace.” The sta- 
tion-agent pointed west, along the south side 
of the railroad. “It’s followed right smart 
by strollers who come from beyond the Mis- 
sissippi.” 

“Sho!” Andrest exclaimed. “I’ve been 
a wondering! That mule didn’t go back the 
way he went!” 

It was late evening, but Andrest started 
west along the Railroad Trace. When night 
fell, he stopped at a cabin beside the road. 
An old man lived in the cabin, and he had 
a skiff turned upside down on the roof of 
his home. 

“ You see, if the overflow comes suddint,” 
the man explained, “I got my boat so’s I 
can row around. I shore hate to jes’ set 
when the water’s all over the bottoms. 
Some ain’t forehanded thataway. They 
don’t have a boat when the water comes, 
and all they got to do is set. Now when I 
have my skiff, I can row around and, like’s 
not, kill a turkey or a hog, or sunthin’ to 
eat. They don’t have to rescue me!” 

“You haven’t seen a young woman riding 
through here on a man mule, have you— 
I mean in the last three or four days?” 

“No, suh! There was a quality gentle- 
man stopped in here to breakfast three 
mornings ago, suh, but no lady drove past; 
not without it was at night. The gentleman 
had a lady’s saddle besides his own, but there 
was no lady.” 

“Who was he?” 

“ He didn’t say, suh—no, suh. You don’t 
neveh get to ask gentlemen who they be 
when they rides through these swamps. Men 
have been killed for less’n that, suh—yes, 
suh. I don’t expect you’re used to living in 
these swamps. You see, people who lives 
around yeah suttingly learns to mind their 
own business.” 

“T was wondering if I knew him,” An- 
drest explained. “I know right smart of 
people down in the Dark Bend swamps—” 

“Sho! You from the Dark Bend?” The 
man straightened up, staring. “ Lawzee! 
Down thataway they’s some mighty mean 
men— yes, suh! The gentleman that was 
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here said he come through there, and that 
the woods was just alive with swamp-angels, 
scouting around. He was a real nice gentle- 
man, and he gave me four bits for breakfast. 
He rode a fine man mule, too—a regular 
old black one, big’s a elephant, with a white 
spot on its head, just like a horse, and a 
white hoof—” 

“A white spot on its head and a white 
hoof?” Andrest repeated. 

“Yes, suh—warn’t that remarkable for 
a mule? And he had a white tip to his tail. 
Now some gentlemen would have had those 
white hairs pulled out’n that mule’s tail, but 
not this gentleman. There they was, white 
as could be—white as cotton—and they’d 
neveh been pulled out. Course, I didn’t say 
nothing to the gentleman. I said it was a 
nice mule, but .I didn’t describe it none to 
him. You know, here in these bottoms, you 
don’t want to let on you're noticing. Lots 
of times people don’t want to be noticed. 
I suppose, down in those Dark Bend swamps, 
if they seen you looking at a mole on the 
face, or a finger shot off the hand, or any- 
thing of distinction like that, they’d be real 
provoked, and mebby shoot you up so’s you 
couldn’t be a witness, or like that. I hear 
say it’s awful in them swamps. Pussonally, 
I ain’t neveh been there, and I’ve an ijee I 
never will get down there. They’s a power 
of killings there, ain’t they?” 

“Well, some,” admitted Andrest; “ but 
not so many as you’d think.” 

“Tt’s been more’n six months since we 
had a killing,” the loquacious old man de- 
clared. “I tell you, it makes a difference 
having civilization around. Take it when I 
was a young man; there was meanness 
around then, lots and lots of it. They killed 
when there warn’t no real use of it, you 
might say. It was get mad, shoot, scout, 
and reward ’em those days. Take it when 
the Bullfrogs and the Red Flannels, as they 
called ’em, got to shooting. The Bullfrogs 
was always taking rafts out’n the sunk lands, 
and the Red Flannels was gentlemen that 
claimed to own the dead timber that was 
being rafted, and they’d shoot most incon- 
sequential, so to say. But the laws have 
come now—yes, suh! They don’t shoot with- 
out they’s got some excuse. But back in 
those Dark Bend swamps, I bet they’s mean! 
The gentleman that was here said so. Why, 
he said they’d steal a girl or a mule, or 
shoot somebody—just like that!” 
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He snapped his fingers. 

Andrest listened with some surprise to 
what the old man said of the Dark Bend 
swamps. Rough as many of his neighbors 
were, he had no idea that the people of his 
own district were regarded so much askance 
by the settlers living along the railroads. 
Still greater, however, was his amazement 
that the old man should describe Clinchell’s 
saddle-mule so accurately, and that the vis- 
itor at breakfast had carried a lady’s saddle. 

He said nothing about the meaning of the 
discovery he had made, and he was glad to 
bed down in a bunk for the night. There 
he puzzled his brain trying to figure out just 
what old Clinchell had done, and where Sue 
Belle was hidden away. 

Before dawn he left the shack, returned 
to the railroad station at Gumtree, and took 
the train for River Bridge. Thence he 
tramped down to where he had left his skiff 
and went about hauling his nets, which had 
been’ neglected for more than two days. 
However, the fish were in fair condition, and 
he carried his catch to River Bridge. 

Nothing had been heard of Sue Belle, but 
the search still continued. The oid planter 
had been unable to find any one to go his 
bail, and was locked up in the Deerport jail, 
waiting for the president of the Musko Gum 
Company, of Mendova, to sign a new bail 
bond; or, at least, so report said. 

Having cared for his fish, Andrest pulled 
back to his shanty-boat, and there, that eve- 
ning, he sat for hours, puzzling his head 
about the things which had worried every 
one in the Dark Bend swamps: While he 
thought, he spread his cans of pretty little 
shell tricks on the table and shaped them 
into grotesques and flowers and birds. They 
made gay effigies on the black cloth. 

Having been awake so late, he overslept 
in the morning. He was awakened by a 
hail from the bank, and he welcomed Sheriff 
Ferris and Deputy Sheriff Resner. They 
tied their horses to trees and walked aboard 
the shanty-boat. 

Without parley, Ferris said: 

“We had to come and get you, Andrest. 
Nobody knows anything about this lost girl 
business, without it’s you. If you can give 
us any help in the matter, I wish you’d do 
it. Make a clean breast of it, won’t you? 
There’s trouble all around. The bank at 
Deerport is pressed hard. Old Clinchell’s 
squeezing it. He says they favored you, 
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and you’re a mean scoundrel. I’m’ just tell- 
ing you. Now what do you know?” 

“Tl tell you what I know,” Andrest re- 
plied. “I don’t know what to make of it 
myself. I saw Si Hed Jesnie at the ford of 
the East and West Trace. Then I rowed to 
the Clinchell plantation, and there were a 
mule’s tracks up the bank. I knew those 
tracks, for they had a notch out of the right 
fore hoof. They belonged to Sue Belle’s 
saddle-mule. I took the back track. I went 
through the woods all that day, and at night 
I struck the Gumtree Trace. I'd never seen 
it before, and I didn’t know it, but the mule 
came down the ridge. Well, I lost the mule- 
track— so much travel — but I kept on to 
Gumtree. No one there had seen that mule, 
but about three miles west, or maybe four, 
there was an old fellow in a shack with a 
skiff on top of it—” 

“T’ve seen that skiff— upside down?” 
Resner asked. 

“That’s the one. Well, he said an old 
man came there, a quality gentleman, and 
stopped there for breakfast three days. be- 
fore. That was the morning the mule 
showed up at the plantation. That old man 
rode a mule with a white spot on the head 
and a white hoof, and the end of his tail had 
white hair in it that hadn’t been pulled out.” 

“ What’s that? Why, that’s old Clinchell’s 
mule, if I know mules!” Ferris cried out. 

“Yes, sir; and the old man told me the 
gentleman had a woman’s saddle—” 

“ Wha-at?” 

“ That’s what he said. I went back to 
Gumtree, took the train to River Bridge, 
followed the river down to my skiff, hauled 
my nets, and I’ve been thinking about it 
ever since.” 

“ He’s swore out a warrant charging you 
with stealing his girl,” Ferris said. “I sup- 
pose I got to read it to you, so the arrest ’Il 
be legal.” 

Ferris read the warrant. 
with paling face. 

“T never was arrested before,” he com- 
mented. “Course I'll go! What evidence 
has he got about me and her?” 

“Not much, after what you just said,” 
Ferris replied; “but he had a yellow man 
down to see him yesterday. After talking 
to him a while, Clinchell swore out that in- 
formation to have you arrested. Course we 
got to search this boat and around.” 

“Yes, sir.” Andrest nodded. “ You can 
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look anywhere at anything I got. 
want me to, I'll help.” 

“ All right! We'll start at one end.” 

“Yes, sir. That’s the stern. Under there 
I keep it filled with dry wood for kindling. 
It’s a good place under the deck.” 

He threw open the trap under the after 
deck, and the officers looked into the space 
and pulled out some of the wood. Then 
they looked through the kitchen, and its 
boxes and cupboards. Andrest moved one 
of the boxes, and showed them a trap hid- 
den in the floor. Under this there were some 
canned goods. On the other side was an- 
other trap, where he kept a lot of hickory 
and pecan nuts. 

. Thus they searched the boat, every foot 

of it. Two,traps under the deerskin rugs 
in the sitting-room revealed other little 
treasures. Andrest pulled out a cunningly 
fitted wainscoting door, and disclosed a 
take-down shotgun and several hundred 
shells. 

“TI have a big empty space under the 
bow, same’s under the stern deck,” Andrest 
said. “ You pull that wainscoting out there 
and you can look under. I keep the bow 
light, though.” 

Suiting the action to his words, he pulled 
out the wainscoting, and Sheriff Ferris 
looked in. He could see nothing in the 
dark space. 

“ There’s a door in under on both sides?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” Andrest answered. 

Crossing the cabin, he pulled over the 
wainscoting. Out of the opening there fell 
a stirrup. It was attached to a saddle. 
When Andrest grasped this with a cry of 
amazement, he turned it up before the two 
men. 

“Why, lawzee!” he cried. 
Belle’s, if I know saddles!” 

The two officers watched him with keen 
eyes as he turned the saddle to look at it, 
almost forgetful of their presence. 

“How did that get there?” Ferris de- 
manded. 

“How did it get there?” Andrest repeat- 
ed: and then ie cried out: “Sho! That 
saddle on my boat—how did it come here? 
Why—why—yes, sir! How did it?” 

“Did you think you could fool us, telling 
about that old man and the white-tailed, 
white-hoofed mule?” Ferris said sharply. 
“No, sir.” Andrest shook his head, turn- 
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ing the bridle over in his hands. “I just 
told you the way it was. You can find out 
seeing that old man. He’s suspicious, that 
old feller! You’d better talk slow and 
around. Then he’ll tell you, the same as he 
told me. It’s a pretty saddle, gentlemen, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes, sir—but where’s Sue Belle?” 

“Tf I knew, gentlemen,” Andrest an- 
swered gravely, “a five-horse team of mules 
couldn’t hold me from lighting out thataway 
—no, sir!” 

The two officers looked at each other. 
They did not know what to think. They 
thought they could see through old Clin- 
chell’s scheme to ruin the Deerport National 
Bank, and they knew that he had President 
Lesgar in a tight fix, because Lesgar had 
said so. Now they wondered what kind of 
a mess they had found. 

“Well, I think we'd better go,” Sheriff 
Ferris suggested. “I hate to do it, Andrest, 
but it’s law. What can we do about the 
boat ?” 

“ Jesnie will take care of it,” Andrest said. 
“I’m going to take some reading and tricks 
with me.” 

The shanty-boater gathered up two game- 
bags full of things, including the shell tricks 
and his pamphlets about finance. 

“All right, gentlemen!” he said. 
ready!” 


“ I'm 


XI 

TuHovucH they had him in jail, old Durm 
Clinchell had cleverly marshaled his forces 
against President Lesgar, of the Deerport 
National Bank, and others whom he was 
determined to strike because they stood in 
his way. The Planter and Logging banks 
had called for the money due them, and the 
Deerport institution could not raise cash 
enough to satisfy the demand. Lesgar did 
not see how to meet the emergency, although 
he had saved the immediate drain of fifty 
thousand dollars which would have followed 
an assault on Lunmer Andrest in violation 
of the heavy peace bond. 

Clinchell had succeeded, too, in jailing 
young Andrest. The information that he 
had sworn out against the shanty-boater had 
resulted in the warrant for the young man’s 
arrest, on the charge of abducting Sue Belle 
Clinchell and “conveying her to parts un- 
known.” The finding of the girl’s side- 
saddle in the shanty-boat might have two 
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constructions, but old Clinchell would admit 
but one. 

He did not know what Andrest had done 
in trailing the homing mule until confronted 
by Ruster Delve, the old man who lived in 
the shack with a skiff on the roof. Andrest 
had not asked the old settler’s name, but he 
was easily found, and he readily undertook 
to go with Deputy Resner to Deerport, on 
condition that he should not be taken 
through the Dark Bend swamps, of which 
he was so much afraid. So Resner took him 
the long way around, by the railroad west 
of the swamps, until they could take Banker 
Lesgar’s automobile on the Hills Trace east- 
ward into Deerport. 

Ruster Delve went to the jail, where An- 
drest was brought to him. 

“ You-all in jail!” he exclaimed. “ Well, I 
declare! And I never s’pected nothing. 
Why, if I’d known you-all was a scouter, I'd 
shore ’a’ took you back down in the bresh. 
They never would ’a’ caught you if you'd 
gone with me!” 

Then the sheriff led in old Durm Clinchell, 
who stopped abruptly, his jaw dropping, 
when he saw Delve. There was no need to 
ask Delve to identify the old planter. Clin- 
chell’s confusion and surprise were sufficient 
indication that Andrest had really stumbled 
upon some of the old swamp man’s deviltry. 

“ Howdy, Mr. Man?” Delve greeted Clin- 
chell. “I shore never did expect to find 
you in jail! What did you-all do with that 
lady’s saddle you was packing around?” 

“T didn’t have a lady’s saddle!” Clinchell 
roared. “You're a liar if you—” ~ 

“Hold on!” Delve exclaimed, leaping to 
his feet and backing into a corner of the 
office, where he drew two long forty-fives 
from somewhere among his weather-faded 
garments. “I didn’t come yeah to be called 
a liar! You-all apologize and tell about that 
saddle, or by—” 

Clinchell saw death in the angry old man’s 
face. One long revolver held the sheriff, the 
jailer, the deputy, and Andrest on one side, 
while the other covered Clincheli, aimed low 
at his stomach, no matter which way he side- 
stepped. 

*“ Tell these gentlemen!” Delve warned. 

‘ “ Why—why, I had a lady’s saddle and 
bridle—I forgot! I bought it—” 

“Where is that saddle?” demanded Sheriff 
Ferris, overlooking Delve’s untactful but 
effective demand for an apology. 
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“ Why, out on the plantation.” 
“What kind of one was it? Describe 


it!” 

“Why, a thirty-two-pound saddle and 
black-reined bridle—” 

“ What’s that?” Delve demanded. 

“Why—I—I don’t reck’lect!” Clinchell 
gasped. “ I—it were—perhaps it were nat- 
ural leather color!” 

Clincheil was trembling as if he had the 
palsy. His plans were going awry. When 
Ferris brought out the woman’s saddle which 
he had found on Andrest’s boat, Delve iden- 
tified it immediately. 

“Td know them silver buckles and stars 
anywhere!” he declared. 

Old Clinchell opened his mouth to speak, 
but shut his jaws with a snap, his thought 
unspoken. The sheriff turned to him: 

“What do you think you've been doing?” 

Clinchell sniffed and turned his back. He 
retreated through the hallway into the cor- 
ridor where the white men were confined. 
He tramped heavily on the stone flagging, 
and he swaggered as he walked, but the 
officials, who had seen many bad men’s 
bravado, smiled. 

“TI ‘low you could get to go if you had 
a bond,” Sheriff Ferris said to Andrest. 
“Course, I expect you’d promise you’d be 
ready any time to come back—a personal 
promise?” 

“T would be ready any time. That old 
scoundrel has tricked me, and that saddle 
was sneaked onto me!” 

“T suspected it. The old devil’s hid his 
own daughter out, and he wanted you sent 
away for it,” Ferris said. “I'd talk to a 
lawyer, if I was you. Clinchell tried to ruin 
your reputation. That’s against the law!” 

“Sho!” Andrest exclaimed. “I'll sue ’im! 
I'll sue ’im for a thousand dollars!” 

“Your reputation is worth a heap more’n 
that!” Ferris declared. “ You got money in 
the bank—you’re peaceable and law-abiding 
and neighborly. You let your lawyer see 
about that. I'll call Mr. Lesgar; he’s friend- 
ly, and he’ll know about a bond.” 

Half an hour ‘later, under a_ thousand- 
dollar bond, Andrest went forth free. Be- 
fore the afternoon was over Clinchell was 
served with papers charging him with con- 
spiracy and libel, and demanding damages 
amounting to fifty thousand dollars, while 
Andrest strode away up the St. Francis 
Trace on his way home. 
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It was a strange shift in the fortunes of 
the shanty-boater. He had put old Clinchell 
on the defensive, and the planter was in 
jail, betrayed and defeated by his own ma- 
licious temper and vindictive lawlessness. 

On his way through the woods, Andrest 
checked his gait and began to read snatches 
in the booklets on finance from the two 
game-bags which he had filled for a pro- 
longed stay in the jail. In his brief stay 
in Deerport he had learned of Clinchell’s 
blows at his friend Lesgar, which also 
threatened Andrest’s little hoard. They had 
forced the bank at Deerport to close, 
whether temporarily or permanently none 
could tell. There were some questionable 
assets which would never be realized if old 
€linchell’s influence prevailed. If the bank’s 
local debtors—sawmill men, traders, home- 
steaders, and others—failed to meet their 
obligations, the sheriff had said, the Deer- 
port institution wouldn’t pay fifty cents on 
the dollar. 

Si Hed Jesnie had rowed the shanty-boat 
‘up the river nearly a mile, so that it would 
be opposite his own cabin back on the trace. 
He was glad to see Andrest. 

“T sure thought, when old Clinchell came 
down on you, you’d get to stay out on the 
farm most of the rest of your life!” Jesnie 
declared. “ The old man’s sure getting over- 
bearing an’ mean, having his own way so 
much. It was getting so nobody could turn 
around without his say-so; an’ now I hear 
he’s in jail hisself!” 

When he had told the swamp man about 
conditions down at Deerport, Andrest 
crossed to his shanty-boat. After killing 
two squirrels for supper, he sat down on 
the bow deck to think. Despite his elation 
at being home and free again, he was sore 
in his heart because of the treatment he had 
received without warrant or justice. 

“Why did that old scoundrel try to break 
me up thataway?” he asked himself. “I’m 
not going to have my friends treated that- 
away on account of me. I won't let any 
man treat me so, neither. No man has any 
right to treat another man like a dog, no 
matter how rich he is!” 

His meditations stirred the anger of the 
river youth as it had never been stirred be- 
fore. He declined to excuse Clinchell on the 
plea that the planter had acted in defense 
of Sue Belle. 

“T’m peaceable,” Andrest repeated to him- 
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self over and over again. “I’m peaceable, 
and I mean harm to no man, but I’m not 
going to be hounded around any more. If 
old Clinchell rides out of Deerport a free 
man, then I'll waylay him, and I'll see if 
I’m going to be run around like I was a 
rabbit with a dog on my track, and nothing 
to fight back with!” 

Andrest meant exactly what he said. He 
believed that Clinchell would find a bond in 
a day or two. The sheriff had seemed sur- 
prised to think that the rich planter was as 
long obtaining a surety as he had been; but 
Judge Darkin had made the bond a really 
formidable one, and Clinchell had no friends 
near at hand who could truthfully sign for 
twice fifty thousand dollars. 

Lesgar’s experience had been noised 
around, and there was no one who cared to 
rely upon any security offered by old Clin- 
chell. His trickery in mortgaging the timber 
on cut-over land now kept the arbitrary old 
planter in jail—which was fortunate for him, 
in a way; for after Andrest had cleared out 
his nets and begun to run out his lines for 
the winter traps, he carried his heavy rifle 
and regularly inquired if Clinchell had been 
turned loose yet. 

“T’ve run just about so long!” Andrest 
said to himself. “ I’ve been hounded around 
and misused and treated low down just as 
long as I’m going to be. Now I’m going to 
hit back so’s old Durm ’Il feel it!” 

A week after he returned from jail An- 
drest found a yellow girl sitting side-saddle 
on a mule, waiting for him at his shanty- 
boat landing. The girl was Delfy, Sue Belle’s 
maid. At sight of Andrest, she sprang down 
from the mule and ran up to him. 

“TI ‘low I better whisper low, Lunmer 
Andrest ”; she began. “ Hyar’s a writin’ fo’ 
you-all. It come last evenin’ to me, suh, 
an’ I jes’ fetched it down yeah fast as that 
fool mule could shake his laigs!” 

Except for money envelopes from fish 
commission merchants and price-lists from 
fur-buyers, Andrest had received few letters 
in his life. He accepted this one with won- 
der. It was sealed, and was addressed to 
“ Mr. Lunmer Andrest.” 

The yellow girl was uneasy. As he tore 
open the envelope, she dropped her voice to 
a low whisper. e 

“Sho!” she gasped. “I got to tell you- 
all something, suh. Old marsa, he made me 
write a letter to you myse’f, t’other night, 
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an’ have you meet Sue Belle out by the 
Blue Bayou. Then he ‘lowed he’d whale me 
if I eveh let any one know about it. 
Lawzee! I jes’ had to let go that!” 

She turned, jumped upon the mule’s back, 
and galloped away. Andrest looked at the 
letter, hardly noticing what she said. It was 
more astonishing than any that he had ever 
dreamed of reading. 


Dear LUNMER: 

I must write you by Delfy about those little 
golden pears which you gave me, they are so 
perfectly beautiful. I am out visiting my aunt 
at Provell, and she has a friend in the business 
of buying pearls, and he saw them. 

What do you think? I just mustn’t keep 
them. They are worth eight thousand dollars! 
He said he would pay that for them, and for 
other pearls in proportion. He was greatly in- 
terested in learning about all those pretty tricks 
you found in clam-shells, and said if they were 
anything like the golden pears, you must have 
a fortune in them. 

So you gave me pretty little tricks, didn’t 
you? And I just won't keep them, they are too 
valuable. I wish you would bring some of 
those little tricks out of clam-shells here so 
aunty’s friend can see them, and see if they 
really are worth so much. 

Don’t let daddy know you are coming out 
here, or let anybody, for he would kill you 
sure as you’re born. He tried to make me say 
I wouldn’t let anybody know where I was, 
so he could s’prise them; but I fibbed. I 
wanted to write to you, anyhow, for I never 
wrote to a beau before. Did you know you 
were my beau? I did. 

Be sure and come! 


Sue BELLE. 
“Sho! She’s over to Provell!” Andrest 
exclaimed. ‘“ Go to see her? I bet I will! 


Old Clinchell’s in jail and can’t help him- 
self now!” 

He did not wait an hour, but gathered up 
his two game-bags, packed as he had packed 
them for his stay in Deerport jail. He told 
Jesnie he was going away again for a few 
days; then he went on to the tap-line road, 
caught a log-train to the main line, and 
bought a ticket to Mendova. 

As he rode eastward, he puzzled over the 
letter that he had received. He could not 
make up his mind how those little tricks, 
like pears of new gold, could be worth so 
vast a sum as eight thousand dollars. He 
began to wonder if this was not another 
fooling letter, like the one that led him to 
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the Blue Bayou to wait all night for the girl 
who did not come. 

The writing was much the same, and the 
yellow girl had confessed to writing that 
other note. Perhaps her confession was 
part of the scheme. Some yellow girls are 
bright, he mused, and if this letter was only 
another trap—well, he would take a chance, 
anyhow. 

“Tf you ain’t gambling at cards, you are 
at catching fish, or getting killed up from 
the bresh!” he said to himself. 

He was sorry he had not brought his rifle, 
but he felt a reasonable safety, in view of 
his having a good automatic pistol, which 
he carried all the time because of Clinchell’s 
enmity. 

He felt homesick when the train rolled out 
on the great steel bridge spanning the Mis- 
sissippi at Mendova. The golden river was 
nearly a mile wide, and it poured under the 
bridge, flowing down in what seemed an ever- 
widening channel, flashing and flickering in 
the sunshine. In the midst of the vast flood 
floated a little red shanty-boat tripping 
down with a man silhouetted against the 
sun’s reflection, resting on the sweep-handles. 

Andrest had tripped down the Ohio and 
down the Mississippi as far as New Madrid, 
where he crossed into Little River. The 
lower river was a mystery to him. For 
some men Mendova was the jumping-off 
place, below which they dared not venture. 
Others stopped at Cairo, St. Louis, Vicks- 
burg, or Memphis. A few brave and ven- 
turesome souls floated clear down to New 
Orleans. Still others turned off into the Red 
River and the Atchafalaya—and it was said 
that some who went down the “ Chafelli” 
never did get to come back. 

Now the mighty Mississippi, which An- 
drest had not seen for several years, reached 
up and tried to lure him, tried to draw him 
back to the flowing torrent that led to the 
jumping-off place. He had lived so long 
back in the swamps, on the little green St. 
Francis—little and green, that is, when it 
wasn’t overflowed and yellow and forty 
miles wide—that he had forgotten the magic 
of the big river. 

But there was another and a still stronger 
tug at his heart. He wanted to live on the 
Mississippi again, but there was a sunnier 
smile on Sue Belle’s face than in all the ra- 
diant sunshine on the mile-wide Father of 
Waters. He told himself that he would 
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try and reconcile the girl with the river, and 
that perhaps .they would drop down the 
great stream together. He flushed at that 
suggestion as if it were wanton and wrong 
to think of her in that way. 

“She sent for me to come!” he whispered 
to himself, that fact becoming more and 
more certain in his mind. “ Sue Belle sent 
for me!” 

But when he read the letter again, and 
saw the astonishing statement that Sue Belle 
had received an offer of eight thousand dol- 
lars for the two little golden pears shucked 
out of clam-shells, he was incredulous once 
more. 

“ Sho!” he sniffed. “ That ain’t so! There 
wouldn’t anybody in the world pay that 
much for those little tricks! Not a king, or 
millionaire, or railroad president, or any 
such feller!” 

The price made him pause in the Union 
Station at Mendova. Eight thousand dol- 
lars! Why, that would buy two hundred 
acres of ridge cotton-land! 

“But I'll chance it!” he decided at last. 
“Tt might be she was just fooling me along 
the way girls do fool a man sometimes, 
plaguing him.” 

So he caught the train out to Provell, and 
arrived there in the hour before sunset. Pro- 
vell was a Chickasaw Ridge town, and its 
hills were regular mountains to the swamp- 
habituated youth. There were streets that 
rose a hundred feet in five hundred, and the 
main thoroughfare looked as if it had been 
shaken and wrinkled up by an earthquake, 
it was so full of ups and downs. 

“ Wu-hoo!” a voice hailed him, and there 
was Sue Belle waving to him. 

He hurried to the buggy and climbed in. 

“I knew you’d come,” she laughed. 
“ And oh, Lun, you’re not poor white trash 
any more! You're rich! Those two little 
golden pears—I love them so! But you 
must sell them, and—” 

“You love them?” Andrest asked. “ You 
think I’d take them back if you love them? 
Shucks!” 

“ They’re beautiful for earrings,” she said. 
“There are ladies who could wear them. 
Mr. Mier says he could sell them for you—” 

“Tf you love them, and if there’s any 
lady in the world can wear them, Sue Belle, 
they’re for you to have!” he declared. 
“You sure are better than any spoiled town 
lady that ever lived!” 
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“Honest? You’d—you want me to have 
them—knowing they’re—they’re a fortune?” 
she asked. 

“T’d starve before I’d let you give them 
back!” 

“You brought 
tricks?” she asked. 
“ About a peck of them,” he admitted. 

“T don’t know,” she mused. “I’ve been 
wondering—” 

She drove him to the house of her aunt, 
who greeted him cordially. Mrs. Waspe had 
learned of the value of the two pearls, and 
she was a practical-minded widow. When 
she saw the “little tricks” from Andrest’s 
two game-bags, she immediately telephoned 
for Mr. Mier, of whom Sue Belle had 
spoken. 

Mier arrived within half an hour, and 
when he saw the quarts of pearls he uttered 
an exclamation. 

“TIT never saw the like before!” he de- 
clared. “ You've found a pearl pocket. Some 
of those baroques are worth a hundred dol- 
lars apiece.” 

Andrest stared, hardly able to believe 
what he heard. Then his mind turned back 
to his friends in Deerport, the men who had 
risked much to help him, only to find them- 
selves attacked by old Clinchell. Worse yet, 
Sue Belle was Clinchell’s daughter, and the 
friendly widow was his sister. 

“T’d sure like to sell some of them,” the 
river youth admitted when the pearl-buyer 
put the question. 

“ The best way, I think,” Mier said, “ is to 
have me sell them on commission. I’ll take 
as many as you want to sell, and I'll charge 
you fifteen per cent for selling them—that 
is, fifteen dollars on each hundred that I can 
get for them.” 

“That sounds fair,” Andrest said. 
wouldn’t know what to do with them.” 

Two hours later Mier caught the Sunrise 
Special for New York. He carried a small 
fortune in pearls in his case, and he had left 
twice as many with Andrest as he carried 
away. 


those other clam-shell 
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CLINCHELL found Rip Morlung in jail, 
waiting for trial and anxious to escape. The 
planter soon learned that Rip had held his 
peace as regards his reason for tearing up 
Lunmer Andrest’s shanty-boat, which had 
been the direct cause of the marauder’s cap- 
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ture and imprisonment. Whatever people 
might think, Morlung had remained true to 
his employer. 

The two had plenty of time to plan and 
plot in a corner of the corridor, clear of the 
other prisoners. They conferred between 
the visits of the lawyers whom old Clinchell 
had engaged in the effort to secure his free- 
dom—which was proving unexpectedly diffi- 
cult, for Judge Darkin refused to lower the 
bond or to accept any sort of straw bail. 

For a long time the political powers in 
Cypress County had been hoping for a 
chance to bring down old Clinchell, whose 
autocratic ideas had grown more and more 
insufferable. The attack on the Deerport 
National Bank hurt local pride in the town, 
where President Lesgar was every man’s 
friend. 

Rich as he was, Clinchell had stepped too 
far over the bounds, and the Dark Bend 
swamps had lost, for a time at least, their 
influence in politics. The very quality of 
the food served to Clinchell was significant 
to the wilful man, for it was precisely the 
same as that of the other white prisoners. 
It did him no good to complain. After one 
outburst he held his peace and consulted 
with the more experienced Morlung, who 
had long been used to having every man’s 
hand against him. 

One day Cashier Dovent, of the Planter 
Bank at River Bridge, made a post-haste 
trip down to Deerport for a conference with 
Clinchell. He brought with him a sheaf of 
papers showing various angles of the bank’s 
condition. He asked for and obtained a 
private interview with Clinchell in the sher- 
iff’s office. 

“You see how it is,” Dovent summed up. 
“Those Mendova banks and trust companies 
have called in all their loans to us. Look 
where that leaves us!” 

“Sho!” Clinchell gasped, his eyes staring 
at the balance against the Planter Bank. 
“ What—what has happened?” 

“TI called them up on the telephone,” 
Dovent declared hesitatingly, “and Mr. 
Forwell, of the Chickasaw Ridge, said they’d 
heard you were in jail, and they wouldn’t 
take any more chances with your — with 
your—” 

“With my what?” demanded Clinchell. 
“ What are you holding out on me?” 

“ With your bad temper, sir!” 

Clinchell gasped. His jaw dropped. 
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“T ain’t in jail for stealing!” he declared. 
Dovent made no comment. 

“T ain’t touched another man’s dollar, 
have I? Ain’t I honorable, and don’t I pay 
my debts? What did anybody else say?” 

“ Colfex, of the Deep Waterway, said— 
he said—” 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“He said he’d heard you gave a mort- 
gage on the timber on cut-over lands, 
and—” 

“ But that was business, wasn’t it?” Clin- 
chell demanded. “ Wasn’t that Lesgar’s 
lookout ?” 

“T suggested that to them, and they said 
it was their lookout to get their money out 
of the Planter and Logging banks just as 
soon as the good Lord would let them. 
That’s what they said! We have till to- 
morrow afternoon, Mendova closing-time, to 
take up those papers, or you can see what ’ll 
happen, sir. The whole darned caboodle 
goes up!” 

“Well, I’m going to kill somebody for 
this!” Clinchell roared. “It’s that trifling 
Lesgar — he’s gone to Mendova with this 
Cypress County and Dark Bend business! 
It’s our private business around here, and 
he’s — he’s gone and brought in strangers 
that it isn’t any business of!” 

Clinchell paced up and down the iron- 
toothed sheriff’s office, a panther in a cage. 
He could see now why no one would go on 
his peace bond, and why the county poli- 
ticians were so independent. They had 
drawn a line around him and left him out- 
side of their powers and activities. 

For a time his anger was deep and over- 
whelming; but as he looked into the predica- 
ment in which his overbearing disregard of 
other people had placed him, he realized 
that he was straining at the end of his rope 
just when he thought he held the reins to 
the bits in countless other men’s jaws. The 
curb of humanity had been applied to his 
selfishness, and it was an effective curb. 

Instead of crushing Lesgar and adding 
another bank to his collection, both his own 
banks were menaced. 

More than that, he had stretched his as- 
sets and mortgaged his lands in order to 
add to his income and increase his oppor- 
tunities for wealth. Over in Mendova there 
were personal notes secured upon his thou- 
sand-acre cotton-plantation, and hardly any 
of his good timber but was covered by con- 
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servative mortgages. In all, these obliga- 
tions were probably less than one-third of 
the value of his property; but in a fore- 
closure sale his lands might go for much less 
than they were really worth. Clinchell had 
forced mortgage sales too often not to know 
what they meant to the victim. He choked 
and writhed in mental agony. 

“TI want that pistol you carry — under- 
stand?” he whispered in Dovent’s ear. 

The cashier handed it over with a swift 
gesture. Clinchell slipped it into his pocket 
and went on talking about the steps that 
should be taken with the Mendova financial 
institutions. 

“Open that private box of mine,” Clin- 
chell ordered. “There’s some stocks and 
bonds in that. Shift them and get telegraph 
funds for them in Mendova. They'll take 
care of about half that the banks owe, but 
there'll still be about a hundred thousand 
that I’ve got to take care of. They’re going 
to break me, if they can, ’count of the clause 
in the mortgage notes that lets them sell me 
out when the value of the holdings drops and 
they think they'll lose their funds. They’ll 
have a one-man mortgage sale, and manage 
to wipe me out! They’re laying for me, and 
I didn’t know it. Well, get out of here, 
now!” 

Dovent departed, and Clinchell retired to 
the corridor, where he paced up and down 
till supper-time. 

It had been a busy day for the jail 
trusties. They had killed three big hogs, 
and as night was coming on, with rain 
threatening, they hung the hogs in the out- 
side jail entrance, leaving the steel-plate 
door open; but the inside barred door was 
locked, as usual. 

After supper the prisoners soon settled 
down for the night. Their snoring in va- 
rious notes filled the small building. 

Toward midnight Morlung’s cell door 
opened magically, for his clever fingers had 
contrived keys out of the flat elm splints of 
a chair-bottom. He opened old Clinchell’s 
cell a half-minute later. 

They dumped the big soft-coal stove in 
the corridor, lifted out the grate, and 


dropped it into the water-pail to cool it. 
Then they took the grate, and catching the 
nuts of the barred door in the interstices of 
the grate-bars, they rapidly wrenched the 
door from its hinges and opened the way to 
freedom. 
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Slipping out into the dripping street, the 
two escaping prisoners scurried around the 
corners till they were out of town, and then 
they sogged their way northward toward 
their own familiar Dark Bend swamps. 
Durm Clinchell had never broken jail be- 
fore, and he was angry now to think that 
he had to do it. Free, and in his own tim- 
ber-brakes, he could defy the world, he told 
himself. He would let no man rob him of 
his hard-earned lands! 

That was his idea—to hold the plantation 
and timber-lands by force against any in- 
vader. Rip Morlung promised to help him. 
Rip said he knew an army of men that he 
could get to help the old planter to protect 
himself from the wanton assaults of his 
enemies. 

Old Durm Clinchell had lost his perspec- 
tive on affairs. He had been his own law 
for so long that he could not submit to a 
higher one. 

When he reached his house, in the early 
morning, he ordered out his servants and 
made ready for war with his enemies. He 
had ammunition and firearms in plenty, and 
he had all the guns cleaned and loaded. He 
decided where he would have his secret 
headquarters out in the brake, where no one 
could ever find him—not in a thousand 
years, he fondly told Morlung, who agreed 
half-heartedly. Rip had lately had an expe- 
rience with a hiding-place supposed to be 
absolutely secure against pursuit! 

Nevertheless, Morlung entered with zest 
into the affair, for he would rather be free 
and in the Dark Bend swamps than sitting 
day after day there in the Deerport jail. 

At dawn they rode away with their weap- 
ons. Clinchell warned the house-servants to 
keep their mouths shut, and gave one of his 
men full instructions as to keeping him sup- 
plied and informed. 

“T’ll fight them till I die!” Clinchell de- 
clared. “ They can’t rob me thataway!” 

Over a day the tables had been turned on 
him, but he did not realize his situation. 
Angry and desperate, he believed what. he 
said. But the next afternoon, when his 
trusted man slipped out into the brake and 
met him, the servant said: 

“They're looking for you! I brought 
your papers and mail, same as you told me.” 

The first page of the Mendova Chronicle 
contained a long account of Durm Clin- 
chell’s flight from the jail at Deerport, in 
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company with Rip Morlung, a swamp des- 
perado. Clinchell laughed when he read the 
account of the escape; but when he saw the 
subsequent paragraphs he turned pale, for 
one of them said: 


Clinchell formerly owned a large area of 
land in the Dark Bend swamps, but his ex- 
travagances have led to the falling of nearly 
if not quite all his property into the hands of 
Mendova financial institutions, which are said 
to be pooling their interests for the purpose 
of developing the land under modern condi- 
tions. Clinchell was at one time reputed to 
be worth more than half a million dollars, but 
his lawless behavior led to his undoing. He 
was tried four times for homicide during the 
heyday of his life. Recently he attempted to 
follow out his policy of violence, only to meet 
a quiet and unassuming youth of splendid char- 
acter and unflinching courage, who brought 
him to Deerport and demanded that he be put 
under an adequate peace bond of fifty thousand 
dollars, which was done. Clinchell’s inability 
to obtain proper surety for his bond compelled 
his incarceration. He rode to his mansion as 
soon as he escaped, secured large quantities of 
ammunition and firearms, and is now out in 
the swamps, hiding with other desperadoes. 


With other desperadoes! Formerly owned 
a large area of land! Clinchell choked as 
he read. He had made such announcements 
in the old days, covering his schemes to use 
the extremity of the law against small hold- 
ers of property whom he had driven to 
desperation. It dawned on him in that hour 
what a weak man he was, after all, and how 
little chance he had against the machinery 
of social order. 

Hiding with other desperadoes! That was 
true. Old Durm Clinchell looked over his 
shoulder as he slunk away in the big timber 
of the Dark Bend brakes. He did not know 
at what minute he might be fired upon by 
some reward-seeker. He did not know when 
some one, seeing him a hunted fugitive, 
might shoot him down in revenge for some 
past grievance. 

Furtive and frightened, Clinchell fled into 
the. depths of a mass of cane where Rip 
Morlung and he were keeping house in a 
tiny shack, in constant terror lest their gun- 
shots, as they killed a squirrel or wild tur- 
key for food, should bring down upon them 
an overwhelming sheriff’s posse. 

Realizing what had befallen him, Clinchell 
broke down. He lost his nerve. His hands 
trembled. Rip Morlung, returning from a 
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foraging expedition, found his fellow outlaw 
lying sick of fever in the shack. He dosed 
him with quinin and whisky, and grew more 
and more alarmed as the old man’s voice 
whispered or yelled in delirium. 

Morlung—who at least had the virtue of 
loyalty to a comrade—did not know what 
he ought to do. If he left Clinchell lying 
there the old man might die, and that 
wouldn’t be good sense. If he took him in 
and had him doctored, that would be surren- 
dering him to the authorities—which would 
be base treachery, according to the code of 
the timber-brake scouters. 

“He’s got to have a doctor!” Morlung 
decided. “If I cayn’t take him to one, I 
got to go get one!” 

With that, Rip bound old Clinchell hand 
and foot and lashed him to the shack posts, 
so that the delirious man could not escape 
into the woods, where he would certainly be 
lost and perish. Then Rip set forth to the 
brake where they had hidden their horses. 
Taking Clinchell’s big saddle-animal, he gal- 
loped through the timber to the St. Francis 
Trace and followed it down to Deerport, the 
one town he knew well. 

He arrived at Deerport after dark and 
tied his horse at the edge of town, while he 
sneaked through the back streets and across 
vacant lots till he arrived at the back door 
of Dr. Surey, famous in the bottoms for his 
skill with fevers and agues. 

“TI ‘low I want to see the doctor,” Rip 
told the mammy who answered his rap. 

“Sho! Git around to de office door, pore 
white trash, you!” the old negress cried. 

Morlung, abashed, slunk around to the 
little office-building in the yard corner. He 
stepped into the outer room and then into 
the inner office. 

“ Doctor,” he whispered, “ hands up! Git 
your medicine - bottles, an’ a lot of ’em! 
Don’ you open your danged haid!” 

Dr. Surey’s jaw dropped, and then he 
smiled into the revolver muzzle. 
“Hello, Rip!” he greeted. 

chell’s sick, eh?” 

“ Why—yas, suh! Git them bottles!” 

“Hold your horses and I'll be with you 
in a jiffy. What did that old fool go and 
sleep out in the swamps for, this time of 
year? Might have known he’d get a shake- 
bone fever, old as he is!” 

Rip started to go to his horse, but Dr. 
Surey refused. 


“Old Clin- 
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“T’m running an automobile these days, 
and we'll go in that,” he said. 

So they rode out into the Dark Bend, and 
Rip brought the doctor to the cane-brake 
refuge. 

“ Rip,” Surey declared, after an examina- 
tion of the sick man, “there’s one way of 
saving the old chap’s life—that’s to take him 
home and put him in a feather-bed. It’s up 
to you. Of course, the sheriff will get him.” 

“ T—you’ll have to tell me what to do,” 
Rip answered helplessly. “I'd fight for him, 
but if he’d die—” 

“He'll surely die. I’ve tended him for 
twenty years. He’s a right sick man, Rip,” 
the doctor declared. “The best job you 
ever did was to bring me out here.” 

“Then I'll pack him back to the planta- 
tion.” Rip shook his head. “If he wasn’t 
so sick, forty posses couldn’t take him away 
from me!” 

“ That’s the best way, Rip. You needn’t 
go clear in—I’ll take him the last lap.” 

So they packed the sick and defeated old 
planter out to the mansion. Rip rode across 
the dark clearing to the very gate, and then 
vanished in the gloom as the servants ran 
down to answer the doctor’s shout. 

They carried the old master up into his 
room, and there the doctor fought with his 
fever and pneumonia all that night and all 
the next day. In mid-afternoon Sue Belle 
and her aunt arrived with Lunmer Andrest 
from Provell. 

Andrest’s own neighbors hardly knew him, 
with his broad-brimmed black hat, his long 
black coat, his tan gloves, his white collar, 
laundered shirt, and black leather boots. 
They stared at him wonderingly as he left 
the saddle of a horse and hurried up the 
mound steps with Sue Belle. 

Andrest took charge of the plantation af- 
fairs. He ordered Clinchell’s overseer to 
continue picking the cotton. When the man 
demanded on what authority, Andrest calm- 
ly assured him: 

“T’ve foreclosed a mortgage and taken 
the farm over.” 

He was no longer a shanty-boat swamp- 
angel, but a quality person in the bottoms. 

When President Lesgar and Cashier Ur- 
gone rode out from Deerport to congratu- 
late him, and to thank him for making new 
arrangements for the Deerport National 
Bank with the Logging and Planter institu- 
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tions, they wanted to know how in the world 
it had happened. 

“Sho!” Andrest exclaimed, embarrassed 
by their congratulations. “ All there was to 
it was that those little tricks I found in 
Deer Hoof River were pearls, and worth a 
heap of money. Sue Belle found it out, 
showing two that I gave her—but she’s 
going to keep those. I sold some of what I 
had; the rest are in a safe-deposit box. Then 
we heard how they were closing down on old 
Durm, and him scouting out in the brake. 
I took up some mortgages, paying cash, and 
one or two of the Mendova banks went in 
with me. The Mendova bank folks were 
mighty friendly, and I got them to let up on 
the Planter and Logging banks—” 

“And the Planter and Logging people 
couldn’t tell us quick enough they’d let up 
on us!” Urgone interrupted. 

“Yes, I told ’em to step lively,” Andrest 
added. “But I expect I ought to thank 
you, ’stead of you thanking me. How could 
I do it if you hadn’t showed me?” 

“T told you it would pay, spreading bank 
knowledge around among people!” Urgone 
said, turning to Lesgar. 

“Yes, sir; you said it would pay to run a 
school of finance, and it did!” 

“TI want to be friendly with you gentle- 
men,” Andrest continued shyly. “I brought 
over two little tricks for you. They don’t 
amount to much, just little shell tricks out 
of Deer Hoof River that we had set over to 
Mendova. They’re nice ones, they said—” 

“ Beauties!” the two bankers exclaimed. 

“ That’s what they call pearls!” Lesgar 
added. “I used to play with them when I 
was a boy, finding them in clam-shells. If 
I'd only known then!” 

“T expect you and Sue Belle will be hav- 
ing a big wedding one of these days, Lun, 
and we'll all be invited?” Urgone smilingly 
suggested. 

“Shucks!” Andrest grinned. “ We’re 
done married already! When the old man 
gets out of his lung congestion we'll have a 
big barbecue in these swamps, you bet! But 
Sheriff Ferris ‘ll have to forget that he’s an 
officer of the law for a while. You see how 
it is—there’ll be Dark Bend scouters 
around—” 

“He'll forget,” Lesgar assured him. 
“ This isn’t going to be as dark a bend as it 
used to be, Andrest!” 


END 








